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Itmen, meine liochgeehrlen Herrn, widme ich 
die folgende Arbeit als ein Zeichen meiner Er- 
kenntlichkeit für den ehrenvollen Ruf, welchen Sie 
vor einigen Jahren an mich ergehen liosson, und 
dem ich leider damals nicht folgen konnte. 



TYCHO MÜMMSEN. 



VORREDE. 



ISchon seit Jahren beabsichtigte ich ein Shakespeare*- 
sches Stück mit voller varia lectio zu veröffentlichen. End- 
lich erscheint dieses hier. Ich wählte desshalb dasa 
Romeo und Julie, weil einestheils der Wiederabdruck der 
wichtigsten alten Ausgabe von 1599 bisher gänzlich fehlte, 
andemtheils auch der Wiederabdruck der unvollständigen 
Ausgabe von 1 597 in Deutschland fast durchaus unbekannt 
ist. Mein zweimaliger Aufenthalt in England, bei welchem 
ich auf's freundlichste durch die Herren HaUiwell^ Collier 
und Dr. Bandinell unterstützt wurde, hat mir genaue CoUa- 
tionen möglich gemacht. Während also das Material in der 
besten und vollständigsten Weise gesammelt werden konnte, 
setzten sich der Ausarbeitung, Correctur u. s. w. alle jene 
Schwierigkeiten entgegen, welche dem Schulmann Lust 
und Sammlung zu wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten zu verderben 
pflegen. 

Die Prolegomena sollen nicht nur die Kritik des Stückes 
nach Kräften feststellen, sondern überhaupt einen Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der englischen Sprache liefern, welcher 
den geehrten Freunden, die an einer wissenschaftlichen 
Grammatik derselben arbeiten, hoffentlich Avillkommen ist. 

Was die Kritik anbetrifft, . so ist das Resultat bei die- 
sem Stücke ein so einfaches und gewisses, dass sich schwer- 
lich etwas dagegen wird einwenden lassen. Schon dadurch 
also, dass durch ordentliche CoUation und richtige Zu- 
sammenstelhmg der Lesarten sich mehrere Dutzende von 
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Stellen sicher einendiren lassen, könnte der Verfasser hoffen, 
dass es auch einem Nichtphilologen begreiflich würde, dass 
solche ]\lühe nicht umsonst sei. Freilich will er damit 
nicht Jedem, der bei Shakespeare Genuss und Belehning, 
lirheiterung und Trost sucht, seine Prolegomena zu lesen 
anempfehlen. Er verharrt bei der Meinung, dass Kritik, 
wenn sie ernsthaft gemeint ist, sich nicht für den Theetisch 
der Damen zubereiten lasse, und dass bei jedem Versuche 
dieser Art entweder die Kritik oder die Damen zu kurz 
kommen. 

Auf wissenschaftlichen Werth können nur diejenigen 
kritischen Arbeiten Anspruch machen, denen sorgfältige 
CoUationen der Originalausgaben, fleissiges Erforschen und 
Vergleichen des gleichzeitigen Sprachgebrauchs, ordentliche 
Benutzung der ältesten Grammatiker, und namentlich ge- 
naue metrische Untersuchungen über den Dichter und seine 
Zeitgenossen zu Grunde liegen. 

Wer sich über diese Dinge als Kleinigkeiten wegsetzen 
zu können glaubt, verzichtet auf das ABC der klassischen 
Kritik; und kann unsrerseits keine Beistimmung erwar- 
ten. Denn entweder müssen die Grundsätze, welche für 
jene seit Jahrhunderten gegolten haben, auch seit Jahr- 
hunderten nutzlos und lächerlich gewesen sein; oder sie 
müssen auch, auf diese angewandt, nicht nutzlos und lächer- 
lich sein. Diese Grundsätze beruhen auf dem gesunden 
Menschenverstände und der Erfahrung, und es ist also 
nicht, wie gewisse Nicht-Sachverständige es darstellen möch- 
ten, von einem Kampfe der abstrusen Gelehrsamkeit gegen 
praktische Weisheit die Rede, sondern von dem Kampfe ge- 
gen vorschnelles Aburtheilen ohne eigene Untersuchung. E^ 
ist gewiss ein verdienstliches Werk, die grossen englischen 
Shakespearc-Oomraentare verständig zu epitomiren ; es mag 
auch hie und da eine Lesart nach den alten CoUationen 
treffend besprochen werden ; aber man läuft ein gefährliches 
Spiel, wenn man nicht überall offen und bescheiden bekennt, 
dass man ganz von den Engländern abhänge; ja man 
scheitert gewiss, wenn man mit der einen Hand allen Stoff 
von dem man lebt und athmet ihnen entnimmt und mit der 
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andern zum Dank Hohn und Beleidigung auf ihren Namen 
wirft. Ein so eitles, die eignen Kräfte und Mittel weit 
tiberschätzendes Beginnen rächt sich natürlich bitter, und 
man kann in Herrn Dyce neuestem Shakespeare lesen, wie 
hart Engländer, welche sich als Kenner fühlen dürfen, 
über solche ganz unzulängliche Wagestücke der deutschen 
Shakespearekritik urtheilen. 

Es kann nicht genug wiederholt werden, dass sorg- 
fältige Forschung und vor Allem die gewissenhafteste Schei- 
dung des Eignen und Fremden auch für den Arbeiter auf 
dem Gebiete der neuen Sprachen die ersten Forderungen 
sind. Diese mögen manchem Literaten ungemüthlich er- 
scheinen; wollte jeder doch den auMchtig gemeinten Ratii 
annehmen sie nicht ungemüthlich zu finden, sondern sie zu 
allernächst an sich selbst zu stellen. 

Um noch ein Wort von der Streitfrage über den re- 
lativen Werth der Folio prima und der Quartos zu sagen, 
so sei bemerkt, dass in neuerer Zeit zwei bedeutende Au- 
toritäten in England, die Herren Hunter und Dyce sich 
entschieden für den Mehrwerth der Quartos erklärt haben, 
demnach steht Herr Charles Knight ziendich allein mit 
seiner Vertheidigung der Folio prima, und dürfen wir er- 
warten, dass der Rückschritt, welchen die Shakespearekritik 
eben durch Herrn Knight gegen Mahne machte, bald, in 
den Augen jedes ordentlichen Forschers, überwunden sein 
wird. Auch dürfte der Schutz, welchen ein so gründlicher 
Irrtimm (etwa in Deutschland noch) findet, nur dazu die- 
nen, ihn desto mehr zu exponiren, nach dem alten Spruche: 

Causa patrocinio nou bona pcior erit. 

Mit besonderem Nachdrucke muss ich der Hilfe er- 
wähnen, welche die äusserst fleissigen, leider aber weder 
gut geordneten noch vollendeten Collectaneen von Sidney 
Walker mir gewährt haben. Ich erhielt das Buch (schon 
1854 erschienen) erst eben vor dem Druck der Prolegomena 
und suchte es noch so gut wie möglich zu benutzen. Wer 
meine und seine Arbeit vergleicht, wird gewahren, dass 
ich versucht habe aus einem beschränkteren Gebiet von 
Beispielen ein festes metrisches System mit wenigen klaren 
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und einfachen Sätzen zu gewinnen; während Wcdker ans 
einem weit grösseren Gebiete Beispiele zu einzelnen Be- 
merkungen sammelte, um hieraus ein metrisches System 
für die ganze neuere englische Dichtung zu gewinnen. 
Leider nahm der Tod diesen redlichen Arbeiter auf einem 
wenig angebauten Felde hinweg, ehe er auch nur seine 
Collectaneen beendigt hatte. 

Als die ersten Bogen der Prolegomena schon fertig 
waren, kam die neue prächtige Shakespeareausgabe 
von Herrn Ah Dyce mir zu, und ich konnte nur in den 
späteren Bogen in Noten hin und wieder Einiges daraus 
nachtragen. Es machte mir Freude zu sehen, dass ich 
mehrere Male genau mit Herrn Dyce zusammengetroffen 
war, worauf ich, wo es noch möglich war, in einer Note 
aufinerksam gemacht habe ; in anderen Stellen sah ich, dass 
Hr. Dyce andrer Meinung war, und es gab mir Gelegen- 
heit meine eigene nochmals zu prüfen. Wenn ich sie fest- 
hielt, habe ich meine Gründe dafür angegeben. Wie es 
zuging, dass von einem so vorzüglichen Ejritiker mehr als 
eine Lesart der alten Ausgaben übersehen ist, welche auf 
den ersten Blick sich als die allein richtige zeigt, kann ich 
nicht sagen, wenn es nicht darin liegt, dass wer auf viele 
Stücke zugleich seine Aufmerksamkeit gerichtet hat, leich- 
ter etwas übersieht, als wer zunächst nur ein einziges be- 
trachtet Das bescheidene Verdienst des Naturforschers, 
welcher Jahre lang eine Pflanze betrachtet, lässt sich nicht 
wohl vergleichen mit dem Verdienst dessen der alle Ge- 
biete der Natur mit seinem Geiste umfasst und durchdringt, 
ergiebt aber wenn auch kleinere, so doch nicht minder 
sichere Resultate für die Wissenschaft. 

Im Allgemeinen glaube ich, dass alle besonnenen und 
ehrlichen Forscher sich über die wesentlichen Grundlagen 
der Shakespearekritik müssten einigen können, wie sehr 
auch die Ansicht über manche einzelne Stelle divergiren 
möchte, und dass sie dazu auf dem besten Wege sind. 
Es wäre dies um so mehr zu wünschen, als bei allzu leb- 
haftem Streite der wirklichen Kenner es nur zu leicht ge- 
schieht, dass irgend ein beliebiger Literat, der Nichts von 
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der Sache versteht, alle auf dem Wege der Untersachnng 
gewonnenen Resultate für ,,gelehrten Unsinn^' erklärt, and 
den Text in elegantster Manier nach seinem G^chmack 
für den gemeinen Leser zurechtmacht, wobei es dann auf 
eine Handvoll Noten nicht ankommt — So sehe ich in 
Bezug auf den ^ von Herrn Collier entdeckten alten Correc- 
tor es als ein gutes Zeichen an, dass man immer mehr 
dahin sich einigt, denselben zwar als eine sehr beachtens- 
werthe, aber keineswegs als eine unbedingt authentische 
Quelle zu betrachten, die auf alter Theatererinnerung be- 
ruhe; eine Ansicht, welche Herr Ulrici in Deutschland von 
Anfang an vertreten hat. 

Der hier in Betreff des ächten Textes von Romeo 
und Julia vorliegende Fall dürfte auch die Freunde und 
Kenner der philologischen Kritik interessiren. Denn es 
ist gerade wie wenn wir eine Reihe von datirten Hand- 
schriften, deren älteste dem Autographon des Verfassers 
sehr nahe steht, vor uns haben. Wir belauschen gewisser- 
massen die Corruptelen in ihrer ersten Entstehung und verfol- 
gen sie, wie sie in lawinenartiger Weise und im Ganzen 
ungestört anwachsen, durch 5— -6 Stadien hindurch, bis 
nach Verlauf eines Jahrhunderts das Dichtungswerk schon 
vielfach recht arg verstümmelt ist Wenn z. B. die Quart- 
ausgaben verloren gegangen wären, wie mancher kühnen 
Conjectur hätte es bedurft, um den ächten Text oder ej;- 
was dem ungefähr Aehnliches herzustellen! Wie viel rich- 
tiger wäre dies Conjecturalverfahren gewesen, als das so- 
phistische Vertheidigen einer corrupten Vulgata! 

Die Variantenangaben würden viel einfacher gewesen 
sein, wenn Alles, was der Interpunction und Orthographie 
angehört, ausgeschlossen wäre. Ebenso hätten dann auch 
alle hierauf bezüglichen Erörterungen in den Prolegomenis 
wegfallen müssen. Allein es schien dem Verfasser gut, die 
Entwicklung der englischen Orthographie während des 17. 
Jahrhunderts in ihren Hauptzügen nachzuweisen, da sie 
ein Theil der Sprachentwicklung überhaupt ist Anderer- 
seits war hier ein passender Ort, die Interpunction der 
ersten Folioausgabe zu beleuchten, weil dieselbe bei diesem 



Slfieke unzweifelhaft dne fremde Zathat <Ier Scoer oder 
Henungeber ißt Bei anderen Stücken könnte die Zahl 
der Variantenangaben in beiden Beziehungen bedeutend ver- 
ring^ und auf die Prolegomena von Romeo und Julie 
yerwieara werden. Ebenso bedürften die metrischen Unter- 
anchnngen in der Folge keiner so weitläufigen Auseinander- 
setzung, da die Grrundlage hier gegeben ist. Dagegen er- 
forderte das Verhältniss der alten Ausgaben zu einander 
für manches Stück neue und sorgfaltige Untersuchungen. 
Auch mehr als ein granmiatischer Locus dürfte durch voll- 
ständige Behandlung von philologischer Seite neues Licht 
gewinnen. Der Verfasser hatte die Absicht, sämmtliche 
Quellen der Shakespearekritik in dieser übersichtlich zu- 
sammenstellenden Weise dem deutschen Publicum zugäng- 
zu machen und jedem Stücke Prolegomena, von ungefähr 
vier Bogen im Umfange, vorangehen zu lassen. Ob dieser 
Plan Unterstützung findet, muss die Folgezeit lelu-en. Ich 
bin mir bewusst, für den ersten Anfang, welcher hier vor- 
liegt, keine Mühe und kein Opfer gescheut zu haben, und 
es wird mir Jeder zugeben, dass das erste Fundament 
einer soliden Shakespearekritik, die ordentliche ausreichende 
Kenntniss des Ueberlieferten, in Deutschland nur auf die- 
sem Wege zu beschaffen ist. 

Was die Zählung der Verse anbetriflft, so konnte ich 
den verschiedenen neuen Methoden, welche man in letzter 
Zeit versucht hat, nicht beistimmen, sondern habe mich 
einfach an den alten (Gebrauch gehalten, die einzelnen Zei- 
len zu zählen, wie sie, seien sie Verse, Halbverse oder 
Prosa, in der ältesten vollständigen Ausgabe überliefert 
worden sind. Ich glaube auch, dass man sich an diese 
einfachste und genaueste Art vorerst wird halten müssen, 
80 dass man also z. B. den Macbeth, Julias Cäsar u. s. w. 
nach der Zahl von Zeilen, welche sie in der ersten Folio- 
Husgabe haben, zählen sollte. 

Für die Genauigkeit des Reprint der Ausgabe von 
1599 glaube ich einstehen zu können; ich habe mich we- 
nigstens bemüht, Zeile für Zeile und Blatt für Blatt das 
Original getreu wiederzugeben. Ein Uebelstand bei Nach- 



ahmuDg einiger äusseren Eigenthttmlichkeiten der alten 
Drucke entsprang aus der Aehnlichkeit von s und /; sie 
ist aber im Original fast eben so täuschend. 

Schliesslich statte ich dem Herrn Verleger für 
die schöne Ausstattung des Buches meinen freundlichen 
Dank ab. 

15. November 1858. 
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PSOLEOOMENA. 



muous et officium, nü scribeos ipse» docebo, 
unde parentur opes — 

HORATIVg. 



I. 



Ueber die duellen des vollständigen Textes von 

Bomeo und Julia. 

Der vollständigere Text von Romeo und Julia ist uns 
in acht alten Ausgaben überliefert worden, nämlich in 
vier Quartausgaben und vier Folioausgaben. 

ß von 1599. A von 1623. 

y von 1609. B von 1632. 

6 ohne Jahreszahl. C von 1664. 

e von 1637. D von 1685. 

Nehmen vrir hiezu Rowe's Octavausgabe von 1709 
(R), welche sich von den vorigen nicht wesentlich ^unter- 
scheidet, *so liegt uns der Text dieses Stückes in neun 
Ausgaben vor, die sich über 110 Jahre erstrecken. Wäh- 
rend dieser Zeit ist uns ausser Rowe der Name keines 
einzigen Herausgebers der wichtigeren dieser Ausgaben 
bekannt; denn Heminge und Condell wiederholten fast 
nur den Text von y. Keiner der auf ß folgenden Texte 
nimmt auf einen andern als den zunächst vorhergehenden 
Rücksicht, jeder fugt eine mehr oder minder grosse Zahl 
von Fehlern hinzu, jeder macht eine Anzahl glücklicher 
oder unglücklicher Conjecturen. Das Verhältniss der ge- 
genseitigen Abhängigkeit ist ein sehr einfaches: y ist ein 
Wiederabdruck von ß, d ein Wiederabdruck von y, e ein 
Wiederabdruck von d; A ist eine Wiederholung von y, 
B eine von A, C eine von B, D eine von C und Rowe 
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druckt ebenfalls nur die zunächst ihm vorhergehende Folio 
D ab ; der Perkins-Corrector (P) modificirt den Text von B, 
ebenfalls, wie ich sicher erkannt habe, ohne directe Benu- 
tzung der übrigen alten Ausgaben. Demnach ergiebt sich 
für die Ueberlieferung folgendes Schema: 
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Dennoch ist ein bedeutender Unterschied im Werthe 
dieser Ausgaben zu erkennen. Die wichtigsten sind ohne 
Frage ß und d; jene (|3), insofern sie die Grundlage aller 
übrigen ist, und eine beträchtliche Anzahl von Fehlern, 
welche y gemacht hat und welche alle spätere wiederholen, 
in ihr nicht stehen; diese (d), insofern sie die älteste Aus- 
gabe ist, welche nach ß eine erhebliche Menge von Ver- 
besserungen des Textes bringt, so dass, da sie zwischen 
1609 und 1637 entstanden sein muss, die Vermuthung 
nicht abzuweisen ist, dass mehr als blosse Setzer conjecturen 
vorliegen. Denn obwohl auch 6 (abgesehen davon, dass 
sie manche Fehler von y nicht ändert) eine Anzahl neuer 
Druckfehler bringt, so sind diese doch mehr mechanischer 
Art, und jede bedeutendere Aenderung stellt entweder die 
Lesarten von ß oder a (welche 6 doch nicht direct be- 
nutzte) wieder her, oder liefert so schlagende und doch 
keinesweges immer naheliegende Varianten, dass sie der 
sorgfältigsten Prüfung werth sind. Ganz dasselbe gut von 
den 86 Lesarten, welche uns P darbietet Obwohl die 
meisten der zahllosen durch A und B entstandenen so wie 
der schon von ß an überlieferten Corruptelen unberührt 
bleiben, so führt P doch in der Hälfte seiner Lesarten (36) 
den Text von «, ß oder 6 wieder ein, offenbar ohne directe 
Benutzung dieser Quellen, und unter den übrigen 40 — 50 



Varianten ist kaum eine einzige, welche nicht der Beach- 
tung werth wäre. 

Nun hat ein seltsamer Unstern über diesem herrlichen 
Stücke gewaltet. Gerade die schlechtesten Abdrücke des 
vollständigen Textes y und A waren die einzigen, deren 
Lesarten allgemeiner durch Wiederabdrücke bekannt waren. 
Der in den wenigen vollständigen Exemplaren von ^ vor- 
handene Grundtext war nie ganz veröffentlicht, ebensowenig 
alle Varianten des nächstwichtigen Textes in tf. Dagegen 
führte der Wiederabdruck des allerdings sehr merkwürdigen 
aber nur mit höchster Vorsicht zu brauchenden Textes in 
« viele Herausgeber (und sogar noch die neuesten) zu einer 
seltsamen Durcheinandermischung zweier ganz . verschiede- 
ner Recensionen, während man der wunderlichen ältesten 
Recension doch nur dann unbedingtes Gewicht hätte ein- 
räumen sollen, wenn sie mit d oder P übereinstimmte. Ge- 
gen die jüngstentdeckte in dritter Linie an Werth stehende 
Textquelle in P aber erhob sich ein seltsam leidenschaft- 
licher Widerspruch, der in höhnischer Nichtbeachtung en- 
dete. Auf diese Weise konnte man, trotz der schönsten 
Hilfsmittel, unmöglich zu einer richtigen .Gestaltung des 
ächten Textes gelangen. 

Schreiber dieses fasste deshalb schon seit Jahren den 
Entschluss, durch vollständige Herausgabe und übersicht- 
liche Confrontirung der beiden ältesten Recensionen « und 
|3, und durch Mittheilung aller abweichenden Lesarten der 
alten Ausgaben jedem künftigen Herausgeber Shakespeares 
das vollständige kritische Material darzubieten, und zugleich 
jedem deutschen*) Philologen es möglich zu machen, sich 
eine richtige Einsicht in die Shakespearekritik zu verschaf- 
fen. Die Ausführung dieses Entschlusses liegt in diesem 
Büchlein vor; sie hat (obwohl ihn die liebreichste Hilfe 
englischer Freunde dabei unterstützte) doch auch dem Her- 



*) Die Unvollständigkeit in den Angaben englischer Herausgeber war insofern weit 
bere^chtigter, als manche der wichtigsten Originale dort Jedermann zugünglich sind. Die 
Seltenheit z. B. von Folio A ist bei weitem übertrieben dargestellt; ich fand bei einem 
Antiquar in Bedford Street drei Exemplare von A zum Verkauf vorräthig, alle wohl er- 
halten, und, wie er versicherte, complet. Der Preis war 700 Thir. für jedes. 
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ausgeber bedeutende Opfer gekostet, aber wenn er bei den 
Wenigen, die genau in die Sache einzudringen wünschen, 
sich einigen Dank verdient, und die Shakespearekritik über- 
haupt damit gefördert hat, so glaubt er darin seinen schön- 
sten Lohn zu erblicken. 

Von den übrigen alten Quellen ist nicht viel Gutes zu 
sagen. Die schlechteste ist A, die erste Folioausgabe. 
Ganz unbedeutend ist C. Hin und wieder bessern auch 
C, D und Rowe mit Verstand, sie liegen aber schon zu 
fern: Theatererinnerung oder noch bessere Autorität ist bei 
ihnen ausser der Frage. « ist nur für die Interpunction 
wichtig und im Ganzen, wie D, eine recht sorgfältige und 
correcte Ausgabe. B ist ein wunderliches Machwerk, sehr 
unordentlich und fehlerhaft gedruckt, und doch sieht man 
vielfach redliches l^emühen den Text herzustellen. Es 
scheinen zwei Hände darin zu walten, eine ändernde, reguli- 
rende, bisweilen nicht ohne Geschick, eine andere die eines 
ganz unauftnerksamen Setzers. 

Ich werde nun einige {Einzelheiten zur Charakteristik 
der alten Quellen zusammenordnen. 
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Die Quartausgabe von 1599 (j3) ist die einzige ächte i. 
Ueberlieferung des vollständigen Textes, Es liegen genug ^^^jv**'!?^; 
Beweise hiefür vor, und die Sorgfalt der Herausgeber hat xeiiesarten 
bereits viele Stellen dadurch richtig wiederhergestellt. So 
haben wir nur aus |3 110 / am^ 237 But^ 284 thy, 993 
murderer (welches alle folgenden Ausgaben auslassen), 1751 
thaty 2400 lesser. 2425 die Umstellung / needs must (um 
2429 mit Nachdruck needs nachstellen zu können), 2853 
This iSy 2941 awakening^ 2950 his^ 2984 such. Andere 
Lesarten wie brawls (82), seems (333), married (405), Forbid 
this(\i58\ unthrifty (2818) hat man nicht allgemein ange- 
nonmien, ich halte sie fiir acht. Aber an ziemlich vielen 
Stellen scheint die älteste Ueberlieferung bisher unbeachtet 
geblieben zu sein, und ich muss daher auf sie zuvörderst 
die Aufmerksamkeit der gütigen Leser lenken: 

113. Hier steht die Form tfnt;^ =- impulit. Auf den 
ersten Blick würde man dies für einen Druckfehler halten, 
und schon y und alle folgenden gaben draue. Aber Spenser 
lässt F. Q. 3, 4, 37 über den durch Britomart schwer ver- 
wundeten Marineil, dem Proteus verkündet hatte, dass ein 
Weib ihn verwunden werde, die Mutter so klagen: 

Fond Proteus, father of false prophecis, 

And they more fond, that credit to thee give, 

Not this tbe work of woman's band ywis, 

That so deepe wound through these deare membcrs drive. 

Und Alexander Gil, ein gleichzeitiger Grammatiker 
und Erfinder einer höchst interessanten phonetischen Schrift, 
sagt in seiner Logonomia Anglica (ed. 1621 p. 49.) 

Obserrandum quaedam esse verba coniugationis primae qvae ratione dialecti 
sunt etiam secundae, ut / torite scri))o, / writ scribebam, I have toritten 
scripsi, est coniugationis primae ; at / write^ imperfcctum commune / wrote^ 
et Borealium / Morate^ secundae. Sic / drive^ I drive (t correptÄ), / have 
driven^ impello, primae; at I drive^ 1 drove^ aut / drave^ I have driven^ 
secundae. Sedulo autem cavendum est, ne locum dialectis concedas praeterquäm 
communi; aut inter poetas Boreali: nam nullum fere verbum est quod pro 
aurium sordibus non deformant. 
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Hiernach erklärt Gil die I-Präterita für die riehtigeren, 
die anderen für Afterformen. In der That findet sich writ 
= scripsi häufig auch bei Shakespeare, in unserm Stück 
z. B. 2229. Auch bid = iussi ist die stehende Form, so 
1181, 1496, 1576, 1856, 2742, 2957, 2964; nur 338 6ad; 
nirgends beule^ obwohl unsre currenten Texte dies fast 
überall schreiben. Es darf uns nicht irre machen, dass 
wir in A oft, sowie in e von 1 . H . IV., « von M. W., « von 
3 H. VI. die Formen droue und draue finden ; denn wie 
schon hier y die ältere und edlere Form verdrängt, so kann 
es auch Öfter geschehen sein, und es soll damit noch nicht 
gesagt sein, dass Shakespeare sich nicht auch der 0- und 
A-Formen bediente. Genug, es ist wenigstens kein Grund 
vorhanden, in einem der bestüberlieferten Texte eine Form 
zu streichen, die damals bezeugter Massen für die edlere 
galt und wir werden also in Zukunft schreiben müssen: 

A troubled mind drive me to walk abroad. 

417. Die Inteipunction : 

No less^ nay bigger women grow by men. 

ist einfacher und natürlicher, namentlich für den Charakter 
der Amme, als die von A beliebte Trennung vor women. 

464. Die Lesart von ß dum^ welche, so viel ich 

weiss, bisher Niemand beachtet hat, giebt der schweren 

Stelle auf einmal einiges Licht. Denn es kann mit dum 

nur dumb gemeint sein, wie 2711 mit Ums limbs und wie 

oft bei Spenser u. A. lam^ clim für lamb^ climb. VAn Bei- 
spiel dieser Schreibart lieire Pericles 5, 2, wo « (1609 
sign. I 2. lin. 8.) Gower sagen lässt: 

Now our sands are almost run, 
. More a little, and tbcn dum. 

welches spätere Ausgaben (wie D) schon in dun verun- 
stalteten, woraus dann Rowe done machte. Malone be- 
merkte im Pericles schon diesen Fehler, obwohl Steevens 
ihm widersprach und durch allerhand Conjecturen den un- 
reinen Reim (der doch auch bei soone und doome eben- 
daselbst vorkommt) zu entfernen suchte ; Collier und Knight 
setzten mit Recht dumb wieder in den Text. Dasselbe 
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muss auch hier geschehen, und es ist dieselbe unreine Bin- 
dung. Roineo sagt er sei mit einem Grossvater-Spruch 
gewappnet, wolle die Rolle dessen spielen, der das Licht 
dazu hält, wenn andre thätig sind, und zusieht, wenn das 
Spiel auch noch so schön im Gange war; er sei die stumme 
Person des Stückes. Mercutio fängt das Wort dumb auf 
und dreht es in dun um, indem er ihn mit andern Sprüchen 
zu schlagen sucht, die sich um dieses Wort drehen und 
welche freilich noch der Erklärung bedürfen. Der erste 
Spruch : Dun is the mouse^ wird, wie treffend bemerkt wor- 
den ist (Collier 1. 1. und Halliwell s. v. rfww), auch so ge- 
braucht als ob dun = dumb wäre, und kann an sich wohl 
eher „still ist die Maus" und „todt ist die Maus" heissen 
als „grau ist die Maus" = „bei Nacht sind alle Katzen 
grau." Wo diese Redensart vorkommt (cf. Nares v. dun 
und die Ausleger zu unsrer Stelle), kann sie entweder „es 
ist Alles , aus" (mausetodt), oder „Sachte da ! fein stille !" 
(mäuschenstille) bedeuten, z. B. in Sir John Oldcastle 3, 2 
(D p. 250) redet Murley sein Recruten-Lumpengesindel 
so an: 

Come, my bearls of flint, modestiy, decently, suberly and handsomely! no man afore 
bis leadcr! fullow yoiir mastcr, your captain, yonr knigbt that shall be, for tbe. 
bonour of mcal-mcu, millers and malt-men ! Dun is the mouse! Dick and Tum, 
for tbe credit ofDunslablc, ding down tbe cnemy to-morrow! 

WO es offenbar = „stillgestanden!" „nicht gemuckst!" ist 
Letzteres wird wohl auch der Sinn der sprichwörtlichen 
Redensart (cf. Ray) as dun as a mouse sein. Sie gi^bt 
häufig zu Calembourgs mit done^ wie hier, Veranlassung. 
Der zweite ,,Dwn is in the myre^^ steht bei Chaucer (C. T. 
16937) in dem Sinne von „Es ist Holland in Noth", „Eis 
ist Gefahr im Verzuge". Vgl. Gifford zu Ben Jonson VII, 
283 (nach Collier's Citat) über den Ursprung des Witzes 
aus einem Kinderspiel. — Mercutio's Worte scheinen also, 
der Homophonie entkleidet, zu bedeuten: „Still, mäuschen- 
still! sagte der Bettel vogt" — dies ist die bei Sprichwör- 
tern so häufige Anfügung einer volksbeliebten Autorität — 
„Wenn Holland bei dir in Noth ist, so wollen wir dich 
aus dem Dreck ziehen, oder vielmehr^ mit deiner gütigen 
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Erlaubniss, aus der Liebe, worin da bis über die Ohren 
steckst." Wir werden also an der ältesten Ueberlieferung 
festhalten und schreiben: 

ril be a candle-bolder, and look on, 

The game was ne'er so fair: aod I am dumh, 

SO wie im Folgenden: 

Or, sare you[r] re?erence, love; 

wie Marlowe (Edw. II, p. 173, ed. Dyce) ähnlich sagt: 

Saving your rcTerence, you must pardon me. 

d. i. mit eurer gütigen Erlaubniss, „Nein". 

485. Wie an manchen andern Stellen z. B. 1464 {end\ 
1836 {ptits vp\ 1837 {mishaued\ 2743 {commiration) hat 
hier ß einen Fehler, der jedoch richtig interpretirt zum 
Richtigen führt. Für ottamie hat a Atomi] dies Zusammen- 
treffen in den Endungen ist gewiss nicht Zufall, sondern 
beruht wohl darauf, dass Shakespeare dies Wort wirklich 
als Fremdwort gebraucht, an dessen Ende kein s war. 

597. Ist keine Frage Capulet's, sondern eine Bemer- 
kung, als er ihn erkennt, schnell und bestimmt, wie es 
seine Weise ist: „Der junge Romeo isfs!" — „Der ist's, 
lier Schurke Romeo." 

628. Ist durchaus kein Grund den 'für Inhalt und 
Laut kräftigeren Superlativ zu verdrängen; wir werden 
also schreiben: 

I will witbdraw; but this intrusion shall, 
Now sceming swect, convert to bitterest gall. 

728. Es würde Niemand eingefallen sein, den Vers 
durch and zu stören, wenn man erkannt hätte, dass es nur 
eine (allerdings mit « übereinstimmende) Setzerconjectur von 
y ist. Es soll heissen: 

My invocation 
Is fair aod honest; in bis mistress oame 
I conjurc only but to raise up bim. 

967. Es mag gejfragt werden, ob man aus dem some- 
Umes in a mit Recht sometimes herausnimmt, da doch 
wahrscheinlicher nur die trivialere Form mit s (cf. 1217 
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WO die sedula nutrix spricht *) für die poetischere ohne s ge- 
meint ist. Ein intransitives dignify = sich veredeln (wie 
multiply sich vermehren) würde vielleicht angehen, und der 
Wechsel zwischen Präsens und Aorist fiir das Pflegen wäre 
recht poetisch, wenn wir schrieben ganz wie alle alten 
Ausgaben überliefern: 

Virtue itself iums vice, being misapplied, 
And vice sometime by action dignificd. 

. 971. Gleich darauf zeigt sich in ß eine sehr schöne 
Lesart in stays statt slays^ welches nur (obwohl es nun 250 
Jahre bestanden hat) ein Druckfehler in y ist, wie y hier 
noch zwei Fehler mehr in derselben Zeile machte : die Weg- 
lassung des Kommas und sence für sences^ also gerade 
einmal sehr nachlässig verfuhr. Offenbar passt der Aus- 
druck „das Herz zum Stehen bringen und demnach auch 
alle Sinne" besser als „das Herz und alle Sinne todt- 
schlagen", und wir werden also lesen: 

For this, bcing smclt, witli that pari cheers each part: 
Being tasted, stays all senses with the heart. 

Die Verwechselung von st und sl lag sehr nahe: 2229 
macht ß den umgekehrten Druckfehler, staythy für slay thy 
druckend. Map muss in der That auch sehr genau zusehen, 
um zu erkennen ob stay oder slay dasteht. 

1175. Die Interpunction in ß ergiebt eine andre Auf- 
fassung der Stelle, welche ganz mit der in a übereinstimmt, 
da auch dort you know zum Folgenden gezogen wird: 

PeU I saw no man use you at bis pleasure ; if I bad, my weapon shoold 
quickly bave been out I Warrant you^ I dare draw as soon as anotber 
man, if I see occasion, in a good quarrel, and tbe law on my side. 

1381. Die Verdrängung des shall^ welches alle älte- 
ren Ausgaben (noch Warburton) haben, durch will ist eine 
unnöthige Modernisirung, da shall noch in Shakespeare s 
Zeit häufig zur Bezeichnung des einfachen Futuri auch in 



•) Vgl. meinen Aufsalz in Jabn's Jahrb. LXXII. 3., p. 124. Im König Lear bat 
ß öfter die gemeineren Formen, wo A die edleren (sometime^ toward)^ wenigstens öfter 
als das Umgekehrte, 
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der zweiten und dritten Person angewandt wurde*). Es 
soll also helssen: 

You ihall find me apt enough to tbat, sir, if you will give me occasion. 

1408. Die alte und eigentlich richtigere Form injuried 
(cf. Nares, Halliw. s. v.), hier in offenbarem Bezüge auf 
das vorangehende Substantiv, in recht lebendig denomina- 
tivischer Anwendung, ist unzweifelhaft richtig: 

V do protest, I never injuried tbee. 

Niemand scheint dies bemerkt zu haben: Alle schrei- 
ben mit a und y die gewöhnlichere Form injured oder viel- 
mehr mit A injur'd. Schon im Anfange des 17. Jahrhun- 
♦derts verschwindet die alte Form und wird aus älteren 
Stücken öfter durch Setzerhand verdrängt. Doch findet sie 
sich mit Sicherheit einige Male bei Lyly (vor 1584), Mar- 
lowe (vor 1586), Heywood (vor 1604). Siehe Dyce zu 
Marl. I. p. 19. Sie ist demselben Gelehrten so gut wie 
allen Andern an dieser Stelle entgangen, wo sie ein in- 
teressanter Archaismus ist. 

1450. Die allgemein angenommene Lesart got his beruht 
nur auf dem Druckfehler in y gott hiSy woraus d und A got his 
machten. Wir haben keinen Grund von der achteren 

This gentleman, the prince's near ally, 
My very friend, has got this mortal hurt 
In my behalf; — 

abzuweichen. 

1459. Alle älteren Quellen bieten hier mo und moe 
statt more^ welches (ausser «) erst e und D einführten. 
Man hält moe allgemein nur fiir eine beliebige Nebenform 
von rhore. Gil, der obenerwähnte Grammatiker der Elisa- 
bethischen Zeit, giebt p. 34 mit den Worten: 

Much^ more^ most; multus, plus, plurimus; aut adverbialiter multum, plus, 
pluriinuin; at in numcro many^ mo^ most; multi, plures, plurimi. 

mo als Pluralform an. Hiemit übereinstimmend sagt z. B. 
Jessica in ß von M: V. 2, 6: 

I will make fast the doores, and guild my seife 
Wirh sonie mo ducats, and be with you straight. 

*) Siehe Craiky The English uf Shakespeare, London, 1857, Chapman and Hall, 
p. 137ff. 161. 209. Offenbar ist in obiger Stelle you shall einfaches Futurum, you 
will dagegen «du willst". 
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WO schon A dies mo in more modernisirt ; und derselbe 
Gebrauch findet sich bei Spenser, der, während er sonst 
immer more sagt, den Plural moey auch ausserhalb des 
Reimes, anwendet: 

All these, and many erils moe^ haunt ire. (1, 4, 3tf) 

And thousands moe the like, that did that dongeon fill. (1, tf, 50) 

Ich wüsste kaum eine Stelle bei einem Dichter dieser 
Zeit, in der mo als Singular vorkäme. Die Beispiele, 
welche bei Nares und Halliwell, s, v., aufgeführt sind, bie- 
ten alle den Plural, obwohl die Lexicographen diesen Un- 
terschied zwischen more und mo nicht bemerkt zu haben 
scheinen. Nares vielmehr meint, es sei nur um des Reims 
willen bald die eine, bald die andre Form vorgezogen. Er 
führt an, dass es im Anfange des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
noch in der Englischen Bibel hiess, Exod. 1, 9: 

The children of Israel are mo and mightier thaa we. 

Wir werden also eine von den edelsten Zeitgenossen 
gebrauchte Form hier nicht verdrängen, sondern schreiben 
wie tiberliefert ist: 

This day's black fate on mo days doth depend. 

1594. Man scheint nicht gewahrt zu haben, dass das 
of nach determine^ welches alle Ausgaben schreiben, eine 
Setzerconjectur aus y ist, und also die Lesart in P, or für 
ofy offenbar richtig ist: ß hatte es aus Versehen ausgelassen. 

1786. Warum man von der Stellung des not vor she 
(nur a setzt es nach) abgewichen ist, weiss ich nicht; sie 
ist freilich nicht die gewöhnliche: cf. 2050, 51. Aber 2249 
Lei nötj wie Cannöt oft; siehe Sidney Walker, p. 159f. 

1885. Die älteste Ausgabe fasst mark you me^ als 
eine Frage = „passt Ihr auch auf?" oder „hört Ihr wohl?" 
mit welcher der ungeduldige Capulet sich selber unterbricht? 

1892. Die Lesart WeU (für das Well in «, y und in 
allen unsern Ausgaben) lässt sich halten. Capulet, der die 
Hochzeit auf den nächsten Donnerstag angesetzt hat, fragt 
seine Gemahlin: 

Will you be ready? do you like this haste? 
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Worauf die Lady eine Geberde des Entsetzens macht über 
die Zumuthung, so bald schon mit den Vorbereitungen zum 
Hochzeitsmahl fertig zu werden, und hierauf fährt Capulet fort: 

Well^ keep no great ado: — a friend, or two: — 

,,Ei was, macht nicht viele Umstände! — ein guter Freund 
oder zwei — " Auch die folgenden Worte bis And there an 
end sind an seine Gemahlin gerichtet; dann mit 

But what say you to Thursday? 

wendet er sich wieder an Paris. — Es lag näher well^ keep 
(das Eigenthümlichere) in well keep zu corrumpiren, als 
umgekehrt. 

1940. Die Interpunction aller alten Ausgaben ist ein- 
facher und natürlicher : „Je heller und heller der Tag, desto 
dunkler und dunkler unsre Leiden!" Wir schreiben also 
kein Fragezeichen in der Mitte. 

1971. Es scheint den Herausgebern entgangen zu 
sein, dass Julia nach der älteren Ueberlieferung nicht noch 
einmal jfragt: „Ist es meine gnädige Mutter?" sondern sich 
selber die Antwort giebt: „Es ist meine gnädige Mutter"; 
womit a indirect übereinstimmt, da hier die Amme antwor- 
wortet „Es ist eure Mutter". Die Auffassung der Stelle 
als Frage stammt erst aus B oder vielmehr aus dem Druck- 
fehler Is it für It is in A. Wir haben also zu schreiben: 

Who is*t that calls? — It is my Lady mother. — 
Is she Qot down so late, or up so early? 

1990. Warum man be mit are (so nur«) vertauschte, 
weiss ich nicht. Denn be steht besonders im Gleichklange 
mit he häufig bei Shakespeare für are z. B.:^ 

Such men as hc be never as hearf s ease (J. C. 1, 2) 

Wir schreiben: 

Villain and he he many miles asunder. 

2053. Hier hat ß allein die merkwürdige Lesart 
Bride für Bridegroom. Ich muss es unentschieden lassen, 
ob dies sich auch sonst wo findet, will aber doch darauf 
aufmerksam machen, dass „Braut" auch bei uns dialektisch 
für „Bräutigam" ist, obwohl Grimm (Dt Wörterb. II. p. 332.) 
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'dies für eine Uebertragung des Begriffs hält; es war auch 
mittelhochdeutsch: vgl. Müller Mhd. Wörterb. p. 273f, 
wo aus Gotfrit angeführt wird in Bezug auf Christus als 
Seelenbräutigam : 

vil maqiges reinen herzen trftt, 
vil maniger reinen megde 5rtJt. 

Es kommt hier der metrische Grund hinzu, dass der 
klingende Ausgang des Verses überhaupt in unserm Stücke 
verhältnissmässig selten und fast ganz auf leichte Endsilben 
beschränkt ist. Ich halte es also für besser, einstweilen 
nicht der Setzer conjectur von y Platz zu geben, und zu 
schreiben : 

Is she not j)roud? doth she not count her bless'd, 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her hiide? 

2061. Ein zweiter Archaismus und Provincialismus 
ist aus einer der folgenden Reden des alten Capulet (der 
ja eben durch solche Ausdrücke charakterisirt wird) ver- 
drängt, und zwar dieser (ausser von a) erst von B; alle 
Herausgeber folgen, indem sie ohne weitere Bemerkung 
settle für f etile schreiben. Aber fettle ist ein zwar seltenes, 
doch sicher vorkommendes Wort,*) nicht bloss eine Cor- 
ruption von settle^ da die alten Lexicographen es unter f 
aufführen und durch se accingere ad aUquid^ aggredi (i. e. 
rüsten) erklären. Zu den wenigen Stellen aus Hall und 
Sylvester, wie^. 

They to their long hard joumey fettling them, 
Leasing Samaria and Jerusalem, 

V 

kommt nun also auch unsre: 

But fettle your proud joynts 'gainst Thursday next. 

2094. Nur ß gehört die wunderliche Lesart Hand BXi^ 
woraus der Setzer von y allied machte ; einige neuere Her- 
ausgeber folgten ihm. Metrisch möchte dies erträglich sein, 
aber es könnte auffallen, dass, nachdem Capulet ebenvorher 
Paris als einen Herrn of noble parentage bezeichnet hat; 
er ihn nun, nachdem er mehrere andere Eigenschaften auf- 

*) Siehe Nares und Halliw. s. v. Letzterer führt auch eine Stelle aus den 
Towneley Mysteries dafür an p. 309 und erklärt es durch to dre$s^ to prepare. 
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gezählt hat, noch einmal nobly allied nennt, welches doch 
nur dasselbe bedeuten kann; wie z. B. bei Marlowe II. 
p. 212: 

His name is Spenser, he is well allied^ 

d. i. : „von guter Herkunft". Denn rhetorische Pleonasmen 
wie z. B.: 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood (Mach. 2, 3) 
Belog with his ^resence glutted, gorg'd and füll (1 H IV. 3, 2) 
Uncapable of pity, Toid and empty 
From any dram of mercy. (M. V. 4, 1) 

würden für unsre Stelle Nichts beweisen, wo ja eben ver- 
schiedene Züge aufgeführt werden sollen. Daher griffen 
die meisten neueren Herausgeber wohl zu der «-Lesart 
nobly train'd. Aber mit Hand könnte lined gemeint sein; 
eine Orthographie die mir zwar sonst nicht begegnet ist, 
die aber sich bei ire bisweilen findet, so intierly für entirely, 
wiars für wir es Drähte*); fier^ hier^ squier nicht selten für 
fire^ hire^ squire; wie sich umgekehrt oft lide^ tride für 
lied^ tried u. s. w. findet. Dann könnte nobly lined „nobel 
gefüttert, nobel gespickt" heissen in Bezug auf den Geld- 
beutel; obwohl loin^d dem youthfül noch näher läge und 
dem rohen Ton des Sprechers wohl angemessen ^äre: 
,jung und nobel gewachsen." Die Schreibart ryall für 
röyal findet sich bei Heywood. Fände sich vielleicht auch 
gryan^y Hans als eine Art Zerdehnung für groinsy loins^ 
wie quire für cAotr? Bis man durch Beispiele gezeigt ha- 
ben wird, welches von beiden Wörtern gemeint ist, wird 
man zurückhalten müssen mit der Entscheidung; allied ist 
sicher falsch. 

2141. Der Zusatz or vor ehe findet sich nicht in ß; 
er ist unnöthig und störend für den Vers, welcher lautet: 

And from my souI too; eise beshrew them both. 

2163. Die alten Ausgaben, mit Ausnahme von a 
und f, lesen nicht taWd, sondern talk. Dadurch wird der 
Sinn gänzlich verändert. Paris will hiernach nicht seine 



*) How to Choose a Good Wife from a Bad, 1608, quarto. 
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üngewissheit über Juliens Gesinnung damit gegen den 
Mönch entschuldigen, däss er w^en ihrer Trauer um Ty- 
balt zu ihr nicht schicklicher Weise habe viel von Liebe 
reden können, sondern erklärt einfach mit dieser Trauer 
Juliens Schweigsamkeit und Zurückhaltung zu seinen Gun- 
sten ; nur darin liege^ es, dass er so wenig Liebesworte von 
ihr empfange. Da diese Auffassung einen durchaus passen- 
den Sinn giebt — denn dass Paris nicht ausdrücklich 
weiss, wie Julia gesinnt sei, schliesst nicht die Ueberzeu- 
gung aus, dass sie nur ihre Liebe nicht ausspreche — ; 
da es den Uebergang zum Folgenden hübscher macht, in- 
sofern Julia, die nicht von Liebe redet, seine trauernde 
Venus ist ; und da ein / have talk leichter in / have taWd 
verdorben werden konnte als umgekehrt, so werden wir 
an dem alten Texte festhalten: 

Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt's death, 

And therefore have I little talk of love; 

For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. ^ 

2166. Eine unzweifelhaft richtige Lesart enthält auch 
p allein in den zunächst folgenden Zeilen. Der Conjunctiv 
doy den « und y in plumper Weise verdrängen, ist hier so 
passend, dass eine spätere Ausgabe (C) wieder should für 
doth einsetzte. Die Herausgeber nahmen doth ohne Wei- 
teres an. Es soll also heissen: 

Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That she do give her sorrow so much [s]way. 

2213. Der Genitiv Romeo' s ist ebenso richtig als 
Romeo '^ dasselbe gilt von Romeo' s und Lady's 2986: A 
und an der zweiten Stelle auch a setzten hier die phone- 
tisch glatteren Formen ohne s, me y 2869 bei this church- 
yord^s side^ wogegen 115 alle this City side überliefern. 
Jene beiden Stellen werden wir keine Ursache haben zu 
verändern : 

God join'd my heart and Bomco's, thou our bands; 
And ere this band, by thee to Romeo^s seaFd, 
Shall be . . . . 

As rieh shall Romeo^s by bis Lady^s He. 
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2249. Die Setzerverbesserang thy in y^ obwohl sie 
mit a Übereinstimmt, scheint überflüssig, könnte aber doch 
wohl in Ansehung der vielen Fehler, welche |3 an dieser 
Stelle hat, richtig sein. 

2255. Nur in ß findet sich breast fiir breath. Frei- 
lich muss berücksichtigt werden, dass |3 hier gerade recht 
nachlässig gedrackt ist und rund herum: 2242. 51 {distU- 
liny). 56. 57. 67. 69. 73. 74. eine Menge handgreiflicher 
Fehler hat. Doch mag bemerkt werden, dass breast von 
dem Ton und der Stimme des Sängers öfter in Shakespea- 
re's Zeit gebraucht wird; auch von ihm selbst: 

By my troth, the fool bas an cxcellent breast (Tw.N.2, 3) 

^ Siehe Nares s. v. Dass es auch „Ton überhaupt" oder 
„Athemzug", „Wallen des Busens", „Herzschlag" bedeuten 
könne, ist dadurch nicht bewiesen und wird durch keine 
germanische Analogie unterstützt. Ich halte breath für 
richtig. 

2309. Es verdient Beachtung, dass ß nicht becomed 
sondern becomd hat. Dies ist auf alle Fälle falsch, und 
wir können es ebensogut in becoming als in becomed auf- 
lösen; den umgekehrten Druckfehler finden wir 2251: rft- 
stilling für distilled. 

2514. Die Bühnenanweisung in ß, wie verdrackt sie 
auch ist, zeigt eine Spur des Richtigen. Denn die Mu- 
sikanten können nicht „bleiben", wenn sie nicht schon vor- 
her mit dagewesen sind, obwohl ihr Auftreten 2450f in 
ß nicht bemerkt ist. 

2551. Es ist kein Grund vorhanden, seldom für no 
aus a zu substituiren ; alle älteren Ausgaben (noch War- 
burton) haben wo. 

2640. Die Lesart der ältesten Texte ist more mur- 
ther^ unsre jetzige Vulgate murders beruht auf ö und kann 
richtig sein; nöthig scheint sie nicht. 
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2693. Die alte Interpunction ist reicMich so gut und 
lebendig : 

The boy gives warning, — somelhing doth approach. 

Erst Neuere machten den letzten Satz zum Object des vo- 
rigen, was |3 offenbar nicht wollte, da sonst gar kein Zei- 
chen gesetzt wäre. 

2746. Der Cursivdruck in |3y bezeichnet diese Zeile 
als hinter der Scene gesprochen. 

2757. Die Interpunction in ß, zu welcher B zurück- 
kehrte, und für welche erst Steevens das Ausrufungszeichen 
nach booh gesetzt zu haben scheint, könnte darauf führen, 
den Satz one writ with me u. s. w. als eine vorangehende 
Apposition zu thee zu fassen. Der Satz Fll bury thee in 
XL s. w. würde dann weniger kahl und trocken nachhinken, 
während 0^ give me thy handl sehr wohl allein stehen 
kann; hiernach wäre eine kleine Pause zu denken, und 
dann erst folgte der künsflichere Gedanke: 

— 0, give me thy band! 
One writ with me in sour misfortun^ book 
rU bury thee in a triumphant gravc. 

2846. In den letzten Worten der Julia hätte man 
nicht der Vermischung der Lesarten von a und |3, obwohl 
Malone die Lesart von ß angab, folgen sollen. Der Setzer 
von y machte aus drunke den Infinitiv drinke^ liess aber 
left stehen, nur 6 bemerkte die Inconcinnität des Particips 
und des Infinitivs und verwandelte auch left in leave-^ « 
hatte schon von vornherein die ordinärere Infinitiv-Con- 
struction. Dieselbe setzte A v. 63 an die Stelle des ächten 
Particips : 

What, drawn^ and tall^ of peace? 

welches sich auf 59 zurückbezieht. Vgl. 2428. Unser 
Particip ist, mit nachdrücklicher Umstellung des Subjects 
äff, fast wie Schiller's „Mich schon gesprochen also?" — 
siehe PS p. 143f — und wie A. Y. L. I. 3, 1., wo vermuth- 
lich A ebenso verfuhr, die Lesart von P: 

Not^een bim since? Sir, sir, that cannot be. 
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und es wird also wohl fUrder heissen müssen: 

churl, drunk all? and leß no friendly drop, 
To help me afler? — 

Ebenso halte ich in dem schrecklichen Monolog Othello's 
(5, 2) die Worte: 

Put out the light, and then — put out the light! 

nicht für Selbstanrede, die, da er gleich darauf das Licht 
anredet, nicht eben hübsch ist, sondern für Particip mit nach- 
gestelltem Subject: 

Aus mit dem Licht! und dann — aus mit dem Licht! 

2885. Warum sollten wir heavens nicht lieber schrei- 
ben als, was erst y hat, heaven?^ Es ist wohl nur ein zu- 
fälliges Versehen in einigen neueren Ausgaben. 

2888. In dieser Stelle ist eine bedeutsame Lesart von 
ßj welche indirect mit a übereinstimmt, zwar von einem 
der Herausgeber (Steevens) bemerkt und benutzt worden, 
aber durch einen unglücklichen Zufall wieder in Vergessen- 
heit gerathen, da die Variorum- Ausgabe von 1821, Vol. VI. 
p. 253. aus Steevens' Anmerkung: 

The modern editors (contrary to the authority of all the ancient copies, 
and without attention to the disagreeable assonancc of sheath and sheathed^ 
which was iirst introduccd by Mr. Pope) read: 

This dagger hath mista'en; for, lo! the shedth 

Lies empty on the back uf Montague, 

The point mis-sheathed in my daughter*s bosom. 

The quarto, 1897, erroneously, 

this , dagger hath mistooke ; 

For (loe) the backe is empty of yong Mountague, 
[And it is sheathed in our daughter's breast. 

The quarto, 1599, seems to afford the true reading: 

This dagger hath mistane, for, loe! bis house 

Is emptie on the back of Mountague,] 

And it mis-sheathd in my daughter's bosome. 

If we do not read — it instead of w, Capulet will bc made lo say — 
The scabbard is at once empty on the back of Montague^ and sheathed 
in Juliefs bosom. 

Shakespeare quaintly represents the dagger as having mistaken its place, 
and „it mis-sheathed **, i. e. „mis-sheathed itself** in the bosom of Juliet. 

The quarto, 1609, and the folio, 1623, offer the same reading, except that 
they concur in giving is instead of it. 

die mit Klammern bezeichneten tier Reihen ausfallen Hess 
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(die Baseler Ausgabe von 1800 hat sie noch, also wohl 
auch die von 1793), und in der dann folgenden it mis- 
sheathed für it mis-shealkd druckte; wodurch es den An- 
schein gewann als ob Steevens eine falsche Angabe über 
die in a befindliche Lesart gemacht habe. Man folgte daher 
Malone, welcher Steevens widersprach, und, den Druckfehler 
in y adoptirend, die Construction auf sehr gewaltsame Weise 
so zerriss: 

Tüis daggcr halb mista'en, — for, lo! bis liouse 

Is empty on the back of Montague, — 

And is miS' sheathed in my daugbter's bosom. 

und so steht die Stelle in allen unsern Ausgaben. Aber 
Steevens' Angaben über a und ^ waren ganz correct. Nicht 
so richtig dürfte sein Resultat sein. Die intransitive Fa- 
ssung von io miS'Sheath — wie to miscarry — möchte zu- 
lässig sein, aber ef ist sehr gewagt die volle Form mis- 
sheathed als Imperfect einzusetzen, da Shakespeare dasselbe 
fast immer synkopirt; in unserm Stücke steht nur 2503 
nach Spenserscher Weise ordained^ noch dazu an einer Stelle 
wo |3 dicht daneben arge Druckfelder hat. Dagegen ist 
es offenbar falsch das in Uebereinstimmung mit a von |3 
überlieferte der Construction dringend nothwendige neue 
Subject it (Pope hatte dies richtig gefühlt) um des is in y 
willen zu verwerfen. Der Fehler in j3 lag also nicht darin 
dass statt der vollen Form die Synkope gesetzt wurde — 
dies wäre ein höchst seltener Fehler in ^ — sondern in 
der Auslassung des Wörtchens is nach it und vor mis. Da 
Shakespeare in seinen (älteren) Stücken die paroxytonische 
Betonung der Composita mit misy for^ con^ he bisweilen 
zulässt: 

You spend your passion in a mispris'd flood (M. N. D, 3, 2.) 

Tbe misplac'd Jobn sbouid entertain one bour (K. J. 3, 4.) 

[cf. By bis lewd life made tbem bolb miscarrie (How to Cboose Sign. K.)] 

My conceaVd Lady lo our cancell'd Iqvc (1790) 

Tbat tbou, dcad corpse, again in cömplete steel (Haml. 1, 4.) 

All förswom^ all naugbt, all dissemb[e]lers (1630) 

Tbou gentle nympb, cberisb tby förlorn swain (T. G. 5,4.)*) 



•) und so förlorn sebr oft, namentlicb in H. VI. cf. Nares, Elements of Orthoepy^ 
und S. W. p. 291 flf. 
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[cf. The förlome Maiden whom your eye« have seene (Spcnser F. Q. I, 7, 45)] 

Güd förbidf — whcre's this girl? — what, Juliel! (339) 

Go bifore^ nurse, commend me to tby lady. (1848.) 

A lightning bifore dcath : how inay I (2705.) 

[cf. Four earldoms have I, bSsides Lancasler (Marlowe IL, 169.)] 

[cf. I see my doctrine moves no prScise ears (H. t. C. p. 40.) 

Most admir'd States-men, pröfest Fauoriles (B. Jons. Volp. 2, 2.) 

Here's Pastor Fido. | Pröfesse obstinate Silence (ib. 3, 4) und öfter.] 

SO kann, glaube ich, kein Zweifel sein, dass wir nicht ifs 
mis ' sheathedy sondern so schreiben müssen: 

Cap. heavens! 0, wife, look bow our daugbter bleeds! 
This dagger bath mista'en; for, lo! bis bouse 
Is empty on the back of Mountague, 
And it is mis^sheaih'd in our daugbtcr's bosom. 

so dass das it und his sich auf einander beziehen, wie oft 
bei Shakespeare und noch jetzt in der Englischen Bibel, 
z. B. Gen. 3, 15. von der Schlange: 

It shall bruise tby bead, and tbou shalt bruisc his beel.*) 



•) Ueber das sich erst in Shakespeare's Zeit bildende neue Possessiv its (cf. Wagner 
$, 366, p. 141. ed. 6. (wo von Herrig H VIII, 1, 1. das sehr harte und geschraubte iVs 
(alleinstehend) angeführt wird) und ineinen Aufsatz in Jahn's Jahrb. LXXII, 4. p. 174.) 
ist zu vergleichen Guest, Phil. Pro. I, 280; Treneh, English Past and Present p. 124 
bis 127 ; vor allem Craik^ The English of Shakespeare p. 91 — 97, wo aus Shakespeare 
dreizehn Beispiele aus seinen späteren Stücken : sechs aus W. T., drei aus K. L., eine 
aus Hamlet, eine aus M. f. M. und zwei aus K. J. ; eine aus B. Jons. Sil. Wom. 2, 3 ; 
nachgewiesen werden, wo it(yt^ith) oder iVs^its vorkommt; und wo auch sehr tref- 
fende Bemerkungen über die wegen der damals noch gefühlten Undeutlichkeit des his 
zur weiblichen Personificalion neigenden Weise Milton's {its im P. L. nur 1, 254. 4, 
813.) so wie über die durch it und its veränderte Anschauungsweise überhaupt gemacht 
werden. — Doch scheint es dem fleissigen Sammler entgangen zu sein, dass it[s] auch 
einmal wenigstens früher vorkommt, so in unserm Romeo im gemeinen Jargon der Amme 
376 vpon it brow. In Jonson's Volpone (in der Quarto von 1607) steht ebenfalls 
My family is here^ vnthout ifs boxe; sonst nirgends im ganzen Stück. — Unleugbar 
wird es erst in den spätesten Stücken (W. T.) häufiger, und kommt noch im King John 
(2,1.) nur in der Kindersprache vor, nach A: 

Doe childe, goe to yt grandame childe, 
Giue grandame kingdome, and it grandame will 
Giue yt a plum, a cherry, and a figge, 
There's a good grandame. 
und in K. L. 1, 4. in dem Kinderreim des Narren (nach ß): 

the hcdge-sparrow fed the cookow so long, 
that it bad it hcad bit oflf be (= by) it young. 
In dem edlen Stil Spenscr*s sucht man vergeblich nach diesem Possessiv; eine Stelle 
wie it fairest flower (3, 5, 52) darf uns nicht täuschen; ff. ist da Apposition zu it. 
Ein Grammatiker wie Gil ignorirt das gemeine its natürlich gänzlich (p. 4ö). 
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2953 haben alle alte Ausgaben ("und noch Warburton) 
to ihisi es scheint nur durch ein Versehn mit 2911 gleich 
gemacht zu sein. 

Ich kann nicht umhin noch auf einige andre Lesarten 
von ß aufmerksam zu machen, welche zwar Druckfehler 
sein können, aber vielleicht doch auch sich vertheidigen 
lassen. So halte ich 39 die Auslassung des a, welche audi 
in a ist, für richtig. Vgl. Spenser F. Q. 1, 1, 31 U is foule 
disgrace that u. s. w. 

Auch die Auslassung von had 1255, wenn es abge- 
brochene Rede sein soll, bei der ß ein Punct zu setzen 
pflegt, ist nicht undenkbar. 187 6 ^^^ ^^^^ ^t^^* zweimal 
timesy wo y an der letzten Stelle time setzt; es könnte an 
erster Stelle „Gelegenheiten" heissen; ebenso steht 2274 
und 2380 zweimal walk für wake in ß und zwar beidemal 
in derselben Verbindung; könnte es „aufstehen" heissen? — 
Wäre 254 agreed (als Particip. absolut, she agreed = ea 
consentiente) ] 1536 It (als Bezug auf blood — vgl. Gen. 
4, 10. the voice of thy brother^s blood crieth unto me front 
the ground — ich finde diese Aufl^assung sehr schön); 1861 
disguise (ImpevBÜv?)] 2982 raie (vgl. T. S. 4, 1 nachA: was 
euer man so raide ? cf Roister Doister p. 7 1 keepe youx ray^ 
73^ Now forth in ray^ sirs^ doch ich halte raise durch erect 
in a für gesichert); 2892 earling (Adverb, vielleicht wie 
dar kling y doch hat Grimm Dt. Gr. 2, 356 ff. kein Analogon) ; 
2923 meane — kein Druckfehler sondern die richtige Les- 
art? Es mag genügen drauf hingewiesen zu haben, so wie 
auf die Möglichkeit dass 588 What dar es the slave u. s. w. 
und 1433 What ort thou hurf^ nach What eine Pause nicht 
beabsichtigt sein sollte. 1073 pardons^ 1223 dog^ name 
sind sicher fehlerhaft. 

Auch in grammatischen Dingen hat man ß zu sehr ii. 
verlassen. Warum sollte 2371 this many hundred i/^«^^ s^Kg en^ 
und 2859 this two days nicht richtig sein? War dies doch 1»«^*«» 
die Ausdrucksweise der Zeit; unter vielen Stellen nur eine 
bei Davenport: this three months^ Dodsley 0. P. XI, 299. 
Bei ye und you ist die Theorie, für Shakespeare den Accu- 
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sativ ye überall zu tilgen, gewiss falsch ; in den losen Reden 
des alten Capulet (551), Mercutio's (1140) und in der des 
Bedienten (2715), ist ye^ obwohl dies an zweien dieser 
Stellen nur in ß steht, gewiss von des Dichters Hand; wie 
ß von K. L. es im Bauemdialect Edgar's 4, 6 seti^t, wäh- 
rend dies ß sonst fast immer ye nur als Nominativ zulässt. 
Aber viele der alten Shakespearequellen ergeben kein Ge- 
setz des Unterschieds, so weder t von Hamlet, noch a von 
Othello, namenflich aber scheint A es bisweilen geradezu 
umzukehren, z. B. im K, L. an mehreren Stellen. Wir 
linden in A ye alsAccusativ auch oft im edleren Stil z.B. 

I do beseech ye, if you bcar me hard (J. C. 3, 1) 

Demnach brauchte auch hier 2199 nicht geändert zu wer- 
den, wo alle alte Ausgaben das euphonischere ye im klin- 
genden Ausgang bieten: 

Juliet, on Tbursday early will I rouse ye. 

und noch .weniger 2183 bei will ye^ der bekannten Phrase: 

So will ye^ J am sure, tbat you love me. 

Die grammatische Theorie der Zeit war, als Nominativ 
und Vocativ ye und you^ als Accusativ you allein gelten 
zu lassen (<5f. Gil 1. 1. p. 44.), und die älteren Dichter halten 
sich strenge daran, you nur in emphatischer Weise 
als Nominativ zu gebrauchen. Udall (vor 1566) weicht 
selten um des Reims willen einmal hiervon ab ; sonst immer 
so, wie in der nachdrücklichen Wiederholung: 

Ye know bim not, you^ by bis letter and token? (p. 37. ed. Cooper) 

und mit ganzer Strenge beobachtet es Spenser; was bei ihm 
um so nöthiger ist, da seine freiere Wortstellung sonst zu 
vieler Undeutlichkeit geführt haben würde. Vergl. z. B. 
F. Q. 6, 8, 1. die Anrede an die Frauen in Bezug auf 
Männerherzen : 

Be well aware, bow ye tbe same doe vse, 
Tbat pride doe not to tyranny you lift, 
Least, if men you of cruelty accuse, 
He from you take tbat cbiefedome, wbich ye doe abuse. 
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Dagegen mit besondenn Nachdrack das nominativische 
you ib. 6: 

And to the Prince thus sayd; See you^ Sir Koight, 
The greatest shame that ever eye yet saw? 

Die Dramatiker des ausgehenden 16ten Jahrhunderts 
lassen schon yow überall vorwalten. — Durchaus verschieden 
sind die Fälle, in denen Shakespeare she^ he^ they als Ac- 
cusative; her^ htm, thcm als Nominative zu brauchen scheint, 
wie in unserm Stück : 

Earth hath swallow'd all my hopes but she^ 
She's the hopefui lady of my earth. (250) 

And yet no man like he doth grie?e my heart. (1W2) 

denn hier sind die Ausdrücke all my hopes but she und 
no man like he gewissermassen coalescirt und bilden zu- 
sammengefasst neue Wörter mit der Form des Nominativs, 
die wie alle Substantive flexionslos sind. So sagt in How 
to Choose u. s. w. der Prahler Brabo im Reim: 

I will witbdraw, and draw on any he^ 

That in the world's nvide round dare cope with me. 

und Spenser, Sheph. Cal. January, ebenfalls im Reim: 

And eke ten thousand sithes I bless the stour, 
Wherein I saw so faire a sight as she. 

Doch auch ausserhalb des Reims die seltsamen Accusative 
bei Marlowe: 

Thyself and them, shall neirer part from me (I. p. 30.) 

Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamborlaine, 
Shall want my heart to be with gladness fiird. (ib.) 

welche in unserm Stücke ein Gegenbild haben: 

I pray thee, chide me not : her I love now 

Doth grace for grace and love for love allow. (1032.) 

wenn nicht nach now der Nominativ who zu ergänzen ist 
zu her = eam nunc amOy quae. 

Umgekehrt bei Spenser F. Q. 2, 12, 70 Nominativfor- 
men wie oben: 

Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all they mote delight a daintie eare. 
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Ueberall sind neue Einheiten: any he^ all they^ so fair a 
sight as she^ und dahinter eine grammatische Pause. Das- 
selbe findet audi ausserhalb des Reims bei Shakespeare 
statt z. B. K. L. 4, 2. 

Yes, [and] you havc seen Cassio and she together. 

Aber es ist immer recht selten*); häufiger ist who für whom. 

Auch manche andre Formen als ye hätte man wohl 
bestehen lassen können. Was nutzt es dass man einzelne 
ältere Orthographien wie swound und banckrout zurück- 
führt? So sind fow?ard (2173), /ar/Aer (2709; ein Unterschied 
scheint nicht bestanden zu haben, es kommen beide Formen 
promiscue vor, und die Grammatiker (Gil. p. 34) geben 
keine Bedeutungsdifferenz an), murther, murtherer (815. 
1480. 1786. 1796. 2640.) im Gegensatz gegen die Syn- 
kopen murderd und murdred^ höre und horson (1157 ff. 
2409.), yond (1908. 1916.), a vsurer{\ 816.), inconstant (2277.), 

• 

der Plural year (919.), quit (=requite cf. Marl. 2, 400; 
3, 281.), das ebenso alterthUmliche Spensersche whiles (2983), 
As (579 wofür man aus « und B Like substituirt), a[h] (1278 
wofür man Oh mit A schreibt), Aye mel (156. 710. 756. 
1578. wo man überall sonderbarerweise Ah me! substituirt 
hat) richtigere Lesarten als die ohne Consequenz dafür von 
Theobald, Steevens u. s. w. beliebten Stellvertreter, die noch 
immer bestehen. In gewissen Texten steht z. B. 990 noch 
wert thou aus «, obwohl 1023 wast thyself gelassen ist, 
während doch « auch da wert hat, beidemal falsch. Die 
Ä-formen des Präsens in Verbindung mit dem Plural puts 
229, glides 1235, idles 1326, makes 1592, hangs 2630 tilgt 



*) Als einen Ueberrest des ags. Accusativs ^t darf man dies nicht anselin : in dem 
verdorbenen Sächsisch am Ende des Chron. Sax. (1137 — 1154) dringt schon hire als 
Accusativ ein, wo auch schon scw=ea sich findet; bei Layamon hat A regelmässig heo 
wo B schon hire=eam; ebenso ist es mit den jüngeren und älteren Manuscripten der 
Proverbia Alfredi, und so ferner im Altenglischen immer hire, im Miltelenglischen hir. 
Ais eine Ausnahme ist es anzusehen dass noch 1312 bei Adam Dairie 8he = eam vor- 
kommt. Sonst hat Chaucer (Gesenius p. 54) kein she als Accusativ, eben so wenig 
Spenser anders als in der oben erwähnten Erstarrung ganzer Redensarten zu Wörtern. 
Bei Delius, Shakespeare -Lex. pag. XIX., sind noch einige Stellen mehr gesammelt, die 
nur zum Theil hieher gehören. 
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man und lässt andere (z. B. 998. 30 nach «, in |3 fiel das 
Zahlzeichen 2 aus) bestehen, während man den Plural 
light nach dem Collectiv a pack of blessings 1834 mit d 
und a in light verwandelt. In allen diesen Fällen, da sie 
mit dem Gebrauche der Zeit übereinstimmen, ist kein Grund 
von der Ueberlieferung abzuweichen. 

Zwei Züge, die theils durch y ff. theils durch einige 
der neueren Herausgeber fast gänzlich verwischt sind, treten 
noch deutlich in ß hervor: 

1. Die Zulassung von mehr altpoetischen Compositen 
ohne s und ed. So finden wir nur in ß circle-orb 855 
d. i. Cirkelkreis, und Mountain-tops 1914; in ßy this City- 
side 115, mark-man 204, spider-legs 487, my truelove-pas- 
sion 849, rieh Musick-tongue 1334, our morning-rest 2872; 
welche Formen ausser City-side alle in späteren Ausgaben, 
meist in 6 und A, ein s erhalten. Aus circle orb macht 
y circled orb. Es erinnert dies an die Zurückführungen, 
welche P in vier meist nur in A befindlichen Formen mit 
ed auf einfache Composita macht*), und dies Zusammen- 
treffen mit ß spricht wieder einmal für P. Je öfter der 
Text wiederholt wurde, desto mehr gingen jene selteneren 
Composita ohne ä, die nach alter Orthographie meist keinen 
Bindestrich hatten, verloren; C brachte einige wieder und 
änderte so auch 105, wo ß morning's dew hat. 

2. Die Zulassung von mehr diabetischen Formen, 
namentlich in den komischen Rollen. Dies ist ein Zug der 
allen Quartausgaben der Folio gegenüber gemein ist. Man 
bemerkte**) nur hyloneSßb für high lone] nicht aber in der 
Rolle der Amme tis . . tis für this . . this 681 und das 
zweimal in ß befindliche weraday für weladay 1579.2431, 
wozu auch A 600 , welches Rowe, und a 2596, welches B 
in he verwandelte, gehören, so wie das a = of 492. 1889. 

Beide Züge werden schwerlich auf Corruption beruhen, 
denn ß stand dem Manuscripte des Dichters am nächsten. 



•) cf. P. S. p. 138 f. 

^) Collier, ed. 1. p. 389; Dyce, Rem. p. 169. 
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"'• Ist dies der Fall, so können auch die orthographischen 

phische'ti- Eigenheiten in |3 einiges Interesse in Anspruch nehmen, in- 

^von*jäf" sofern wir in ihnen aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach die des 

Dichters selbst haben und zwar so wie er um 1590 — 98 

(die Abfassungszeit des Stücks) zu schreiben pflegte. P]s 

sind folgende: 

1. Die Homographen des Reims und Wortspiels sind, 
nach der alten Weise Spenser's und Marlowe's, ziemlich 
häufig. So 252 und 971 hart : pari; 632 und 636 kis : this; 
ß3S praire : dispaire ; 992 und 2292 wo : no : Romeo (da- 
gegen 999 loe : foe)] 1014 eies : lies^ wo schon y heart^ 
kissey prayer^ woe^ eyes schreibt. Manchmal bleibt diese 
alte Assimilirung der Orthographie noch über ß hinaus: 
lS4i preast : breast } 635 tuch:much^ 871 brest:rest^ 979 
hed:bed; 994 ayen:then; 1041 hast: fast ^ wo zum Theil 
erst die jüngsten Ausgaben prest^ tauch, breast^ head^ ayain^ 
haste schreiben. So ist auch das Wortspiel mit sore 443ff 
für das' Auge gleich gemacht. Aber es herrscht auch in ß 
keine Consequenz: vgl. das Wortspiel mit soule 440, dum 
464f, hoar ll57ff u. a. m.; so wie die Reime 977 Bene- 
dicitie : me; 984 braine : rayne; 1011 here : deare; 1021 
Sit : yet u. a. m. Bei Spenser, Marlowe u. A. ist die Ho- 
mographie häufiger, aber auch nicht durchstehend. Sie 
verschwindet immer mehr und mehr während des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts. 

2. Das Zusammenschreiben der Composita ist häufig. 
So bei Adjectiven 127 alcheering^ 174 welsee[m]ing ^ 261 
Earthtreading^ 431 hudwinckt^ 602 welgouernd (c£ Spenser 
F. Q. 1, 5, 28 welfauourd), 608 und 1806 il[l]beseeming, 
1619 douefeatherd und woluishraueniny ^ 2297 selfewield 
u. a. m.: aber es findet sich auch oft Trennung z. B. the 
all seeing Sun 326. Bei Substantiven: 433 Crowkeeper^ 
468 daylight^ 486 waggonspokes^ 491 Haselnut^ 500 tithpigs^ 
508 ioynstooks und Courtcubbert^ IMnothing, 904t schoole- 
boyeSy 1205 topgallant^ 2563 deadmen^ wo meist überall 
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schon Y CroW'keeper^ day-light^ schoole boyes u. s. w. Auch 
assoone 1176, wie durchstehend bei Spenser. Doch findet 
sich auch in ß schon 539 March-pane^ 740 field-bed^ 1073 
fashion-mongers ; so wie 1314 loue-devouring^ 1546 loue- 
performing u. s. w. 

3. ß hat nicht selten einen horizontalen Strich statt 
des Nasals, vermuthlich dem Manuscripte genau nachfolgend, 
so 483. 486. 633. u. s. w. Daher der häufige Druck- 
fehler kisman für kinsman^ und welseeing für well-seeming 174. 

4. ß hält sehr Maas mit dem Grossschreiben der 
' Wörter, und beschränkt es fast ganz auf Nomina propria 

und Alles, was sich denselben an persönlichen und localen 
Bezeichnungen annähert, namentlich auf solche wie Gorf, 
Churchy Christian^ HereÜcques^ Catiffe wretch^ Emperor^ 
Countie^ Prince^ Lord^ Ladie^ Coachmakers^ Lawyers^ Noble 
in der Anrede, Good Prudence (Anrede), brighi Angell (An- 
rede), Joynery Fairie^ Lover^ Bride ^ the SearcherSy Condtät 
girle^ Fncle, Nephew. Couzin u. s. w.; dann Thiemamen 
wie Ape^ Larke^ Eagle^ Beare u. s. w. ; demnach solche 
geographischer Art wie Sommer^ Moone^ Sun^ Earth-quake^ 
Mountaine tops^ Sea^ Wind^ Claudes^ Meteor^ East^ West- 
ward, Northy South u. dgl.; Localitäten wie Tower ^ Town^ 
Citie^ Panirie^ Monument^ Tombe^ Caue^ Doue-house^ Char- 
nel-house^ Tauerne, Chamber^ Stage^ Orchard walls; Kunst- 
ausdrücke, Fremdwörter und einige spezielle, seltene Sach- 
namen Discords^ Sharpes^ Diuision^ Huntsup^ March-pane^ 
Christall scales^ Scarlet lip^ Rapier^ (hrdial^ Agot stone^ Jewel^ 
Xanon^ Cheuerell^ Leiters^ Plantan leafe^ Couer^ Courtcub- 
berty ChaoSy Eccho^ Center^ Sycamour^ Benefice^ Pentycost^ 
Violl (phial)y Elklocks^ Corns^ Charrioty Beere (=- bier) 
u. dgl. m. Der Gebrauch geht so selten über * das Sub- 
stantivum hinaus, dass man die wenigen Beispiele der Art 
(1076 und 2514) wohl für Druckfehler halten kann. Ab- 
^tracta finden sich nie gross geschrieben. 

5. Ein besonders alterthümlicher Zug der Ortho- 
graphie von ß ist (doch nur in geringen Spuren) darin zu 
erkennen, dass bisweilen noch das nachdrücklich betonte 
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io^ he^ shey me u. s. w. mit verdoppeltem Vocal geschrieben 
wird. Unsere heutige Orthographie hat dies nur auf den 
Gebrauch von too als Verstärkungsadverb beschränkt. So 
1167 in der Inversion der Präposition : cf. 618. 1358. 1515. 
2103. 2109. 2141; so 1058 bei dem nachdrücklich betonten 
hee. Die späteren Ausgaben, die oft ohne allen Grund 
tooy hee^ shee^ mee u. s. w. schreiben (auch ß einzeln z. B. 
2079), verdunkeln den Sinn dieser Orthographie gänzlich. 
In älteren Stücken zeigt sich der Unterschied der tonlos- 
enklitischen Formen von den stärkeren (cf. vvv und vvv) 
noch deutlich, so in Roister Doister: 

Tbis is hee^ vnderstand, that killed (p. 22.) 

If any doe lyve a woman of honestie, 

I would have sworne Christian Custance had bcne ihee, (p. 79.) 

I seeke to onc Misb*esse Custance house, here dwellyng. 

Trup, It is my mistresse ye seeke too^ by your tclling. (p. 29.) 

Too it againe! (p. 77.) 

6. Die noch später wiedereingeführte Schreibart mit 
einfachen Endconsonanten nach kurzem Vocal findet sich 
oft nur in ß. So 490 big, 326 und 747 sun^ 362 dug, 
762 Stars ^ wo später bigge^ Sunney Dugge^ starres. Auch 
im Innern des Wortes öfter einfache Consonanz z. B. alie^ 
litle^ pretie^ merie^ wagoner^ quarelly maners: in letzteren 
Wörtern der Etymologie nach richtiger. Umgekehrt pre- 
diccamenty draggon^ bannishty harlottry^ mannage^ maruetthtiSy 
subtiUy^ Happlie. 

7. Durchstehender ist ie am Ende für y; so betülie^ 
sawcie, iwentie^ earlie^ drie^ lie etc., wo y beauty^ sawcy^ 
twenig u. s. w. ; durchweg ö, do, go statt oä, doe, goe ; 
bisweilen wold und shuld. Im E-laut recht oft das alte 
ea^ so neast^ sheady ieast^ least (die Conjunction)^ yea- 
loWy orepearch^ dispearse^ sceane^ extreame ^ seaze^ cot- 
queane; Alles, wie die Untersuchung von allen Seiten be- 
stätigt, zu Shakespeare's Zeit noch reiner E-Laut, nicht 
I-Laut. Wenigstens galt die E-Aussprache den Theoreti- 
kern als die einzig richtige, wie Gil in seiner phonetischen 
Schrift in allen Wörtern wie meat^ feasty fear^ tear (Thräne), 
speak^ weak, teach, zealy perceave u. s. w. ea nur als i be- 
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zeichnet, und Reimbindungen bei Spenser wie weake 
(schwach) quake : bespake (3, 2, 42) oder cares : teares 
(Thränen) ; feares : appeares (3, 4, 57) und beames : reames 
(Reiche) (3, 5, 53), so wie die Vermeidung solcher Reime 
wie stveet : meat, week (Woche) : speak^ welche damals un- 
rein sein mussten, zur Genüge beweisen. Die zahllosen 
Reime wie there : fear waren also damals nicht unrein. 
Auch oa häufig für o im Inlaut, wie ea für a, z. B. troath^ 
ihroaney noates; ou für den schon getrübten U-Laut in 
bloud^ floud (cf. course 1672); dagegen oo für den reinen 
U-Laut in swoony (104), roong (2393), strooke^ iooke 
u. a. m. ; Sommer durchweg wie bei Spenser, auch shot=shut 
1592; renowmd nach richtiger Etymologie 1967 wie bei 
Spenser (z. B. 3, 1, 3; 5, 11 ; 6, 29) und Marlowe (z. B. 
I, 27 ; II, 1 3) ; maister durchweg für master^ wie ebenfalls 
bei Spenser; die richtigere Endung or oft für our z. B. 
122. 591. 845. 1184; nach ck meist kein stummes ^, so 
backy prick u. s. w., wo y backe^ pricke u. s. w.; t häufig 
vor o statt ^, so gorgious^ Surgion^ hidious u. a. m.*) 

Wie wenig erschöpfend auch diese Zusammenstellung 
von Einzelheiten sein mag, die durch Hinzufügung von 
Beispielen aus andern Stücken und aus den Schriften der 
besten Zeitgenossen hier nicht vermehrt werden soll: so 
viel geht doch auch daraus hervor, dass nicht alles Willkür 
und Unsinn, ist, was uns die ächtesten Texte Shakespea- 
re's an Orthographie bieten, und dass das auffallende Zu- 
sammentreffen mit den besten älteren Zeitgenossen eine 
Bürgschaft dafür giebt, dass nicht der Setzer von |3, son- 
dern der Dichter selbst so zu schreiben pflegte. 

Aber ß hat auch viele Fehler. Ich stelle hier einige ^v. 
besonders bemerkenswerthe Züge derselben zusammen, weil d^Y Fehfcr 
sie gerade für die unmittelbare Abhängigkeit aus des Dich- >" ^• 
ters Handschrift sprechen. 



*) Ueber die orthographische Behandlung der Synkope, als von besonderer Wich- 
tigkeit in metrischer Beziehung, siehe Abhandlung II; über die Interpunction siehe bei 
8 ond A. 
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1. Das Lemma 448, Horatio statt Merctäioj sieht 
nicht wie ein Setzerfehler, sondern wie ein Schreibfehler 
des Dichters aus, als habe dem Verfasser des bei Meres 
nicht erwähnten Hamlet schon vor 1598 ein Horatio vor- 
geschwebt. 

2. In der als Prosa gedruckten metrischen Schilde- 
rung der Feenkönigin finden sich zweimal mitten in der 
Zeile grosse Anfangsbuchstaben gerade da, wo der Vers 
anfängt: 491 ^Made und 503 :0f ^ v/elches dem damaligen 
Gebrauch in gewöhnlicher Prosa zuwiderläuft. Es sind 
Spuren der Versabtheilungen des Manuscripts. 

3. Die falschen Versabtheilungen, welche hin und 
wieder vorkommen, und welche sich zum Theil ganz bis 
ans Ende der alten Texte gehalten haben, z. B. i575f. 
2948ff., beruhten vermuthlich auf der flüchtigen Art, wie 
manchmal im Manuscripte die Verse abgetheilt waren. Be- 
sonders häufig hat ß den in der Antwort folgenden Halb- 
vers mit dem nächsten Verse zu einer Zeile verbunden: 
227. 703. 727. 742. 799. 1196. 1629. 1795. 1903. 2037. 
2127. 2293; seltener einen Vers (wie A so oft thut) falsch 
getrennt: 935. 1774f. Jenes mag daher rühren, dass z. B. 
799 so im Manuscripte stand: 

$0 stumblest on my counsell. Ro* By a naroe, 
I know not how to teil thee who I am : 

und der Setzer, der das Ende der ersten Zeile herunter- 
rückte und den Reim nicht bemerkte (Spenser schrieb in 
solchem Falle ame^ z. B. 3, tO, 39), glaubte, dass es mit 
der folgenden einen Vers bilden sollte. Auffallender Weise 
hat a 799 und 1795 denselben Fehler, während 1694 beide 
richtig abtheilen. 

5. Eb lag gewiss in der Eigenthümlichkeit der bei ß 
zu Grunde liegenden Handschrift, dass (meistens in seltene- 
ren Wörtern die der Setzer nicht kannte) sich so häufig 
a und o verwechselt finden: ottamie 437, Agot stone 484, 
collors 487, Musitions 556 und 2519ff. (ein so häufiger 
Fehler, dass man fast zweifeln möchte ob er bloss von 
dem Setzer stammt), Pylat 827, gan 1462, Phaetan 1544, 
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obsohier 1739 und obsölu'd 2146, iocand 1913, Canapie 
2687, VioU 2250 und 2351 — letztere vielleicht des Ver- 
fassers Orthographie. Aehnlich bei er und e: Persans 49 \. 
Mar. 733, arithmatick 1442, Appothacarie 2595, mad man 
1751 ; bei er und or: tuter 1391, nllegater 2601 ; überhaupt 
bei Fremdwörtern : Neronas 85 (wo der Name zum ersten 
Male vorkommt), Bcnedicitie 977, pardons mees 1013^ 
Petrach 1078, Bon ievr 1082, tortoyes 2600. In der Hand- 
schrift werden u und n sehr ähnlich gewesen sein, daher 
ein Fehler wie 2460 loue für long. Aus einer Combina- 
tion dieser Fehler entstanden zwei stärkere Versehen. 388 
und 389 glaubte der Setzer die Zerdehnung houer zu er- 
kennen, es stand aber honor da. 2678 und 2819 ver- 
kannte er das seltene Wort yeugh und las beidemal yong[h] 
= young.. Denn obwohl die gutturale Aspirata im Aus- 
laute (nicht im Inlaute, wo sie fast immer noch lautete, 
oder wenigstens nach der Meinung der damaligen Ortho- 
episten noch lauten sollte) in Wörtern wie high^ nigh^ though^ 
through^ bough schon durchaus stumm geworden war, so 
wurde sie doch oft noch geschrieben, namentlich auch in 
diesem Worte: 

The eugh obedient to the benders will (Spens. F. Q. 1, 1, 9) 

und wie Shakespeare selbst high = „eUen" 1297 schrieb, 
so schrieb er hier gewiss yeugh. *) 

6. Der stärkste Beweis aber, dass ß aus dem Ma- 
nuscripte des Dichters entstammt ist, liegt darin, dass sich 
in ß mehrmals zwei Fassungen oder sogar fast dasselbe 
an zwei Stellen kurz nacheinander gedruckt findet. Der 
Dichter verwarf wohl einmal das zuerst Hingeschriebene 
und setzte, ohne jenes deutlich auszustreichen, eine bessere 
Fassung darunter ; dem Setzer, der mit mechanischer Treue 
verfuhr, entging es, dass die ersten Zeilen nicht gelten 
sollten. Dies ist am augenscheinlichsten der Fall im An- 
fange des Monologs, den der Mönch 2, 3 hält Der Ver- 



*) Vgl. P. S, p. 218—220. 493f. und das Facsimilc bei Halliwcll, Life of Sbake- 
Bpeare p. 278; wo zugleich viele Proben -der damaligen Schrift. 
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fasser wollte erst mit Vers 939 schliessen und begann so- 
gleich den Monolog. Es mag ihm dann eingefallen sein, 
Romeo habe zur Verbindung der Scene einige. Worte zu 
sagen, dass er den Mönch aufsuchen wolle. Diese warf 
er in dem Couplet 944f. — es trägt noch die Spuren der 
Flüchtigkeit — rasch dazwischen, bemerkte den Scenen- 
wechsel und begann nun seinen Monolog von neuem.' Der 
Setzer, welcher nur das vor 940 stehende Lemma Fri. 
aurchstrichen fand, dächte nicht daran, dass damit die 
Tilgung aller vier folgenden Zeilen gemeint sei, Hess also 
nur jenes aus und setzte frischweg Alles hintereinander 
weg, wie er es fand. Bei einem Dichter wie diesem war 
es natürlich, dass er auch nicht einmal beim Wiederhin- 
schreiben sich wörtlich wiederholen konnte ; offenbar ist die 
zweite Fassung im letzten Verse eleganter, made by 943 
ist in Vergleich mit ^49 steif. Die Theaterversion a kannte 
die Worte nur da, wo sie auf der Bühne gesprochen wur- 
den; <J, das gute Quellen hatte, strich sogleich richtig; die 
übrigen mühten sich vergebens damit ab, die durch y ver- 
mehrte Verwirrung zu lösen; B strich sogar das Aechte. 

Auch 786 könnte Belonging to a man vom Dichter 
verworfen sein, wenn es nicht eine Auslassung in ß ist, zu 
der a die andere Hälfte aufbewahrt hat. Doch könnte bei 
einer halbausgestrichenen Zeüe auch in die Theaterversion 
übergegangen sein, was nicht sollte. 

Aber eine sichere Dittotypie ist 1728ff. Der Dichter 
hatte erst 1728 und 1729 hingeschrieben; dies missfiel ihm 
dann, und er schrieb 1730 — 32 darunter, indem er das 
Vorige (übrigens liesse sich 1729 wohl zwischen 1732 und 
1733 brauchen) so flüchtig als zum Wegfallen bestimmt 
bezeichnete, dass der Setzer es nicht merkte. Hier strich 
A das Richtige und liess das Falsche stehen; a als Thea- 
terrecension kannte nur das Richtige. 

Auch 2777 ist ganz von derselben Art. Die erste 
mattere Fassung / will believe^ welche das Metrum stqrt, 
ist mit sammt der zweiten kräftigeren in ß übergegangen. 

Eine sehr bedeutende Dittotypie folgt gleich darauf, 
indem die vier Zeilen 2783—86 offenbar die kürzere Fassung 
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des nachfolgenden Schlusses 2787 — 99 sind; die erste die- 
ser dreizehn Zeilen hängt mit den vorigen garnicht zu- 
sammen, aber wohl, wenn man jene vier Zeilen sich weg- 
denkt, mit der dann vorhergehenden 2782. Dem Dichter 
kamen neue Gedanken, während er schrieb, er fing also 
noch einmal an, führte weiter aus und schloss dann ebenso 
wie er vorher hatte schliessen wollen. Hier strich aber- 
mals d an richtiger Stelle, und abermals hat a nur Spuren 
des Richtigen ; die andern Texte blieben in der Verwirrung 
hangen. 

Ein ähnlicher Irrthum könnte durch Nichtbeachtung 
des Verworfenen und Umgestellten in die Schlussscene ge- 
kommen sein. Nach a tritt erst der Prinz mit seinen Be- 
gleitern auf, erhält von dem Hauptmann Nachricht vom 
Funde der drei Leichen und befiehlt den Mördern nachzu- 
setzen; dann erst erscheinen die Capulets. In ß scheint 
dies seltsam verwirrt. Erst spricht der auftretende Prinz 
zwei Zeilpn, auf welche Niemand antwortet, dann kommen 
Capulet und Gemahlin und sprechen nur unter sich, dann 
fragt der Prinz noch einmal, erhält von der Wache Be- 
scheid und giebt Befehle ; und nun treten die Capulets noch 
einmal auf (d und A tilgen diese Bühnenanweisung) und 
erheben die Wehklage bei Juliens Leiche. Wenn dies 
nicht so zu denken ist, dass zwei Handlungen auf zwei 
verschiedenen Theilen der Bühne vorgehen, so dass die Ca- 
pulets mit 2876 von dem einen Theil der Bühne abgehen, 
und erst mit 2885 auf dem andern, das Grabmal dar- 
stellenden, wiederauftreten: so würde man versucht sein 
umzusetzen, und die Worte 2873 — 76 zwischen 2884 und 
2885 einzuscjiieben, möchte es denn mit den sehr gleich- 
lautenden Versen des Prinzen 2871 und 2877 (auch 2873 
hat ganz ähnliche Form) sein wie es wolle. 

Eine Dittotypie könnte auch 2268 sein, welchem Verse 
eine etwas gefälligere Ausführung desselben Gedankens in 
zwei Versen folgt. Nur ist auffallend, dass hier a mehr 
mit der kürzeren ei^sten Fassung stimmt (wie auch mit 
2871), und dass auch d beide Fassungen beibehält. 

Kleinere Dittotypien innerhalb der Zeile von derselben 
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Art, dass der Dichter erst anders hatte fortfahren wollen, 
sind did 631, new 1560, Rauenous 1619 (dafür setzte er 
nachher woluishrauenous\ das dritte Romeo 702 (ob auch 
2388?), vielleicht so auch das doppelte Look 2436, das 
doppelte alack 2123 und a iealous hood 2408, It is my 
LadielbSj I sweare 2070, Brother 2668. Dagegen sehen 
Stellen wie: 1490 das für Sinn und Versmass störende 
Cozin^ 2571 das doppelte How doih my Ladie (an zweiter 
Stelle beidemal das Falsche), mehr aus wie ein Verirren 
des Setzers nach der vorigen Zeile oder ein Verschreiben 
im Manuscript. 



Wir können uns Glück wünschen, dass der Setzer 
von j3 mit so ängstlicher Treue 'auch was er nicht sollte 
und was er nicht verstand, beibehielt: er machte gewiss 
wenig oder gar keine Conjecturen. Hatte er besonderen 
Auftrag sorgfältig zu sein ? Eis war die ganz verstümmelte 
Ausgabe von 1597 vorangegangen: hier sollte das Stück 
:zum ersten Male vollständig erscheinen. Nun, es geschah 
darin eher zuviel als zuwenig. Hätte der Dichter selbst 
auch nur einen flüchtigen Blick über die Seiten gleiten 
lassen, so wären solche Fehler unmöglich stehen geblieben. 
Ihm mögen sie wohl ziemlich gleichgültig gewesen sein. 
Aber das hindert nicht, dass die Herausgeber sich des 
Original- Manuscriptes bedienten, das Shakespeare wohl im 
Hinblick auf die traurige Verunstaltung, in der man seinen 
Romeo unter die Leserwelt gebracht hatte, gestattet haben 
mag. So weit mag er doch wohl sich um seine Reputation 
gekümmert haben. 
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Hier haben wir im Ganzen eine getreue Wiederholung 
von ß. In der Seitehabtheilung stimmt y fast immer mit ß 
überein; der Unterschied beträgt nie über eine Zeile. Aue 
grösseren Fehler von ß, z.B. die Dittotypien, bleiben un- 
verändert; manche kleinere mechanische werden gebessert, 
oft in sehr ungeschickter Weise, z. B. 828 washeth nicht 
(wie 6 thut) in washt, sondern in washet Dabei kam es 
vor, dass y einen kleinen mechanischen Druckfehler in ß 
voraussetzt^, wo ein grösserer Lesefehler des Setzers vor- 
handen war, so dass y eine Schlimmbesserung machte. Ein 
Jäolcher Fall ist 1454, wo y nur, wass äusserlich am näch- 
sten lag, end in and verwandelte, obwohl jenes für eied 
(ey'd) verdnickt war; 1073, wo y pardons mees in pardon 
mees verwandelte, obwohl jenes ein viel stärker verdrucktes 
Fremdwort perdona gewesen zu sein scheint; und 2888, 
wo y richtig durch Verwandlung von it in is zu bessern 
meinte, während doch is vermuthlich in ß nach it ausge- 
lassen war. 

Ganz ohne Verstand sind jedoch einige Aenderungen 
nicht So sind 758 do für io 1255 / had? für /? 2460 
long für loue (auch « hat long) 2580 euen für in (auch a 
hat euen) gute Conjectureil, aber sie sind selten. Gewöhn- 
lich, wenn der Setzer von y einmal eine stärkere Aenderung 
wagte, war er sehr unglücklich. So, wenn er 94 our farther 
pleasure in our Faihers pleasure umwandelte, obwohl von 
einem Vater des Prinzen nirgends die Rede ist (der Setzer 
kannte das Stück zu Anfang nicht und änderte doch drauf 
los) ; oder wenn er 405 • das ihm unverständliche euery mar- 
ried liniament dreist in euery seuer all /mmw^nf verwandelte; 
so 2743 die unglückliche Conjectur commiseration u. a. m. 
Auch 1428 Forbidden (statt Forbid this) und 728 die Ein- 
flickung von and sind muthwillige und ungeschickte Aen- 
derungen; vielleicht nicht besser Zusätze wie a 39. Der 
schwache Versuch, welchen er 936 machte, durch Zuse- 
tzung des Rubrum Ro. die Verwirrung dieser Stelle zu heben, 
machte sie erst recht unauflöslich. 
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Nirgends sieht man ein Bestreben das Metrische zu 
reguliren. Das Einzige, wobei der Setzer von y mit einer 
gewissen Consequenz verfuhr, war gerade zum Schaden 
der metrischen Genauigkeit, nämlich das Aufgeben der 
scheinbar nachlässigeren Orthographie der synkopirten For- 
atm und der Krasen , worüber später. Hiedurch liess er 
sich 608 verleiten statt bittrest den Positiv bitter zu drucken, 
der noch in unserm Texte figurirt. 

Hin und wieder tritt wohl auch eine Spur von gram- 
matischem Purificiren auf, doch immer sehr leise. So lesen 
wir 365 alone für hylone (welches ein Provinzialismus ge- 
wesen zu sein scheint), 1140 you für yee^ 919 yeares für 
yeare (was 337 erst D ändejt). Einige Male wird das Com- 
positum ohne s verdrängt. Siehe bei (3. 

Eigentliche Druckfehler, welche neu in y gemacht wer- 
den, sind recht häufig. Der schlottrige Druck bewirkte 
oft Trennung von Wörtern, wo keine sein sollte; es ist 
dies in meinen Noten, wofern es keine weitere Folgen hatte, 
nicht inmier angegeben worden. Wie in C ist in y sehr oft 
VV für W gedruckt; the für thee ist sehr häufig. Grobe 
Druckfehler wie 333 sheives für seemes^ welches blosse Dit- 
totypie zu sein scheint, 715 striueth für stirreth sind lange 
nicht so häufig als in A und B. 

In der Interpunction macht y wohl manche Correc- 
turen und auch neue Fehler, aber es ist im Ganzen kein 
Unterschied von der in ß ; nur dass y die in (3 befindlichen 
Kommata häufig innerhalb der Zeile weglässt (736. 739. 
757. 1003. 1005. 1018.) und nicht selten ein Semikolon 
(z.B. 2758) einsetzt, während ich in ß kein einziges ausser 
464. bemerkt habe. Man kann wohl annehmen das Shake- 
speare es selten brauchte, ganz entgegengesetzt Ben Jonson, 
der es sehr liebt. Auch tilgt y einige Ausrufungszeichen, 
die ß richtig hat, z. B. 2436. 2448. 2449.. und verwandelt 
2851 das Punct in ein Fragezeichen, obgleich mit „Führ', 
Knab', wohin." vielleicht indirecte Frage gemeint wai:.. An 
ziemlich vielen Stellen fügt y Apostroph bei, z. B.*^ 688. 
724. 788. 1044. 1115. 1300. u. s. w. 

Ich habe den Reprint von Steevens ganz genau mit 
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dem Original verglichen, und daraus gesehen, dass er im 
Durchschnitt recht zuverlässig ist. Nur selten kommen stär- 
kere Fehler vor, wie 682, wo y nicht hart sondern learrd hat; 
1404, wo nach Steevens schon y bloudy auslässt, welches 
doch erst Äff. thut; 2229, woystay^ nicht slay hat; 2958, 
wo y nicht into^ sondern wie alle andern Ausgaben in liesst, 
• Kleinere Fehler kann man vergleichen 820 extr. 2101 eitp. 
2331. 2543. 2555. 2575. 2621. 2778 (2 Fehler). 2804. 
2853. Solche kleine Versehen werden den Besten begegnen, 
wie denn z. B. auch Malone's Angabe (z. B. zu 898) und 
CoUier's (z. B. über die B - Vulgate in Bezug auf den Cor- 
rector 328 und 2380) auf einer Verwechselung beruhen, 
aber sie geben keine Entschuldigung dafür ab, dass ein Her- 
ausgeber zur Hälfte und drüber fgusche Angaben macht, und 
wenn derselbe sich den Scherz mit dem Publicum erlaubt 
zu versichern er habe mit Benutzung aller vorhandenen 
Hilfemittel gearbeitet, während er keins der wichtigeren selbst 
kennen lernte, so darf er sich nicht darüber beklagen, wenn 
dasjenige Publicum, welches ordentlich unterrichtet zu sein 
wünscht, dies übel nimmt und auch das sehr Verdienstliche 
einer solchen. Ausgabe minder willig anerkennt. 
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Ganz anders ist d. Es ist die erste einigermassen 
durchgeführte Reinigung des Textes. Die Dittotypien in ß 
werden gestrichen, manche Stellen werden auf die Lesart 
von |5 oder a zurückgeführt, ohne directe Benutzung der- 
selben. Um so mehr werden die Separatlesarten von d 
der Aufmerksamkeit werth sein. 

Beweise dafür, dass d unmittelbar mit y zusammenhange, '• 
liefern die vielen y und ö (nicht auch ß) gemeinschaftlichen von ^ zu y, 
kleinen Druckfehler und Druckeigenheiten, z. B. 384 (Punct 
nach once\ 500 (a sleepe getrennt), 574 {Ladie is\ 740 {to 
statt too\ 867 (das Komma zwischen Ere und one\ 1251 
(das Komma vor he)^ 1379 (somthing)^ 1416 {woulds statt 
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woüldst)^ 1502 (.die Orthographie peircing)^ 1684 (heide 
heare statt here\ 1820 (beide Disgressiny) u. a. m. Denn 
aus solchen Kleinigkeiten ist mehr zu beweisen als aus 
wichtigeren Stellen, wo jeder auch selbständig auf dasselbe 
hätte fallen können. Entweder also ist y ein Abdruck von d 
oder d ein Abdruck von y. Dass das Erstere nicht der 
Fall ist, ist daraus zu sehen, dass dieselbe Zusammenstim- 
mung in kleinen mechanischen Fehlern und Druckeigenheiten 
zwischen ß und y sich in andern Stellen findet als in denen 
wo sie zwischen y und rf ist. Wenn aber d das Mittelglied 
zwischen ß und y wäre, i^o wäre es undenkbar, dass y ge- 
rade denselben kleinen mechanischen Fehler an derselben 
Stelle wo er in |5 ist wieder machen sollte, nachdem d ihn 
bereits gebessert hätte. Dies gilt auch von grösseren Fällen. 
Wenn z. B. 710 tf das unverständliche Neece in Deere 
verwandelt, oder wenn dieselbe Ausgabe 2783 — 87 die 
ganze Stelle Come lie thou — again als interpolirt ausstösst, 
wie sollte es, wenn y von d abgedruckt wäre, möglich sein, 
dass y wieder Neece schreibt und jene in 6 ausgestossenen 
Verse wie in ß abdruckt? Da also auch die Annahme, 
dass wie y selbständig von ß so auch 6 selbständig von ß 
abgedruckt sei, durch das oben nachgewiesene Zusammen- 
treffen in kleinen Druckfehlern zwischen y und S wegfällt, 
so bleibt nichts Anderes übrig, als dass 6 von y abhängt, 
also die vierte, nicht die dritte Quartausgabe ist*). 

Die Zeit von ö fällt also, da aus 1637 in e ein Wie- 
derabdruck von d vorliegt, zwischen 1609 und 1637. Die 
Orthographie von d, welche in « schon beträchtlich moder- 
nisirt ist, scheint wie gewöhnlich der Zeit ihres Erscheinens 
anzugehören, zumal da d keineswegs ein mechanischer 
Abdruck von y ist, und führt, da sie durchaus die ältere 
ist, eher möglichst nahe an 1609 als an 1637. 6 kann 
also- wohl noch vor des Dichters Tode (1616) gemacht sein. 
Sie ist demnach (ausser P) die einzige spätere Quelle, die 
einen Schatten von Wahrscheinlichkeit geben könnte, dass des 



*) Als dritte findet sie sich aufgeführt in dem übrigens sehr schätzbaren Buche 
von Halliwell, Sbakespeariana, 184|, p. 17. 
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Dichters eigene Aufeicht ihren Druck geleitet habe. Aber 
auch dieser Schatten verschwindet, wenn wir die vielen 
Fehler gewahren, die sie nur y oder auch yß nachdruckte 
(z.B. 1614—17. 1728— 32. 2777f. 2948—50. u.s.w.), und 
es bleibt nichts übrig als (wie bei P) die Annahme dass 
eine in so nahestehender Zeit mächtige und lebendige Theater- 
erinnerung oder etwa Benutzung der Rollen, der Darsteller, 
der Freunde des Dichters die Hand des Correctors von rf 
in so vielen einzelnen Stellen sicher geleitet habe, während 
eine Benutzung des Original-Manuscripts oder eine directe 
Mitwirkung des Verfassers auch ihm fehlte. 

Da sowohl d als B sich bemühten einen Text zu bes- 'J- 
sem, der beiden ungefähr in derselben Gestalt vorlag, so vou '^"zf 
ist es natürlich dass sie nicht leiten auf dieselben Aende- RfemL" 
rangen verfielen. Solche Coincidenzen beweisen nichts für "«"• 
einen directen Zusammenhang von rf und B, sprechen aber 
stark für die Richtigkeit der Aenderung. So machen beide, 
um den Vers zu reguliren, 251 aus Shees She w; 828 aus 
washet die synkopirte Form; schieben 421 das durch Sinn 
und Versmass gebotene it ein (was sie auch 26 beide bei 
in in Prosa thun) und 1991 das ebenso noth wendige him] 
846 ebenso more] 2015 ebenso /; reguliren den Vers 1020 
durch Verwandlung von ringing in ring\ 1550 durch Weg- 
lassung von And'^ 1622 durch Verwandlung von dimme 
oder dimne in damned] 2410 durch Verwandlung von father 
in faithrj schreiben 507 beide Elflocks für Elklocks^ 174 
beide welseeming für welseeing^ 1536 beide / für Ä, 2229 
beide slay (denn lag in B ist wohl nur ein Drackfehler des 
die Correctur missverstehenden Setzers) für stay\ 2240 
chapless für chapels. 

Einige Male ist trotz solcher Coincidenz die Besserang 
falsche So ist 1619 das Komma nach done zu setzen ofifen- 
bar bei d und B nur derselbe unglückliche Einfall, da die 
Verderbniss viel grösser ist, und das ganze Wort Rauenous 
zu streichen ist. 

Weit häutiger und in weit schwierigeren Stellen findet 
sich in B eine andre Besserang (Jer Verderbniss als in d, 
und zwar meist so* dass d das Treffendere hat. Beispiele 
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liefern 250, wo d The^ B aber üp dem wie es scheint un- 
vollständigen Verse zusetzt ; 200, wo 6 Bid zusetzt und maA« 
sclu'eibt, und B sich durch Einsetzung von good hilft; 915, 
wo ö das unsinnige Neece in Deere j B in sweete ändert; 
1509, wo d das aged in ayiU^ B in able ändert; 1560, wo 
6 new streicht, B on in vpon ändert; 710, wo d prouaunt 
in pronounce^ B in Couply (= Couple) ändert; 909, wo d 
den Vers durch myne ergänzt, während B weit unge- 
schickter with vom nächsten Verse heraufnimmt und in die- 
sem The zusetzt; 1741, wo d Then in Thou verwandelt, 
B Then streicht und damit den Vers nochmehr als schon A 
durch Auslassung von a littie verdirbt. Mehr Beispiele geben 
1803 (wo vermuthlich auch A deuote hat). 1836. 2257. 

Ganz selten ist der Fall, dass B eine erhebliche Bes- 
serung hat, wo d nichts bessert; der einzige den ich be- 
merkt habe ist 2455 die Einsetzung von see. 

Das Verhältniss von d zu A ist ungefähr dasselbe, 
nur dass es im Ganzen geringfügigere Stellen sind in denen 
A ändert. So lagen die richtigen Besserungen 715. 971. 
1255. 1573. 2243. 25l8f. (die Tilgung des Schauspielema- 
mens). 2982., welche sich sowohl in rf als in A finden, sehr 
nahe; andre beziehen sich nur auf Orthographie und dergl. 
1252. 1255. 1334. 1672. 1769. 1872. und auf Interpunction 
1766. 2906. Auch das Zusammentreffen in einigen falschen 
Aenderungen betrifft nur Kleinigkeiten z. B. 1450. 1653. 
1346; etwas erheblicher sind 1330. 1346 (obwohl es richtig 
sein kann; nach a sollte man Capels are schreiben) und 
1341 {some für sum). Aber es giebt mehrere eclatante 
Beispiele davon dass 6 das Treffende, A dagegen eine ganz 
ungeschickte Schlimmbesserung hat. So 1836, wo 6 ganz 
richtig mishaued in mishehau^d und puls up in powts vpon 
änderte, A aber durch mishapen und puttest vp den Fehler 
erst recht unkenntlich machte ; 2242, wo d shroud^ A groue 
ergänzt; 2746, wo d richtig Page zusetzt, A dagegen Peter j 
den Irrthum der früheren Ausgaben fortsetzend; 2853, wo 
6 den Druckfehler Ti s is richtig auf This is zurückführte, 
während A daraus alberner Weise Tis is machte und dadurch 
die Verderbniss allen Nachfolgern verschleierte. 
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Recht hat A gegen d vielleicht nur 895 , wo d die 
Abkürzung in y falsch deutet, dagegen A richtig; cf. 2559. 

Mit C und D stimmt 6 nur in einigen Kleinigkeiten 
der Synkope öder dergl. z. B. 1250. 2641. Das Zusam- 
mentreffen in einem starken Druckfehler mit D 707 {madam 
für madman) scheint blosser Zufall, da auch a dagegen 
spricht. 

Dagegen ist es auffallend, wie verhältnissmässig häufig 
und in wie bedeutenden Varianten d und P zusammen- 
stimmen. Es sind die Lesarten cruel (21), swashing (55), 
farther{9i), /mmotir(122), st«Y(898), ä^(1562), potir(1624), 
shroud (2242), wake (2380), füll of woe (2522). An diesen 
10 Stellen lag die Besserung sehr selten nahe und würde 
das Zusammentreffen durch blossen Conjecturalscharfsinn 
nicht wahrscheinlich sein. Eine Abweichung zwischen 6 
und P findet sich 710, wo das Recht offenbar auf Seiten 
von P ist, da auch a die T^esart dove bestätigt. 

Auch mit Rowe trifft 6 einigemal überein: 94. 122. 
706. 2746. 2915; welches für Rowe spricht. 

Wich%er aber für die Bedeutung von d als das Ver- i"- 
hältniss zu den späteren Recensionen ist das Zusammen- ^ou ^8 "^ 
treffen mit den beiden ältesten Texten a und ß. Fast die ^«j'^ J^^^^^^ 
Hälfte aller bedeutenden Lesarten von d (etwa 40 — 50 
Stellen) stimmt direct oder indirect mit a und /3 überein. 

1. Mit ß 122. 715. 971. 1514. 1573. 1653. 1833. 
1834. 1845 (welches keineswegs so ganz nahe lag). 
2853. Eine indirecte Uebereinstimmung scheint mir 1073 
vorzuliegen, indem in der Lesart von |5 pardons tnees das 
Schluss-s von pardons^ das y wegliess, vermuthlich in dem 
Fremdwort perdona-mees von dem jJ-^etzer verlesen war. 
Auch 1428 ist ein nicht ganz uninteressanter Fall, da 
ß Forbid this^ y Forbidden ohne this hat, welches d in 
Forbid änderte, ohne jedoch this wieder einzusetzen. Der 
Corrector von rf wusste oder fühlte, dass Shakespeare nicht 
gesagt haben konnte he has forbidden^ und da bandying 
auch dreisilbig gemessen werden konnte, begnügte er sich 
mit dieser Aenderung. Hätte er ß (oder gar dessen Quelle, 
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das Manuscript) vor sich gehabt, würde er sicher auch fhis 
eingesetzt haben. Forbidden kommt nie im Perf. Act. vor, 
sondern nur passivisch-adjectivisch : 1 H. VI. 3, 1. (his)^ 
L. L. L. 2, 1 ; R. II. 2, 3. Auch bidden ist sehr selten, und 
kommt nur in Much Ado 3, 3. als Perf. Passiv, vor. 
Sonst hält S sich fast von allem grammatischen Besser- 
wissenwollen frei, tilgt kein dialektisches a für he^ on oder 
of^ fugt nur zweimal das « im Compositum hinzu (1334 
und 2872) und schreibt 1833 beim Collectiv den Singular 
des Verbs, wohl mit Unrecht, da schon e wieder zum Plural 
zurückkehrt. Einige Fälle grammatischer Aenderungen 
siehe 507. 551. 669. 1255. 1280. 1554. 

2. aiit «: [26. 94. 174.] 200. [421.] [507.] 551 (you 
fiir ye). [706.] 710. [828. 846.] 909. 936—50. [971. 1020. 
1255.] 1509. [1536. 1620.] 1741.. 1803. 1836. 2038 (ob- 
wohl da erst e die Interpunction vollständig bessert). 2083. 
[2229. 2240.] 2459. 2635. 2715—2819 (die Aenderungen 
in der Personenbezei«hnung). 2783 — 87. 2746. 2915. 
In mehreren dieser Stellen (den eingeklammerten) wurde 
die richtige Lesart auch von späteren Kritikern, von A, 
B, P oder R geftmden; in den wichtigsten (den nicht ein- 
geklammerten) fuhrt nur d die offenbar richtige Lesart von 
a wieder ein. Manche sind noch besonders auffallend. 738 
lässt ß das anstössige Wort [arse vermuthlich] aus und 
schreibt An open^ ov^ a An open Et caetera (ohne or)*^ 
d An open & catera^ and] man sollte denken, hier habe 
der Corrector von 6 sich des Textes von « bedient, obwohl 
er doch nicht ganz folgte. 2545 und 47 hat a beidemal 
Pretie^ d beidemal Pratee^ die übrigen Prates und Protest^ 
woraus P Thou pratest macht. Hier ist zwischen 6 und « 
offenbar ein Zusammenhang: Pretie (Pretty) sieht aus wie 
ein Hörfehler; es passt gar nicht, denn der Frager lässt 
den Andern ablaufen und will nicht loben, auch ironisches 
Lob würde nicht zu dem Ton passen. Prafee ist gebildet wie 
Look'ee^ harKee^ think'ee^ und eine Wendung wie „Schwatz 
du und kein Ende!" (cf. „Lüg du und der Teufel!") 
passt vortrefflich. Prates ist ein Druckfehler von ß in dem 
seltenen dialektischen Worte wie 1073 pardons für perdona. 
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Afle Übrigen entnehmen von A an au^ prates ein pratest 
(weil ja allerdingö oft die zweite Ps, Sing. Präs. nur mit s 
geschrieben wird), und die neuere Gelehrsamkeit führte 
prates wieder zurück, als sei es ein Plural von prate^ dem 
Abstractum! Dann war pretty^ welches die meisten neue- 
ren englischen Herausgeber vorzogen, doch besser. In- 
teressant ist auch die indirecte Bestätigung von ^-Lesarten, 
welche Synonyme in « wie 1837 frown'st und 2982 erect 
gewähren. „ '^' 

Ueberhaupt scheint 6 weniger beachtet als bil%, wo- Lesarten 
her es rühren mag, dass manche gute Lesart bloss als in ^®" ^' 
« oder B befindlich aufgeführt wird, während sie doch auch 
in d steht. Es ist aber nicht einerlei, wo eine Lesart 
steht Wenn z. B. 174 nur B welUseeming für das well- 
seeing in ßy gäbe*), so würde es freilich (auch durch das 
hesUseeming in « unterstützt) ziemlich wahrscheinlich sein; 
nun es auch d, das der besonders guten Ijcsarten so viele 
hat, giebt, ist es, von dritter Seite bestätigt, gewiss. 

Eine beträchtliche Anzahl der Separatlesarten von 6 
hat ihren Platz bereits lange in unsern Texten. So cruel 
21, in 26, swashing 55, welUseeming 174, BidvivAmake 200, 
mnkes 216, The 250, it 421, elflocks 507, Mer. vor 706, 
pronounce 710, heir 712, more 846, tnine 909, die Til- 
gung der Dittotypien 936ff und 2783ff, ring 1020, Copu- 
Uts 1346, got his 1450, agile 1509, Moun. 1527 (War- 
burton, Schlegel u. a. m. theilten den Vers der Lady Mon-' 
tague' zu, Rowe der Lady Capulet), / für ß 1536, die 
Auslassung von And 1550, Thou 1741, denote 1803, 
pouf 5/ und misbehav'd 1836f, him 1991, / 2010, Fa. und 
der Zusatz Nur. 2083, shroud 2242, paly 2267, slay 2229, 
chapless 2240, wake 2389, die Interpunction 2459 (denn 
in d steht nach all ein grösseres, nach life ein kleineres 
Konmia), die Zutheilung der Worte 2537 an Peter, Zu- 
sätze und Berichtigungen der Bühnenanweisungen wie na- 
mentlich 2451f. 2696ff. 2884fF, endlich murthers 2640 und 



*) So noch die jüngsten Ausgaben, z. B. Dyce, Vol. V. p. 185. Steevens hatte 
es in seiner Collalion von a (wo es vermulblich auch steht) übersehen. 
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raise 2982. Nur. für einige dieser Lesarten wird d als 
Autorität angegeben, die meisten werden gar nicht oder 
nur aus «, B oder A belegt, namentlich wo Steevens in 
seiner Collation von e Nichts angiebt, obwohl es doch wich- 
tiger ist zu wissen, dass auch 6 so liest, von dem wir 
fast nur Gutes haben, als dass a, B oder A so lesen, von 
denen wir sehr viel Schlechtes haben. So halte ich Les- 
arten wie pronounce *), ring^ agile gesicherter dadurch, dass 
sie in d stehen, als dass auch a sie hat. 

So kam es, dass man auch in bestritteneu Stellen nicht 
den gehörigen Werth auf eine d-Lesart legte. Viele ver- 
warfen 915 Deere für Neece^ obwohl noch keine proba- 
blere Conjectur vorgebracht ist; die Tilgung von new 1560, 
welche ich für allein richtig halte;**) ja sogar das schöne 
he fiii 1 .1562, für welches nun auch P zeugt. Denn es 
ist ein sehr natürlicher Gedanke für die Schwärmerin, dass 
Romeo, wenn er todt ist, unter die Sterne versetzt werden 
soll ; aber ein sehr künstlich-geschraubter, dass Romeo erst 
nach ihrem eigenen Tode diese Ehre erfahren solL Die 
Lesart air für earth 2035 ist also keine blosse Conjectur***) 
der späteren Herausgeber, so wenig wie suit für strife 898, 
und beide sind schlagend richtig. Denn nicht die EBde 
tröpfelt Thau und nicht die Erde (denn hierauf könnte man 
it beziehen) regnet, sondern die Luft tröpfelt Thau und die 
Luft regnet. Dass der Dichter anderswo von der Erde 
gesagt hat „sie weine", beweist nichts dafür, dass sie auch 
thauen oder regnen könnte. Ebensowenig passt an der 
andern Stelle „der Kampf ^ und überdem hat Brooke auch 
mit^ dann auch P. Unmöglich hätte man das schöne, in 



*} Der Setzer von ß verlas sich hier (710), wie er long^ honor als loue^ houer 
las, und setzte das gemeine Wort prouant^ welches hin und wieder in der fiedeatung 
„armselig", „elend" vorkommt (cf. Collier zu Dodsl. 0. P. XI. p. 460), hier aber 
durchaus nicht passt. Das Spensersche paravaunt = by Chance (peradventure) 
wurde eher passen, da aber der Setzer von ß hier in sieben Zeilen sieben starke Feh* 
1er macht, so ist wohl anzunehmen, dass er hier eine etwas unleserliche Stelle im 
Manuscript vorfand; auch [Abraham:] ist gewiss falsch, und Dyce*s Conjectur aubum 
wohl richtig. 

•*) Herr Dyce nimmt seine Meinung (V. p. 193) mit Recht zurück: I. p. CCXIV. 

•**) Dies bemerkt auch Herr Dyce, Y. p. 195. 
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der Repli)^ weit treffendere pay 2635 für das mattere pray 
nicht allgemein vorgezogen, wenn man gemerkt hätte, dass 
es auch in ö steht; Steevens übersah es in s. So wird 
faith 2410 und der Zusatz of woe 2522 wohl ebenfalls 
gesichert sein; ob auch some für sum 1341, welches also 
nicht bloss aus A stammt, weiss ich nicht; wenigstens ist 
die P-Besserung natürlicher und rhythmischer. Denn d ist 
nicht ganz frei von verkehrten Aenderungen, wie denn 1550 
of loue to eine solche oder ein sehr arger Druckfehler ist. 
Auch And 237, obwohl von Vielen angenommen, sieht aus 
wie eine ex ingenio gemachte Ergänzung des Verses, der 
nur durch die Auslassung von But in y unvollständig ge- 
worden war. Auch die Lesarten love 911, Capulets 1346, 
got his 1450, / 1536, iot/ 2277 (welches nur richtig sein 
könnte, wenn bei Brooke derselbe Druckfehler toy fiir ioy 
wäre, sehr unwahrscheinlich also), murthers 2640, sind mir 
durchaus zweifelhaft. 

Ueberhaupt ist 6 keine durchgeführte Besserung des 
Textes. Eine Menge verderbter Stellen bleiben unberührt, 
z. B. 1614ff. 1728ff. 1993. 2010. 2059. 2400. 2417. 2455. 
2484. 2500. 2777ff. 2818. 2948ff. — Andrerseits werden 
mandie neue Fehler gemacht, auch ärgere, wie 214, 955. 
und 1330 (iwfür ts). 1083. 1151. 1319. 1601.2033. 2300. 
2355. 2623. 2899; ohne dass darum 6 zu den incorrecteren 
Ausgaben gehörte, d ist wie alle andern eine Mischung 
von Gutem und Schlechtem, aber das Gute überwiegt. 

Es sei daher erlaubt, auf einige bisher unbeachtete 
Lesarten in d aufmerksam zu machen. 121 scheint d zu 
schreiben : 

Being one to many by my weary seif. 

Aber d schreibt häufiger to für das unbetonte too^ so 219. 
1550. Dagegen halte ich 1036f. wie d es hat: 

Thy love did read by rote, that could not spell. 
But come, young waverer, come and go with me. 

fiir eine indirecte Bestätigung der «-Lesart and für that^ 
da der Setzer von d die für that bestimmte zwischenge- 
schriebene Correctur and aus Versehen in die folgende 
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Zeile einschob. Ein ähnlicher Fall ist 389f, wo in d thine 
vor only ausfiel und dafür thy vor wisdom eingeschoben 
wurde, als ob der Dichter hätte schreiben wollen: 

An houri were not I only nurse^ I would 
Say thou hadst suckM thy wisdom from thy teat. 

welches nach Sinn und Metrum falsch wäre, und wohl nur 
dem Setzer, nicht dem Urheber der Besserungen in d an- 
gehört. Einige andere Stellen mögen hier hervorgehoben 
werden, wie sie mit einigen Aenderungen der Orthographie 
d zu wollen scheint: 

While we were enterchanging thrust and blows^ (106)0 

Now by my maiden-head at twelve year old, 

I had her come — (335) >) 

On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen, 

Then sball she marry, I remember it well. (356)3) 

You'll set a cock a hoop, you*iI be tbe man! (616) ^ 

Wbat's he that now is going out oW door? (669) 

Crie bul, Ay rae! pronounce bot — love and die^ (710) 

An open .... and thou a popeiin pear! (738) ^ 

Where and what time (hou wilt perform the rites; (893) 

And follow tbee, my Love^ througbout .tbe world. (895) ^ 

A thousand times the worse, to want thy tigfU. (902) 

Scurvy knave! I am none of bis Gil-^ßirU^ (1172) 

Here; sir, a ring she hids me give you, sir. (1856) 

Keine dieser Lesarten kommt mir so plausibel vor 
wie 2545 und 47 das erwähnte Prafee^ welches ich ge- 
neijgt bin für richtig zu halten. 

V. Die übrigen Eigenheiten von d lassen sich kurz so 

von^. \>^ g jjj^t ijjj Ganzen die ältere Orthographie und Inter- 

punction, doch 
2) setzt d häufig den Bindestrich in die Composita 
ein, so marke-man^ hood-winckt^ heart-sicke^ Misse- 



Ob wie unser „in Tag und Nächten«, „Stoss und Schläge«? cf. PS. p. 128. 
^) Sonst steht immer Md = iussi^ nie bad oder bade. Doch auch a bad, 
3) Offenbares Missverständniss des marry für That shall she^ marry! So auch a, 
*) Die Herausgeber scheinen das or in ß ff. oder das and in da mit Unrecht 

(a folgend) auszustosseo , da der Vers nicht auf den vielsilbigen Euphemismus et eae^ 

iera berechnet ist. 

B) Hier ergänzte d das in ßy befindliche X. nicht wie A (mit a übereinstimmend) 

zu Lord, 
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shapen^ skill-lesse ^ Good-den^ tip4oe etc., wo früher 
marke man^ hudwinckt^ hartsicke etc. Aucli fälsch- 
lich ouUrage 2899. 

3) hat S häufiger grosse Initialen. 

4) bezeichnet d häufiger die Anrede durch den Cursiv- 
druck, wie später D; so 2350 Nurse^ 2355 Friar 
u. a. m. 

5) fuhrt d ziemlich häufig einen Apostroph ein, so 
who'Sy thafSy where's^ Ladie'Sy Mercutio's (2750), 
einzeln auch bei Formen wie speak'st^ vnstain'd, 
enioytCd. 

Grammatisch-metrische Modernisirungen finden sich in 
6 nicht; ein Fall wie 1037, wo durch Einschiebung von 
and die dreisilbige Messung von waoerer verdrängt wird, 
steht vereinzelt da, und ist anders zu erklären. 

Meine CoUation von 6 ist nach Malone's eigenem sehr 
sauberen Exemplar in dem Steevens'schen Reprint von y 
^macht worden; wo ich später eine Notiz vermisste, aber 
doch vermuthen durfte, dass d mit y übereinstimmte, habe 
ich in der varia lectio 6 in Klammem beigefügt 
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Die jüngste Quartausgabe ist die sorgfältigste und cor- 
recteste welche wir haben.^ Dennoch hat sie für die Kritik 
geringen Werth. Sie ist ein ziemlich genauer Wiederab- 
druck von d, der sich nur in Bezug auf Orthographie und 
namentlich auf Interpunction zu corrigiren erlaubt. An 
schwerere Corruptelen wagt der Herausgeber von t sich 
selten oder nie. Da ihm in d schon ein vielfach gereinigter 
Text vorlag, und er mit den vielen Fehlern der Folioaus- 
gaben nicht zu kämpfen hatte, so wurde sein Text besser 

als^bst der von N. Rowe. 

4 



. '. •) ^ 
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Ich habe diese Aasgabe, da sie sdion von Steevens 
zu seinem Reprint von y im Jahre 1766 eoUationirt wor- 
den, nicht vollständig verglichen; was mir nachher leid- 
that, da die von Steevens selten bemerkten Interponctions- 
ändenmgen oft recht hübsch sind. Daher wird man gegen 
das Ende des Stückes vollständigere Angaben ans e ge- 
macht finden. Uebrigens sind die von Steevens milgetheilten 
Varianten, die sich immer auf e, nie auf d beziehen, meistens 
richtig. Bisweilen ist ihm ein Irrthom begegnet, so zu 
1103, wo € nicht my wii faints sondern mytoitsfaint liest; 
zu 2742, wo € nicht bade^ sondern bad hat; za 2783 — 87, 
wo die ganze Steevens'sche Angabe unvollständig und irrig 
ist Alle von ihm mitgetheilten Varianten habe ich genau 
mit dem Orginal verglichen. 

Dass € nur von d abhängig ist und nicht etwa andi 
von A und B, ergiebt sich auf den ersten Blick. Die Sei- 
tenabtheüung von d und i stimmt ebenso genau ttberdn, 
wie die von ß und /; während y und d gewöhnlich darin 
nicht übereinstimmen. Der Consensus zwischen d und i in 
bedeutende Speciallesarten zeigt sich fast auf jeder Seite, 
auch in Eigenheiten der Orthographie z. B. 1824. 1825. 
1879, obwohl e darin durchaus jünger und modemer ist 
als dj wie schon das in e häufige j für das consonantische t, 
und u für den vocalischen Anlaut v beweisen. Beispiele 
modemisirender oder berichtigender Orthographie in b liefern : 

Steerage^ B stirrage; riiet^ S rights; limbs^ 9 linu und Imtnes (984. 

2711); Ate, d high; pierdt^^ B pHrdng; hankrupt^ Shanekrout; Wed~ 
^.j», nesday^ B toendsday (1888. SS47) ; renoton^d^ B renawnCd; rung^ B roung; 

■f:-!"*^^ Canopy^ B Canapie (9888); u. a. m. 

€ folgt dem d auch in offenbaren Fehlern z. B. 1739. 1993, 
corrigirt jedoch auch selbstän^ kleinere auf der Hand 
liegende Druckfehler z. B. 908. 930. Einzeln vermehrt e 
den Fehler in d; z. B. 1598, wo d bedawde (für bedawbde 
besudelt) hat, druckt e bedeaw'd (bethaut). Eigentliche 
Druckfehler in e sind nicht häufig, z.B. 1172. 1204. 2643. 

Das Zusammentreffen von c mit älteren Texten ist un- 
gemein selten und offenbar rein zufällig, so lß24. 2163 
mit «; 1917. 2257 mit j3. 
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Dag^en stimmt e häufig in Hinsicht auf Orthographie, 
Interpunction und Einfuhrung der elidirten Verbalformen 
anstatt der vollen mit einer der Folioausgaben überein, 
ohne dass dadurch ein directer Zusammenhang erhellte. 
Denn diese Puncte bestrebten sich mehr oder minder alle 
jüngeren Ausgaben zu reguliren, und trafen daher öfter im 
Richtigen zusammen. Auch kommt es nicht selten vor, 
dass € durch seine Accuratesse die in ß schon überlieferte, 
aber in y oder d vernachlässigte oder corrumpirte Inter- 
punction und metrisch richtigere Synkope wieder herstellt, 
während doch die Nichtübereinstimmung mit ß in allen 
grösseren Fällen uns zeigt, dass e keine Kenntniss von ß 
hatte. Fälle dieser Art für die Interpunction sind unter 
vielen: 2510. 2757. 2805. 2863; für die Orthographie: 
1661. 1684; für die Synkope: 807. 1653; für's Gramma- 
tische: 1834. 

Die Elision wird häufig durch Apostroph erst in c 
flchriflmässig bezeichnet, so namentlich bei den zweiten 
Personen des Präsens Singularis, und bei denen auf ecf; 
t also zuerst shanCst^ alKd^ horrow'd u. s. w.; auch beim 
Genitiv: 1662. 2986. Die Auflösung 2888 missheathed ist 
falsch. 

Stärkere metrische Correcturen sind selten. Dahin 

die Einscbiebung von of 1594 ; die Weglassung Ton did 981 ; des zweiten too 
2870 mit zweisilbiger Messung von Frier; die Wiedereinscbiebung des in 3 aus- 
gefallenen no 2190, welches auch der Sinn erheischt ; die Verwandlung des upon 
in on 2630. 

Aber der hervorstechendste Zug sind die zahllosen »^^y 
Interpunctionsveränderungen , welche selten das Richtige 
verfehlen. Beispiele bietet fast jede Seite; wir heben nur 
einige hervor: 

412. 623. 867. 1498. 1526. 154$. 1977. (cf. 2294: nach what haben häufig 
alle alte Ausgaben gar kein Zeichen, so 2428. 2696). 2037-41. 2401 (nach 
l=Ay fehlt häufig das Zeichen, doch cf. 2426). 2417 (für die Erklärung der 
schweren Stelle hilfreich). 2500 (eine Erklärung der Construction, so dass and 
= ,,und zwar<< zu nehmen ist). 2593—98. 2759. 2817. 2907f. 

Ganz selten trug a falsche Interpunction hinein (wie A so 
oft dies that); ein Beispiel bietet 2381; der- Herausgeber 
verstand seinen Text sehr gut. 
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Was nun noch übrig bleibt, gehört wesentlich) dem 
grammatischen Gebiete an. Dahin zähle ich: 

4 die EioschiebuDg des Artikels ihe\ 413 many fOr manies^ da der Genitiv von 
many liart ist; die Vertreibung der 3 ps. plur. praes. auf $ 1103 faint^ 1375 
eome, 2630 hang {Urfaints, eomes^ hangs, so wie 1652 trere für tro«; doch 
lässt aucli e Prol. 8 Doth and 2618 U stehen ; wouldst für woulds 1416 
und pouUi für powfs 1837, obgleich anch « 2019 ihou expeeU.nnd 2039 
thou counterfaiU schreibt; lad für hid 2742; t/ie«e für fAu 2670; die Fort- 
führung der Construction im Infinitiv mit leatoe 2846 ; die Veränderung der PrS- 
positionalconstruction 1884 und 2559; an Üiurer für a Ytwrvt 1816; die 
Verdrängung des dialektischen a durch he 2596, der alten Pluralform fMt durch 
mwt 1459, des Plurals penniworths durch den collectiven Singular 2420, des 
zweiten for 688; $hall türtoill 1565, und, wenn dies nicht Dittotypie ist, muit 
für should 2028; die Behandlung von heaven als Masculinum statt des Neu- 
trums 2493 ; thine und mine statt t% und my (vor Vocalen) 1020 und 2629*). 

Gewaltsamere Aenderungen sind ungemein selten. Ich 
finde hieher zu rechnen nur gegen Ende des Stückes 

2056 die Veränderung von hole that U meant loue in haU tha£$ fMOfid in 
love; 2202 past eure für past eare; 2506 sad funerall feast für $ad hU" 
riaU feast; 2563 dreatns that give für dreame that giues; 2689 new für 
dfw; 2948 Üie Nurse für her JSurte. 

Die Herstellung der richtigen Yertheilung der Rede unt^ 
die Personen 1614 — 17, welche d nur halb gelungen war, 
zeugt von Nachdenken; so wie 2451 die Weglassung von 
the in der Bühnenanweisung, da die Musikanten hier zuerst 
auftreten. 

Man muss sich wundern, dass der gescheidte Setzer 
oder Corrector von e sich mit seiner Kritik in so beschei- 
denen Gränzen hielt 
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Ganz ähnlich war das Bestreben des Setzers der ersten 
Folioausgabe, den Text in y zu bessern. Nur fehlte ihm 
Verstand und Bescheidenheit, und sein Thun wurde eines- 
theils oft lächerlich mechanisch, andemtheils führte es an 
manchen Stellen statt zur Verbesserung zur gründlichen 
Verschlechterung des Textes. 



*) Auch ehild^head für ehildhood 1787 konnte eine absiclitliche Bildung Min, 
nach der Analogie von maidenhead für das altere Maidenhood, welche Aenderung 
1554 schon S (und B) vornahm. 
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Dass A ein Wiederabdruck von y ohne Rücksicht auf 
«, j3 oder 6 sei, ist ausser allem Zweifel, Denn nicht nur 
stimmt A in sehr vielen der stärksten Corruptelen mit |5 
und y überein, sondern auch sehr oft mit den Specialles- 
arten und Druckfehlem in y allein. 

Als Beispiele der Wiederholung grober j3y-Fehler und "j ^^^_ 
Nichtbeaditung sowohl des «-Textes als auch der wahr- Jung «robcr 
ßcheinlich doch früheren Correcturen in 6 vergleiche man:'^^' 

421 die Nichteinschiebung des für Vers und Sinn so nothwendigen und nahelie- 
geodeo \i\ 009 die Nichtergänzung des ebenso nothwendigen m\ne\ 1091 die 
Nichteinschiebung von Atm; 2010 die NichtVervollständigung des Verse^ etwa 
(wie B that) durch Tybalt; 2015 die Nichteinschiebung von /; 2090. 91 die 
wortliche Wiederholung des sicher unvollständigen Verses, sogar mit Beibehaltung 
des Interpunctionsfehlers 2091 ; 2455. 56 die ebenso wörtliche Wiederholung, 
obgleich beide Verse um eine Silbe zu kurz sind ; die Nichttilgung des Vers' und 
Sinn störenden And i550, so wie die Beibehaltung des ganz unsinnigen dimme 
1022 , welches A in ein nicht minder unsinniges dimne verwandelt; die Beibe- 
haltung von fine 473, did 631, My Neece 915, ringing in 1020, aged 1509, 
1 1562, Then 1741; der Dittotypien 940-43, 2777 und 2783—87; der Ver- 
wirrung in den Personenangaben 706f , 938f , 1527 , 1614 — 17 , 2083f , 2537, 
2696, 2715—18; die Beibehaltung des Prosadrucks 483—508 und 1347-48, 
der falschen Versabtheilung 2948—50, der auffallenden Interpunctionsfehler 512» 
1528; der falschen Bühnenanweisung 1941^ 2459, u. s. w. 

Fast in allen diesen Stellen machen d und B und zwar 
meist richtige Besserungsversuche; A folgt verhotenus seinem 
y-Text und verräth dadurch geringe Auftnerksamkeit auf 
manche der handgreiflichsten Verderbnisse. 

Ebenso auffallend ist das Wiederholen der Specialles- "• 
arten von y. Einige derselben, welche Verbesserungen der lung^yon' 
in ß gemachten Druckfehler zu sein scheinen, wie y-Lesarten. 

689 matcht^lOd pne rimey 758 do, 947 Checkring, etwa auch 253. 54 
(Komma nach pari und agree statt agreed), 854 eircled, 2545. 47 pratest; 

wären nicht zu tadeln. Aber die meisten Speciallesarten 
von y, obwohl viele noch in unsern heutigen Ausgaben ste- 
hen, halten bei genauer Prüfung nicht Stich, und dass A 
dieselben wiederholt, dient ihnen schwerlich zur Empfehlung. 
Denn A wiederholt auch die unsinnigsten Verderbnisse, wie: *"• 
Fathers 94 und and 1464 ; die Auslassungen ganzer Wörter, luug von" 
wie But Hdl, ihat 1751, murderer 1993, obwohl liberall ^f^g; 
der Vers dadurch zerstört wird; eine beträchtliche Anzahl 
positiv falscher, nur aus y stammender Interpunctionszeichen; 
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867. 1024: 1561. 2410. 2827. n. s. w. und viele andere 
Dnickfehler ^), darunter auch rein mechanische, wie: 

alittle für a Utile 885, quatha für quoth a 1144, elimäe für elimb€ 1903, 
deckevp für decke vp 2325, Mercuiius für Mercutio^s 2750, u. a. m. 

Demnach kann die Wiederholung von y-Lesai-ten in A den- 
selben nicht die mindeste Autorität geben'^). 

Hiernach zu urtlieilen wäre also der Foliotext nur eine 
gedankenlose Wiederholung des Textes von y. 

Aber A hat auch sehr viel Eigenthümliches. Von wel- 
cher Art und von welchem Werthe dieses sei wird beson- 
ders desshalb zu untersuchen sein, damit wir erkennen wie 
die Setzer oder Herausgeber der ersten Folioausgabe mit 
dem ihnen vorliegenden Texte umgingen, indem dies für 
die gesammte Shakespeare - Kritik von Wichtigkeit ist. 

*^- 1. Der erste an vielen Stellen hervortretende Zug ist 

^^\k\\e "' das Bestreben die Bühnenanweisungen zu berichtigen. Gleich 
wrisungen ^^ Anfang fugt A hinzu Actus Primus. Scaena Ptima^ ohne 
»n A. nach diesem ersten Anlauf die Abtheikmg weiter durchzu- 
führen. Mehrmals wird Exil richtig in Exeunt verwandelt 
743. 1541. 2156., oder ein vergessenes Exil hinzugefügt 
315. 425. 901. (obwolil nicht überall wo es fehlt, z. B. 
2517 nicht), so wie am Ende des Stückes Exeunt omnes 
(welches A 251 8f. richtig streicht). Oeflter specialisirt A 
das ungenaue Exit oder Exeunt. durch Hinzusetzung der 
abgehenden Personen: 1 163. 1230. 2200. 2320. 2331. 258».; 
fügt die vergessene Notiz ihres Auftretens 1450^2433. 2615 
hinzu; das Within: 883. 895. 897; und ändert noch sonst 
manches Bedeutendere an den Bühnenanweisungen: 65 (Zu- 
satz %A/), 421. 533. 1129. 1429. 2514. 2853 (Zusatz iB& 
herseife.) 2872. 2884. Auch tilgt der A-Setzer die Schau- 
spielernamen Slud (1765) und Will Kemp (2518) und die 
nur für das Theater beabsichtigte Notiz or partysons (65) ; 
dagegen vers'äumt er 1941 f. Madame and zu streichen. 
Einige Male zeigt sich der Aendernde ungeschickt, wie 



Vergl. 122. 372. 1416. 1652. 2240. 

3) Das Zusammentreffea von A mit 9 1330 — 41 in drei Lesarten könnte, wenn 
es niclit so ganz lilMn stttnie, daraaf fuhren, als habe A hier einmal S nachgeaehen. 
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1163 und 1230 wo er EtH in Exeunt hätte ändern sollen; 
533. wo das Enter Seruant dem falschen Enter Romeo. 
substituirt wird, aber durchaus überflüssig und auch falsch 
ist, 4a mehrere Bediente auftreten; 2433 ist die BA. eine 
Zeile 2u tief gesetzt; 2514 wird manet gestrichen, obwohl 
es hätte in manent Musicians (mit dem Zusatz with Musi- 
cUms zu 2415) ergänzt werden sollen, wie d thut. Tiefere 
Einsicht verräth also A auch hier nicht, da Alles, was er 
der Art berichtigt, sich leicht aus dem Zusammenhang er- 
gab, und nirgends (wie etwa in a) etwas eigenthümlich Neues 
dadurch zu Tage kommt. 

2. Der zweite charakteristische Zug der Foliorecen- 
sion ist das Streben die Orthographie und Interpunction 
genaue und richtiger zu machen. 

Manche richtige Aenderungen der Orthographie finden ^• 
sipL Beispiele liefern unsere Anmerkungen 324. 408. 428. phisfbV 
462. 1072. n. s. w. Namentlich geschieht es bei Fremd- ^'enft 
wchrtem 114 {Sycomour). 567 {Lucentio). QU (Benedicite). 
iOS2 {Bon jotir). Die Einsetzung des jüngeren Inlauts u 
für o in bumpe (377) und Summer (1326), so wie des In- 
lauts e für ea 408 {Margent)^ 1303 [nest), 1492 {shed), 
2240 (yeüow)^ und manches Andre, z.B. blood für bloud^ 
sind mehr Modernisirungen als Besserungen. Doch stellt 
A auch einigemale die richtige Orthographie von ß wieder 
her, so 438 (feathers wo y fethers), 589 (hither)^ 603 (wealth) 
1033 (allotv)^ u. s. w. — Im Grossschreiben der Wörter, 
namentlidi der Substantiva, thut A vielmehr als ß oder y, 
halt aber doch Mass; in anderen Stücken schreibt A viel 
mehr Substantive gross ; z. B. im Tempest Einigemale ge- 
schieht dies mit Verstand, z. B. 1121 bei Art = Kunst, 
anderswo ohne Grund, z. B. 2984 bei True. — Bei Wort- 
spielen sind die orthographischen Aenderungen manchmal 
bedenklich, so bei soale 440, sore 443, dun 464 (hier ent- 
schieden falsch), a broad 1118 j^ebenso falsch, wie auch 
1114 into für in to falsch ist), höre und hores 1159. — 
Bei Compositis liebt A die Einsetzung des Bindestrichs, 
z. B. 457. 538. 1073. 1113f. Doch da A dies oft that, 
80 geschah es auch am falschen Ort, in gedankenloser 
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Flüchtigkeit, z. B.. 490 Lazie^fingerj 828 vast-shore-washetj 
11 Ol sole-singtdar^ 1998 Run-agate. 

Der Apostroph zur Bezeichnung der Synkope oder 
Krasis wird sehr häufig eingesetzt Einestheils ist mit 
ziemlicher Consequenz der Grundsatz durchgeführt, ttherall, 
wo die ältere Schreibart den Vokal einfach ausstiess oder 
auch bei langsilbiger Wurzel noch ein stummes e hmzu- 
fügte, den Apostroph einzusetzen und das etwa vorhandene 
Schluss-^ zu tilgen. Dies gilt namentlich von dem Präte- 
ritum und Part. Perf. des schwachen Verbums auf d, denn 
bei der Krasis ist die neuere Orthographie hoch nicht durch- 
geführt Wir finden noch durchgehends in A Be {ß meist 
ile) weele^ youle^ heelc^ shede neben who^s^ thafs^ trW>, 
as'ty '/w, e'ne^ lefsy ne'er^ e^er^ ioo't^ ihere's u. dergl. m. 
Dagegen wird bei den Formen des lächwachen Verbs auf 
rf*) sich nur ganz selten (z. B. 948 fleckeld) kein Apostroph 
finden. Wo also ß und y clösde^ prouerbd u. s. w. schrei- 
ben, hat A regelmässig clos'd^ protierVd u. s. w. Auch 
die synkopirten zweiten Personen Sing. Praes. und Praet 
erhalten fast immer erst in A den Apostroph; so chid^stj 
badst^ ialKst^ wo ßy chidstj badst^ talkst schreiben. 

Andemtheils geschieht die Ausstossung des Vokals erst 
in A, und zwar so, dass entweder y nur aus Nachlässig- 
keit die volle Form statt der metrisch richtigeren Synkope 
in ß gesetzt hatte, wo dann ß und A indirect übereinkom- 
men: z. B. 1634 (BUster'd) 1987 (Slaughter'd), wo auch 
ß Blisterd^ Skwghterd^ und nur y Blistered^ S^jfughtered 
schreibt; oder, was bei der zweiten Person Sing, bei 
weitem häu^er ist, so, dass ß und y beide die volle 
Form haben, und A also zuerst die für das Metrum rich- 
tigere Schreibweise einführt: 80 {mis temper' d) 123 {shunh'd) 
807 {canCst) 1252 {shanist). Denn obwohl einige dieser 
Formen am Ende des Blankverses stehen oder vor der 



*) Die Formen auf t z. B. a$ki^ nwrst^ lookt^ leapt^ werden auch in A ünt 
nie (wie 2997 in punish'd) verändert und halten sich grossentheila noch bis ins 18te 
Jahrbandert hinein. In denen auf n wird die alte Schreibweise beibehalten: gtolne^ 
lüiMe4{mp0tne, 
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Pause, so kann doch im Ganzen kein ZweifeKsein, dass 
die synkopirte Messung die wohlklingendere und Shake- 
speare gerade in diesem Stücke (wo klingende Ausgänge 
verhältnissmässig sehr selten sind) angemessenere ist. — 
Freilich ist in dieser Hinsicht keine Consequenz, da sehr 
viele Formen, die ebenfalls sicher synkopirt zu lesen sind, 
mit voller Schreibart stehen bleiben. So 690 beloued^ 726 
conmred^ 830 knowest^ 840 thinkest^ u. a. m. Ein paar 
Mal löste sogar A aus Versehen richtige Synkopen auf, 
z. B. 586. 1653. 2245. 2309. 2888. 

Die häufige Einsetzung des Apostrophs wurde dem 
Setzer so zur Gewohnheit, dass er ihn auch da anbrachte, 
wo er überflüssig, ja selbst wo er ganz verkehrt war. In 
Prosa war er jedenfalls überflüssig, und doch finden wir 
da in A aus learned (295), flowerd (1098), moued (1357), 
desirest (1125), peppered (1439), learrCd^ flowr'dy mou'dy 
desir'st^ pepper'd gemacht; dann häufig canst (873. 1753. 
und öfter), did^st (875. 1624 und öfter), had'st{\ß23. 1733.), 
repKst (1287.), afear'd (886) u. dgl. m. in A (nicht in den 
früheren), welche Schreibart insofern verkehrt ist, als sich 
nie ein cannest^ diddest^ haddest etc. findet, der Bindevokal 
vielmehr längst vergessen war. Ganz mechanisch verfuhr 
der A-Setzer an andern Orten damit. Da er Öfter (z. B. 
664. 685) lets für lets (= let us) gesetzt hatte, so that 
er dies auch 928, wo lets dritte Ps. Sing. Präs. von let ist; 
da er 964 aus straind strairCd gemacht hatte, so machte 
er auck 968 aus rind {=2 cortex) rin'd] andre falsche 
Apostrophe sind: 

423 {curUi), 611 (mduWd^, 619 {Hsf), 647 (hyHh'booke), 653 (NurUt), 
683 (dan'tt), 1456 (Mercvtio's is\ 1614 [R(ynCos\ (sonst lässt A die Ge- 
nitive meist ohne Apostropli), 1907 {pier'it)^ 2144 {marue'lous)^ 2217 (ex- 
petien^st statt experienc^d), 2374 und 2383 (beidemal $hroMO*d = Leichentuch, 
weil A häufig ilmo'd^ ßow'd gesetzt hatte), 2491 (aduan'sf)^ 2616 (caWs 
= vocat und low^d = alta voce in einem und demselben Verse). 

Diese Beispiele zeigen hinreichend, wie ungeschickt und 
gedankenlos der Setzer oft seinen Apostroph anbrachte, 
und dass er dieser Dinge eher zuviel als zuwenig that, da 
es im Grunde wenig Gewinn brachte die vollen Formen 
aus der Schrift zu verdrängen, oder die synkopirti^ durch 
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solche Häkeben bunt zu machen. Je näher wir an Shake- 
speare'» eigene Handschrift herantreten können, desto ein- 
facher und natürlicher finden wir die Orthographie und 
Interpunction, sehr verschieden von der fast lächerlichen 
Genauigkeit Ben Jonson's, seines jüngeren, in allen Stücken 
kleinlicheren Zeitgenossen*). Ob die Herren Heminge 
und Condell, gewiss eine ehren werüie Firma, wohl eine 
Ader von ihm hatten? 

VI. Die Interpunction ist an unzähligen Stellen verändert. 

Iiiterpiinr- j^ der That ist die Mühwaltung, dieselbe zu berichtigen 
rangen in A. und ZU vervollständigen, welche durch den ganzen Folianten 
geht, erstaunlich, und es wäre kein Wunder, wenn sie na- 
mentlich gegen das Ende hin nicht immer mit dem nöthigen 
Nachdenken für jeden einzelnen Fall gehandhabt wäre. 
Unter den 300 — 400 Fällen, welche in unserer varia lec- 
tio Platz gefunden haben, ist fast ein Drittheil störend für 
das Verständniss oder geradezu falsch. Die Mehrzahl der 
Interpunctionsänderungen ist allerdings richtig. Einige 
fuhren, den Fehler in y aufhebend, die Interpunction von 
/3 zurück. Vgl. 279. 984. 1005. etc. etc. In den meisten 
Fällen wie 543. 685. etc. war der Fehler in y so offenbar, 
dass die Besserung wenig Nachdenken erforderte. 

Unter solchen, welche sonst das Verständniss fördern, 
heben wir hervor: 

50. 270. 333 (Weglassung des Konunas vor dem cngaoschliessenden RelatiTsatz). 
343 (Kolon für unterbrochene Rede, Gedankenstriche waren dabei noch nicht 
80 üblich, hier hat ihn erst Ro^ve). 412 (Versetzung des Kommas. « Hess es 
richtiger ganz weg). 673. 773. 837. (wodurch ai louers periuriw zum Fol- 
genden gezogen wird) 939 (Versetzung des Kommas). 1007. 1233. 1285. 1288. 
1338. 1374. 1485 und 86. 1498. 1507. 1517. 1540. 1695. 1735. 1746. 1766 



*) Ben Jonson braucht Ausrufungszeichen, Semikolon und Klammern sehr häuGg; 
ssine Texte sehen gerade so polydiacrctisch aus wie die späteren Ausgaben Shakespea- 
re*s. Die Betonung bezeichnete er bald durch Accente, bald durch Verdoppelung des 
Vocäls, so hi und hee; die Krasis u. s. w. bald durch den CircumQex: tdne^ ire^ 
nirt^ eiM^ apprihdtd; bald durch den Apostroph: Tam^ MhaSy giue^hem^ you* 
haue^ hd'him^ Vhaue^ ihey'are^ spare'his; ^abouc^ ^ahused; doo% shew^n^ 
saCtt^ morCth (auch moneth einsilbig), med^cine^ ganCster u. dgl. m. Derselbe 
schrieb ja eine englische Grammatik. Auch low*d bei ihm: Volp. 5, 12. — Die Or- 
thographie Sam. Danyers, eines der gebildetsten Männer der Zeit (f 1619), stimmt durch- 
weg mit den ächtesten Ausgaben Shakespeare's überein ; ß von Marlowe's Faustus (1609) 
hat schon mibehes Modernere. ^ 
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(die nach einer andern Seite hin gesprochenen Worte abgetrennt). 1830. 2032. 
2037 — 4t (obwohl A den Hauptfehler in dieser, in den ülteren Ausgaben durch 
falsche Intcrpunction ganz unverständlich gemachten Stelle nicht erkannte). 
215$ (wie 333). 2212. 2257 (obwohl A den Hauptfehler im Texte selbst nicht 
zu bessern Tcrstand). 2340. 2141 (obgleich A einen andern starken .Interpunc- 
tionsfehler ungebessert stehen liess). 2455 (ohne den groben Auslassungsfehler 
eines Worts am Ende zu bemerken, den erst B berichtigt). 2493. 2654 (wie 
333). 2664. 2682. 2684 (denn der Satz mit Do bezieht sich nicht auf das 
zunächst Verangehende, sondern auf das Ganze). 2858 (die Weglassung des 
Kommas vor diesem Relativsatz ist nicht streng richtig, da es ein explicativer ist, ' 
obwohl [:] ein zu starkes Zeichen war; e und D richtiger |,]; 2917 und 18. 
verstärkt A die ebenfalls vor cxplicativen Relativsätzen stehenden Kommata durch 
Verwandlung in Kola). 2929. 2935. 2941. 2973—77. Namentlich sind gegen 
das Ende des Stückes mehrmals gut Klammerzeichen eingesetzt: 2563. 2946. 
^47; fOr die 2920 genügten die Kommata in ß, und 2923 sind sie überhaupt 
überflüssig. . 

Ausrufungszeichen finden sich nur selten hinzugefdgt, und 
zwar, dem Gebrauch der ganzen Folioausgabe gemäss, nur 
bei kurzen Exclamationen mit 0, wie bei selbst (1477), 
God (2118), nature (1623) und dann am Ende von 
einzelnen ganz als Ausruf dastehenden Versen, wie: 

1712. deadly sin, o rüde vnthankfulnesse ! 
2149. Ancient damnation, most wicked fiend! 

Sonst gilt dem Berichtiger des Foliotextes das Fragezeichen 
als Ausrufungszeichen; da in vielen Fällen der Ausruf die 
Fonri einer rhetorischen Frage hat, so kostete es weniger 
Besinnen. Beispiele von auf diese Weise in den Text ge- 
brachten Fragezeichen vgl. 1133. 1135. 1136. etc. etc. 
Einige Male kann Zweifel entstehen, ob, nach der Auffas- 
sung der Folio, Frage oder Ausruf gemeint sei, da Beides 
möglich ^ist, so: 

1462. He gon in triumpb, and Mercatio slaine? 
2157. On Thursday sir? 

Die alten Ausgaben waren überhaupt sparsamer mit 
den Zeichen. So pflegten sie selten den Vocativ abzutren- 
nen, da meistens der Cursivdruck der Eigennamen schon 
hinreichend unterschied, doch Hessen sie auch bei anderen 
Anreden, wie sir^ madam^ man^ sirrah^ das Komma weg. 
A fuhrt hier bisweilen das Komma ein, z. B. 566. 2510. 
2962. Auch die kleineren einsilbigen Interjectionen und 
Imperative wie /, Nay^ 0, Tut. What^ Ttish^ Hah^ ah^ 
goy haldy faith^ how trennten sie sehr häufig nicht ab ; A 
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fuhrt hier mehrfach das Komma ein: 297. 328. 706. etc. 
oder das Fragezeichen 2037. 2057. 2443. (= [!]). Dies 
geschah auch bei Phrasen von adverbialem Werthe wie 
/ Warrant her (2417), / am sure (2342); bei letzterem fügt 
A ein Komma bei, welches eigentlich die adverbiale Auf- 
fassung nur stört und auch von späteren achtsameren Tex- 
iten (D und R) wieder aufgegeben wird, so wie der älteste 
(ß) es nicht hatte. Nach how setzt A mehrmals zum Scha- 
den sein beliebtes Komma ein, so 2881, wo es ganz falsch 
ist; 2361 ist [How^ if when] falsch, denn How if bilden 
einen Begriff; 20.50 How^ will she none? ebenfalls irrthüm- 
lieh, 'da diese Frage als Eins gefasst „Wie will sie kei- 
nen ?" = „Wie ist das zu vwstehen, dass sie keinen will ?" 
flir den Heftigen natürlicher und fliessender ist, als das 
mattere zerstückelte: „Wie? will sie keinen?" — Wenn 
zweimal dieselbe Interjection rasch aufeinander folgte, wie 
ha ha und alack alack^ setzte die naturgemässe Interpunc- 
tion kein Zeichen; es ist also 2823 keine Verbesserung, 
wenn A das Komma einsetzt. Auch bei mehreren Frage- 
sätzen, die rasch unö tenore hinter einander folgten, pflegte 
die ältere Interpunction diese nur durch Kommata zu schei- 
den und sich mit einem Fragezeichen am Ende des letzten 
zu begnügen. A zerstückelt hier oft durch zugesetzte 
Fragezeichen, z. B. 1275. 1575. [cf. 1712]. 2045. 2125. 
2846. Sind diese Interpunctionseinschiebungen schon nicht 
sonderlich viel wejrth — und sehr viele sind dieser Art; 
mehr, als der Raum unsrer varia lectio aufzunehmen ge- 
stattete — so sind andere nicht bloss überflüssig, sondern 
geradezu störend: 

die Kommata vor and (z. B. 2009. 2491, denn my saule and not my child 
süUen ein Ganzes bilden, 2644. 2692. 2695. 2712. 2825. 2943. 2993; ja 2972 
ist sogar ein Kolon toi and eingesetzt, ohne Noth) $ vor but (z. B. 2254), vor 
as (z B. 2263); die Abtrennung der Objecte, z. B. 620 des als Eins gefassten Ob- 
jectes / know what; 698 und 2969 (Objecte); 1715. 2506 und 7 (Factitiv- 
objecte); 1790 (Dativobject); 2513 (Präpositionalobject) ; die Abtrennung des 
Subjects (z. B. 1509), des enganschliessendcn Relativsatzes (2626), des attri- 
butiven Participialsatzes (172. 2762), des enganschliessendcn Objectsatzes (2491. 
2929. 2970) und der ebenso das directe Object bildenden indirecten Frage 
(2911); ferner die ganz besonders häuQge Abtrennung von Adverbialbestim- 
mungen (z. B. 1399. 2063. 2209. 2211. 2483. 2723. 2945. 2929.) ; endlich 
Üe ObdaDgebracliteii Yerstftrknngen der Interponction (Kolon oder Semikolon, 
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letzteres im Ganzen selten, z. B. 2934) wo das einfache Komma genügte, z. B. 
208 bei dem als Apposition dem Subject vorangehenden Particip; cf. 1910. 
äS16. 2712. 2776. 2896. etc. 

In allen diesen und ähnlichen Stellen war die alte Inter- 
punction einfacher und klarer, und mit der kleinlichen Sorg- 
falt des Setzers der ersten Folioausgabe mehr verloren als 
gewonnen. , ^ 

Aber er hat auch an manchen Stellen positive Inter- 
punctionsfehler in den Text gebracht, oder die schon vor- 
handenen vermehrt, nicht nur durch rein mechanische Druck- 
fehler, sondern durch offenbares Missverstehen des Textes. 
Solche Fehler, wie die am Versende 

216. 667: 738. 810. 1678. 1782 (beidemal hatte schon ß das richtige [?], es 
war also nur ein Fehler in ^, den bessern wollend der Setzer von A sich in den 
Zeichen vergriff). 2206. 2430. 2521. 2675. 2732. 2835. 

mögen als rein mechanische Fehler des Setzens gelten; 
so sind auch 

das falsch eingesetzte Komma 984. 1143. 1574 (obwohl sie zeigen, dass der 
Setzer wohl nicht verstand was er vor sich hatte); das irrthtimlich nach itiwiR'ph 
(nicht nach die, wohin es gehört) eingesetzte Kolon 1317; das ein Wort zu 
weit rechls gesetzte Klammerzeichen 2385; 

wohl nur unabsichtliche Druckfehler, wie 2844 \o : es statt 
loues und 2 1 9 wisewi : sely. Aber misslicher sind andre 
offenbar absichtliche Aenderungen. 308 theilt A die Frage 
Romeo^s Whither to supper? in zwei Whither? to supper? 
(wie auch «); es scheint aber nur eine deutlichere Wieder- 
holung der Frage 306 Whither should they come? beab- 
sichtigt zu sein, da es Romeo nicht darauf ankommt, zu 
fragen, ob die Gäste zum Abendessen kommen sollen, son- 
dern wohin sie kommen sollen, indem er schon aus der 
Liste schliessen kann und schliesst, dass es eine [Abend]- 
gesellschaft ist. Auf dieses Whither und nicht auf to supper 
antwortet der Bediente To our house. Voss liess to supper 
in der Uebersetzung ganz aus; Theobald nahm Anstoss 
an to supper als einzelner Frage und zog es zu der folgen- 
den Rede dfcs Bedienten, ohne Noth; ihm folgt Schlegel. 
Der Irrthum des Setzers von A war hier derselbe wie 
2050 bei der , Abtrennung von How. — 326: hier setzte 
A nach den Worten One fairer then my loue statt de9 
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Fragezeichens ein Kolon, weil er nicht in den Sinn ein- 
drang, ihm schien der Satz nicht die Form der Frage oder 
des Ausrufs zu haben und er betrachtete ihn nur ausser- 
lieh. — 393 zieht A By my count zum Folgenden, was 
alle Herausgeber adoptirt haben; dies könnte richtig sein. 

Andre Stellen sind offenbare Verderbnisse. 624 ist in 
ßy what (als zu Tybalt^ der etwas erwiedem will, gespro- 
chen) in EJammern gesetzt; A schreibt .What^ und zieht 
es dadurch zum Folgenden, als würde es, höchst unpassend, 
zu den Gästen gesprochen. — 787 missverstand A die 
ganze Stelle Whats in a name that nachlässig interpungirt 
wie sie war (in ßy fehlte da» Fragezeichen nach name) 
und verwandelte sie in positiven Unsinn What ? in a names 
that — Die Weglassung des richtigen Kommas 973 und 
Nichttilgung des falschen Kommas 972 extr. machen die 
Interpunction der Stelle in A nur noch schlechter; A ver- 
stand sie wohl nicht als ziemlich abstract: ebenvorher(971) 
wiederholte A den üblen Druckfehler aas y slayes. — 1315 
setzt A nach It is ^nough ein Punct ein, obwohl das Fol- 
gende / rnay but call her mine der Objectsatz dazu ist 
Wie bei 326 hielt sich der Setzer nur an die äussere Form 
der Sätze und verkannte so den Objectsatz als solchen. 
Aus demselben Grunde verkannte er 2198 den Zusammen- 
hang von Godshield und / should disturhe deuotion und 
verwandelte das Konmia in ein Kolon. — Die vielleicht 
durch abgebrochene Reden erschwerten Stellen 1448 und 
2417 verstand er ebensowenig, er begnügte sich die Kom- 
mata wegzulassen; erst die folgenden Ausgaben versuchten 
mit mehr Ueberlegung zu bessern. — 1512 beruhte die 
Verwandlung des [:] in [.] am Ende wohl weniger auf einem 
Druckfehler, als auf der nur auf diese eine .Zeile gerich- 
teten Aufinerksamkeit des Setzers. Sie schien den Gre- 
danken abzuschliessen , und er achtete nicht auf ihren 
Zusammenhang mit der folgenden. Ebenso bemerkte er 
1822 nicht den Zusammenhang der Construction mit 1823 
und setzte [.] für [,], Semikolon wäre richtig gewesen; 
ebenso 2280 a. E. nicht, dass Be sträng and prosperous 
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mit dem In this resolue in der nächsten Zeile zusammen- 
hing und setzte daher [:] ein; ebenso 2301 a. E. nicht, 
dass To you and your beheste in der folgenden Zeile zn 
Opposition das Object bildete und setzte [:] für [,], welches 
er hätte streichen sollen, wie D richtig das Kolon strich; 
ebenso. 2874 a. E. nicht, dass die Construction sich im 
Folgenden fortsetzte. Diese nur auf das Allernächste ge- 
richtete Aufmerksamkeit beweist, dass wir die Interpanc- 
tionsänderungen einem Setzer zu verdanken haben, und 
^ass er sich oft nicht die Zeit nahm, die ganze Stelle or- 
dentlich zu lesen und zu verstehen. — Auf ähnlicher fal- 
scher und flüchtiger Auffassung des Sinnes beruhen seine 
Änderungen 

746 (da die Satze in causalem Zusammenhange stehen). 1009. 1643. 1789. 
2016. 2073 (denn Wife gehört zum Folgendem). 2354. 2632 (ebenfalls Gau- 
salnexus in A zerstört). 2662. 2003—; 

welche sämmtlich positive Fehler in den Text tragen. Nur 
eine Stelle sei noch am Schluss hervorgehoben: 2484. 
Hier fand der Setzer von A schon eine Vermehrung der 
Corruptel in y vor, da y aus [confusions care] gemacht hatte 
[confusions^ care]. Dies falsche Komma verwandelte A in 
ein Kolon und machte dadurch die Verwirrung so gross, 
dass keine der nachfolgenden Recensionen (ausser P) den 
Fehler finden konnte, der darin bestand, dass ß care für 
eure gedruckt hatte. 

Die Interpunctionsfehler in A werden meist alle von 
B und C wiederholt; erst D und R bessern an vielen 
Stellen. Solche kleinere Schnitzer, obgleich oft dem Ver- 
ständniss sehr hinderlich, gleiten fast immer unbemerkt 
auch in die folgenden Ausgaben über, ehe sie bemerkt 
werden. 

Auch einige Vernachlässigungen der Interpunction 
finden sich in A, z. B. 159. 1055. 1211. etc. Aber im 
Ganzen sind diese selten, denn es ist des Guten eher zu 
viel gethan als zu wenig. 

3. Eine dritte Eigenthümlichkeit der Foliorecension p^'-. 
hat einen rein typographischen Grund. Die Breite der Versirea- 
Colonne in A (jede Seite ist in zwei gespalten) ist schmaler ^^^ 
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als die der Quartseiten. Wo also der Setzer der Quart- 
ausgaben schon nicht oder nur kaum auskam mit der 
Zeile^ hätte der Setzer der Folioausgabe einen Theil des 
Verses über oder unter der Zeile als Anhängsel drucken 
müssen. Dies fand namentlich bei den ersten oder einzel- 
nen Versen der Reden statt, wo durch die nach rechts hin 
eingerückte Personenangabe der Raum verengt war. Daher 
wählte der Setzer hier namentlich oft ein andres Mittel 
als das für die Aeusserlichkeit des Drucks unangenehme 
Unter- oder Ueberdrucken der Reste. Er brach einen 
solchen für seine Colonnenbreite zu langen Vers da wo die 
Interpunction einen schicklichen Ruhepunct gewährte in zwei 
Theile, und druckte jeden derselben wie einen eigenen Vers. 
Hierdurch brachte er eine Menge falscher Versabtheilungen 
in seinen Druck. Denn nur im selteneren Falle und wie 
durch Zufall wurden durch diese Trennungen überlange Verse 
richtig geschieden (703. 799. 2037. 2403. 2416.), im Ge- 
gentheil solche Zeilen mehrfach unrichtig getrennt (1286. 
1619. U.S. w.) oder ungetrennt gelassen (753. 1196 u. s.w.). 
Gewöhnlich sind es ganz richtige Blankverse, die entweder 
(in unserm Stück 32 Fälle) in zwei ungefähr gleiche Halb- 
verse zerlegt werden (593. 641. 667. u. s. w.) oder so, dass 
ein am Anfang stehender kurzer Satz, ein Imperativ, Vo- 
cativ, Ausruf oder dergl. als ein für sich stehender Vers 
abgenommen wird: 

633 {Good Pilgrime,). 1762 (Not I,). 1859 (Go hence,y 1898 (My Lord,). 
2047 </«>,). 2057 (Hownow?), 2083 (Father, verkehrt). 2118(0 God!)> 
2346 (FaretDell,). 2390 (IToM,). 2852 (Yea noue?). 2881 {Seareh,), 

2885 (0 Aeotfen/). 

Auch bei einzeln stehenden Prosazeilen kommen diese fal- 
schen Trennungen vor: 1102. 1104. 1113. 1143. 1150. 
1151.1163.2519 und 2522 (beidemal ist der Vocativ Mu- 
«Vion^/ abgetrennt). 2536.2538. Hieraus ergiebt sich, dass 
nur ein typographischer, nicht ein metrischer Gesichtspunct 
massgebend war. Im Anfang des Stücks 349ff. begegnen 
wir allerdings einem wunderlichen Versuch eine der ersten 
Reden der Amme (die späteren als Prosa gedruckten rührt 
A nicht an) metrisch abzutheüen; die schon in ßy vorhan- 
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dene Unr^elmässigkeit brächte den Setzer auf diesen Ein- 
iall. Auch 547, wo er zuerst abtrennt Welcome Gentlemen! 
scheint er noch einige metrische Bedenken zu haben, da 
wiitiich dies hier und 577 ausserhalb des regelmässigen 
BlankTerses zu stehen scheint. 

Die meisten dieser falschen Versabtheilungen halten 
sich durdh alle späteren Ausgaben hindurch; nur Rowe be- 
seitigt dnige derselben. In Quartausgaben sind »solche 
Trennungen im Ganzen selten. 

Alle bisher genannten Züge betrafen Aeusserlichkeiten : 
Bühnenanweisungen, Orthographie, Interpunction , Versab- 
theilung. Aenderte denn A gar Nichts an den Worten des 
Textes ? Besserte er Nichts ? Freilich, aber wie ! 

. ErsÜich berichtigte A einige Druckfehler, die nur aus viir. 
y stammen, nicht aus ß. Wer will sehe die Stellen*) nach, rlS^ÄA' 
und er wird finden, dass die Berichtigung fast immer auf 
flacher Hand lag und kaum irgend welches Nachdenken 
erfoi'derte. 

Alle gröberen Fehler, welche y begangen hatte, lässt 
A stehen. Nur etwa: 

715 stirreth für ttriueth; 971 sences für sence; 1573 And she bring s 
newes für And she bring newes, da And hier nicht „Wenn" ist; 

erforderten etwas mehr Ueberlegung. Auffallend ist allein 
2697, wo y the mattocke^ ß und A that maitocke hat; es 
ist dies wohl nur purer Zufall. 

Noch seltener berichtigte A die schon aus ß stammen- 
den Fehler. Die Verwandlung einiger falschen Rubra wie 

225 und 1060 Rom. für Ben.; 1959 /u. für Rom,; 2963 Pag. für Boy. 

lag sehr nahe. Metrische Besserungen sind sehr selten: 

1346 durch die Verwandlung von CapeU in Capulets (obgleich zweifelhaft, 
da auch are in ß ausgefallen sein konnte), 1431 durch die Einschiebung von 
the (obwohl nicht sicher ist, ob regelmässige Verse beabsichtigt wurden), 1594 
durch Einschiebung Ton of (obgleich P mit seiner Lesart or mehr für sich hat) ; 

und audi diese waren vermuthlich ein Werk des Zufalls. 






•) So 30. 310. 321. 717 und 922. 355. 459. 499. 501. 547. 557. 610. 666. 
786. 844. S4«. 875. 1228. 1379. 1581. 1820. 1821. 1973. 2017. 2226. 2243. 2329. 
SSM. S66i. 2866. 2881. (2883 und Öfter ]V für TT). 
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Denn der Setzer von A zeigt sehr geringe Aufmerksamkdit 
auf das Metrum. Er zerstört dies oft durch Auslassungen, 
EinSchiebungen, falsche Versabtheilungen, stellt die metrisch 
holprigen Verse selten wieder her, und auch bei Synkope 
und Krasis ist keine grosse Consequenz zu entdecken ; be- 
comed 2309 und misheathed 2888 sind Schlimmbesserungen. 

Sonstige Berichtigungen des Textes sind etwa noch: 

467 youT reuerence; 681 thU; 1603 denote (wenn A diet wirklicli hat); 
2982 raUe; 

die keineswegs alle enischieden gut sind. 

Das sind alle Berichtigungen des Textes in A; ausser 
diesen sind nur entweder muthwillige Verderbnisse, oder 
Schlimmbesserungen, oder (die grösste Zahl) Nachlässigkeits- 
fehler und eigentliche Druckfehler vorhanden. Also: 

IX. Zweitens führt A eine Anzahl muthwilliger Aenderun- 

Yerffi^g^^ in den Text ein, lauter Verderbnisse. Namentlich im 
nisse des Anfang und in Prosa erlaubt der Setzer sich manche Will- 
kür. So in den ersten Zeilen 

1 (A für on). 3 (if für and). 4 (o* W für of)- 1» (True für TU irue). 
21 (and cut für / tmll cut). 49 Uf für But if). 53 (nr ausgelassen). 
72 (a für one). 

Schwerlich hatte er für diese Aenderungen eine andere 
Autorität als die seines eignen Wohlgefallens. Dasselbe 
zeigt sich auch später, so 

82 {Broyles fär Irawles). 300 (daughUr für daughters), 373 (luUt für 
lule), 603 {the für this). 615 {the für my). 1001 (^rest für and). 1752 
(dispaire für dispute). 1785 {Speak'st für Spähest). 1832 und 33 htcaime 
und twnCd für becomes und tume[sD. 2020 (this für thaty fielleicht des 
^fk^.. Wohlklanges wegen). 2043 (the für thy). 2329 (him vp für vp him). 

2604 (wayes für way, einen Provincialismus, der 1272 in der Rede der Amme 
passt, hineintragend). 2735 (those für these). 2676 (aloft für aloofe). 2775 {thy 
für thine). 2213 (Romeo für Romeos), und 2986 (Romeo by his Lady 
für Romeos by his Ladies, Beides wohl um des Klanges willen). 

Einige Male bringt er den trivialeren Plural anstatt des 
gewählteren, poetischeren Singulars, so 

504 (eares). 1269 (lege). 2783 (armes). 

Auch an grammatische Dinge rührt er, so scheint er einige 
Male an der Verbindung der Verbalform auf s mit dem Plu- 
ralsubject Anstoss zu nehmen: 

387 (disposition., es folgt Stands). 1234 (Herauld^ es folgt glides). 1241 
(/ three long howres für Is etc.), 1330 (in his that^ für is histhanks), 
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obwohl ohne. Consequenz, da er 497. 998. 1325. 1375. un- 
geändert lässt. Ins grammatische Gebiet gehören wohl auch 
die Aenderungen 

63 (dratcn für draw). 840 {louett für loues; anderswo z. B. 317 roaclit 
erst B diese Aenderung). 904 {taward für towards). 927 und 2709 (further 
für farther); die Behandlung der Composita mit oder ohne s 487. 849. 1040. 
1334. 2872. 

Oefter scheint seine Aenderung der Wortausgänge wenn 
nicht auf blossem Versehn auf einer oberflächlichen Ansicht 
der Stellen zu beruhen, so 

682 (leame für leamO. 838 {laught für laughes), 1409 (lou'd für loue). 

Auch zerstört er mehrmals den Vers durch muthwillige " 
Einschiebsel, so 

^12 (durch Verwandlung des poetischen ope in das triviale open), 710 (durch 
Eidschiebung des me in einer schweren Stelle, die er dadurch nur noch un- 
verständlicher macht). 1202 (durch Einschlebung von thou). 

Endlich merzte er aus ästhetisch-moralischen Gründen den 
Fluch Zounds aus und ersetzte ihn 1388 durch das matte 
Come^ 1440 durch das ebenso matte What Bekanntlich 
geht dieser Zug durch die ganze Foliorecension. 

Drittes macht der Setzer von A eine Reihe von ^. 
Schlimtnbesserungen in corrupten oder doch ihm Unverstand- besseruu- 
liehen Stellen. Hierhin gehört: Te^xVesluA. 

44tt {and to haund:) für (and so hound), auf gänzlichem Missverstehen 

des Wortspiels beruhend. Welch eine albern - hybride Gonstruction : „und was 

das Springen anbetrififf*! Der klügere Setzer von 8 hütete sich vor solchen 
Conrecturen. 

470 / delay^ für in delay^ eine sehr dumme Aenderung, gänzliches Miss- 
verstehen. B und R mühten sich vergebens das Richtige wiederherzustellen. ^, 

1127 OT für for^ vermuthlich auch nicht blosser Druckfehler sondern Miss- • 

verständniss der Anzüglichkeiten Mercutio's. Erst D redressirt den Fehler. 

1281 so well für not well^ reiner Unsinn, gab Veranlassung zur Scblimm- 
besserung so ill in B. Der Setzer eilte hier sehr, rundumher sind viele Druck- 
fehler. 

1841 some für sum, ebenso J, aber sehr fraglich, ob eine wirkliche Besse- 
rung der schweren Stelle. Dass sie sich auch in A findet, kann ein Misstrauen 
rechtfertigen. 

1537 our für out Der Setzer richtete seine Aufmerksamkeit nur auf den 
^ Plural ahuses^ zu dem ihm our zu passen schien, obwohl es Unsinn gab, den 
selbst noch Rowe bestehen Hess. 

1541 not für hut. Klägliches Missverständniss der etwas spitz aber sehr 
treCTend ausgedrückten Sentenz, die er aus Sinn in Unsinn verkehrte. 

1650 Tyhalt dead für Tybalts dead^ vermuthlich auch Missverständniss 
»Is weoB TybaUi ein falscher Genitiv wäre; es ist aber Krasis für Tyhalt is, 

5* 
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1731. 32. Beide Verse sind in A ausgelasseo, eine der kühntten Aenderun- 
gen des Setzers. Er bemerkte hier die Dittotypie (die er anderswo ruhig stehen 
Hess), tilgte aber unglücklicherweise an der verkehrten Stelle, denn 1728. 29 
sind zu streichen. 

1754 as luliet my loue statt as /, luliet ihy louey eine sehr dreiste 
Schlimmbesserung, von dem Stumpfsinn oder der eilfertigen Dreistigkeit des 
Aendernden zeugend. 

1790 coneeaVd für canceldy ein Wort, das der Setzer vielleicht nicht 
kannte. Das üble Verderbniss des Wortspiels steht noch bei Rowe. 

1795^ dead für deadly, reiner Unsinn. Der zu lange Vers bewog den Setzer 
die naeb seiner Meinung^ überflüssige Silbe wegzulassen, damit er mit dem Raom 
besser auskomme. Aus demselben Grunde Hess er 1903 very, viellieichl auch 
(da er von hinten anüng) 2403 is weg; nachher brach er diese Zeile in zwei 
Halbzeilen, ohne darum is wieder einzusetzen. Wirklich kann an beiden letzten 
StcUen very und is fehlen, aber der Setzer von A hat Shakespeare nichts vor- 
zuschreiben. 

1836 mishaped für mishaued, höchst unglückliche Schlimmbesserung der 
schon in ß con'upten Stelle, mishaped ist gar kein Wort und gab daher vdeder 
Anlass zu ßesscrungen die doch das Richtige verfehlten. Es sollte mishehaü'd 
heissen ; S traf allein den richtigen Fleck. 

1837 puttest vp für puts vp, eine ebenso unglückliche Schlimmbesserung, 
die zeigt dass A rein äusscrlich zu Werke ^ing, den Sinn der Stelle nicht er- 
fassend. Nur 8 richtig powU t'pon, dessen Orthographie s modernisirt pouUt 
vpon» 

2055 haue statt hate^ ein übles Missverstflndniss der Stelle, erst von R 
und P wieder getilgt. 

2191 thy für my^ ganz von derselben Art, schon von B redressirt. Dem 
Setzer war der feine Sinn der Stelle zu hoch. 

2197 you für we^ ein ebenso übles Missverständniss, und ebenfalls von B 
fust richtig (durch 1) redressirt. 

2240 his graue ^ statt his^ ein ebenso ungeschickter als dreister Versuch 
dass in ß zufUllig ausgefallene Wort zu ergänzen. A langte nach dem Aller- 
nächsten , graue schloss den zunächst vorhergehenden Vers. Gewiss ist ein 
Wort wie shroud (welches d und P einsetzen) richtig: das Zusammentreffen 
beider gcschcidler Eniendatoren spricht sehr dafür, dass es gerade shroud ist. 

2388 my für a, barer Unsinn. Der Setzer arbeitete wie im Traum; B 
macht his aus my, sinnreich aber doch falsch, 

2746 Zusatz dos Rubrums Pet. Dies ist eine Erweiterung des Fehlers, der 
sich 2696f. 2715. und 2718. schon in ß Ondet, dass nämlich Peter für Ro- 
meo's Diener Balthasar geselzt ist; nur d berichtigt dies, kein Andrer. 

295i Boy, statt Balth. und 2854 Boy. für Waich hoy. Hier hatten 
ßy das Richtige, welches A, in Verwirrung gebracht, verdunkelte. R schrieb, 
noch falscher, auch 2954 Pet. Andre Abweichungen der Persoorenangaben in 
A sind nur Modcrnisirungen, so 2521. 2526^54. 2625. 34. 36. 2820. 

Ausser diesen 21 Stellen, welche die bedeutendsten Textänderungen in A sind, finden 
sich noch einige Schlimmbesseningen, die blos auf dem Verkennen eines mechanischen 
Druckfehlers in y beruhen. So: " 

1450 got his für gott his; ebenso falsch auch 8, Es war nur ein Ver- 
sehen in / für got this, 

1834 or blessing für of Messing^ welches / aus Versehn für af hlessings 
gedruckt hatte: 8 und B stellen das Richtige >ieder her; A scheint eine con- 
fuse Ansicht von dem Sinn dieser Stelle gehabt za haben. 

2279 of,car€ für of feare, von derselben Art. Der etwas schlottrife Druck 
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in Y konote es auch als off eare erscheinen lassen, obwohl es offeare heissen 
sollte. Eine flüchtige Ansicht des Drucks iu y ohne Verständniss des Textes 
verleitete den Setzer zu dem argen Schnitzer, den schon B redressirf. 

2348 keate of fire statt heate of life. Die stumpfen Lettern in /, na- . 
mentlich das oft undeutliche f, machen beide Wörter sehr ähnlich. Hier sieht 
das f fast wie r aus. Der Setzer von A las sehr flüchtig und seine „Lesart" 
wurde (ausser von P) von Niemand berichtigt. 

28^3 Tm in für Ti $ is^ so verdruckt in y für This is, welches S auch 
richtig wiederherstellte, während A jene dreiste Schlimmbesserung machte, die 
freilich so viel Quasi-Sinn gab, dass auch Rowe sie beibehielt. 

Also über zwei Dutzend crasser Verderbnisse, das sind die 
wichtigsten Abweichungen des Foliotextes. 

Viertens bereicherte der Setzer von A den Text mit xi 
zahlreichen eigentlichen Druckfehlem, Die Fehler bestehen ^^^n^^^J**^^ 
meistens 

1) in der Umsetzung von Wörtern, z. B. wisetoi : $ely^ she shew scant shell^ 
toell^ a $ee für see a^ it light für light it^ Is it für It is^ all vs für vs 
all^ thisan day an vccustom''d^ in is für is in, und Buchstaben z. B. henec 

. für hencey persent für present^ da£W für deaw, thier für their u. dgl. m. 

2) im Vernachlässigen der Endbuchstaben, so liue für liues, shut für shuts^ 
dreame für dreamU Tybalts für Tyhalt^ hid für hide^ bid für bide u. dgl. 
Besonders oft kommt es vor, dass zwei Wörter nach einander ein s am Ende 
haben, von denen das eine kein s haben soll, gfeich als wenn der Setzer, der 
mehrere Wörter zusammenlas, beiden aus Versehen dieselben Endbuchstaben 
xutheilte. So lesen wir in A others friends^ legs eä^cels^ in the Princes 
names^ Bowlings attends^ Gossips bowles^ feares comes für other fnends^ 
in the Princes name^ leg excels, Howling attends^ Gossips bowle^ feare 
comes. Von derselben Art ist der Fehler wedded bed für wedding bed (974), 
gewiss rein mechanischer Natur. 

3) im falschen Zusammenrücken von Wörtern, z. B. Omickle^ thebones^ 
" Btshriü'd^ flagis für mickle^ the bones^ Be shriü'd^ flag m, seltener 

im falschen Trennen z. B. quat ha und vn Und für quoth a und vnkind, 
Ersteres flndet sich hUufig in allen alten Ausgaben , Letzteres mehr in den 
Quartos allein. 

4) in eigentlichen Dittotypien wie this this^ (hat that^ such such. Auch die« 
flndet sich in allen älteren Drucken nicht selten. 

Die schlimmsten aber bestehen in Auslassungen. Diese xir. 
sind recht zahlreich in A und von doppelter Art. Einmal g"« ^fT 
werden kleine Wörter in Prosa oft überschlagen, so 

here (278), all (Ö36), by (1070), good (1088), well (1144, welches zu 
einer Schlimmbesserung in D Veranlassung gab), as (1272), very (1903), 
u (2403), 

wohl mehr aus blosser Flüchtigkeit, als, wie im Anfange 
des Stücks deutlich hervortritt, in der Absicht ein wenig 
unschädlich zu kürzen, namentlich bei langen Zeilen. An- 
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derntheils geschieht dies in Verseir, und zwar mehr zum 
Schaden des Verses als des Sinnes. So wird der Vers 
zerstört durch Auslassung von 

an (484, freilieb als Prosa gedruckt), a (500 cf. Nachträge), a (557, selbst 
von Rowe nicbt bemerkt), and (716), there (725), me (835, B schiebt sein 
beliebtes O ein), 852 (blessed, P schiebt es wieder ein), 1494 (bltmdy^ eben- 
falls von P wieder eingeschoben), 1579 (das dritte kees dead), 1741 (a little), 
1852 {the). 1925 {the), 2024 (there^ könnte absichtlich erscheinen, um der 
Ycrmeintlichen dreisilbigen Messung von happily willen), 2596 (a = he*, B 
setzt he wieder ein), 2870 (das zweite too^ konnte ebenfalls als Absicht er- 
scheinen, um Friar zweisilbig zu messen, wohin auch die ?on A eingesettte 
Krasis where'e für where is 1831 fahrt). 

Endlich betrifft die Auslassung auch ganze Verse und 
Zeilen. Dies geschieht an drei Stellen in A: 

2059. 2273 und 74 (welches offenbar eine falsche Haplotypie ist) und 2523** 
(auch nur Versehen, da die folgende Antwort nun nicht raehr passt; der Setzer 
wurde durch das am Ende der Zeile stehende is füll, welches zur vorhergehen- 
den gehört, zum Ueberschlagen verleitet, indem er von dieser Reihe abging, nach- 
dem er is füll zur vorigen gefügt hatte). — Vers 2059 Hess er vielleicht als 
ihm anstössig aus. 

Der Setzer liess auch wohl weg, was er nicht verstand, so 
2514 das manet und 1244 das Rubrum M. Dies ist auch 
uns unverständlich, vielleicht war es ein von ß missver- 
standenes Zeichen der Athetese in dem Manuscript 

Noch ist zu bemerken, dass mechanische Druckfehler 
in A sich namentlich häufig da zeigen, wo der Setzer selbst 
etwas ändern und bessern wollte, z. B, 219. 610. 1163f. 
1317. 1456. 1614. 1959. 2828 u. s. w.; gleich als wäre 
er durch Nachdenken in seinem Geschäfte gestört worden. 

XIII. 

CesÄmmt- Ich habe mich so umständlich auf alle Kleinigkeiten 

¥on Ä. der A-Recension eingelassen, um ein sicheres ürtheil über 
den Werth derselben zu begründen. Mein Resultat über 
dieses Stück ist, dass die A-Recension desselben ohne alle 
Autorität ist, und wie alle anderen alten Ausgaben zwar in 
einer Mischung von Gutem und Schlechtem besteht, aber 
so, dass das Gute sich nur auf wenige unwesentliche 
Aeusserlichkeiten, insonderheit die Interpunction u. dgl. be- 
zieht, das Schlechte dagegen alle wichtigeren Veränderungen 
oder NichtVeränderungen des Textes betrifft Der Gesammt* 
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Charakter von A ist trotz aller auf die Details verwandten 
typographischen Sorgfaft der einer flachen und flüchtigen 
Ueberarbeitung des y-Textes von der dreisten und eilferti- 
gen Hand eines ziemlich kurzsichtigen Setzers. Hätten 
wir keinen andern Text als diesen, so würde er einer aus- 
gedehnten und herzhaften Conjecturalkritik bedurft haben, 
um ihn selbst dem in ß nur einigermassen ähnlich zu 
machen. Wenn nun der Setzer mit den ihm in arideren 
Stücken vorliegenden gedruckten oder handschriftlichen 
Texten nicht besser verftihr, so sind alle auf die Autorität 
von A gebauten Schlüsse über Shakespeare's Versbau und 
Sprache so wie unzählige mühsame Vertheidigungen der 
A-Vulgate auf Sand gebaut. Wir haben nachgewiesen*) 
und selbst einige Kritiker, die früher das Gegentheil mein- 
ten, durch unsre Gründe davon überzeugt, dass die A-Re- 
cension des Hamlet schlechter ist, als die der Quartes, 
aber freilich in einer ganz andern Art schlechter als bei 
Romeo und Juliet; da beim Hamlet dem Setzer von A ein 
schon in eigenthümlicher Weise corrumpirter und interpolir- 
ter Text handschriftlich vorlag. Dennoch stimmen, wie 
schon damals bemerkt wurde, die A-Recensionen beider 
Stücke auch in manchen Dingen überein, und es kommt 
sicher auch im Folio-Hamlet manche Nachlässigkeit und 
Schlimmbesserung auf die Kappe des Setzers. Aber, wird 
man sagen, sind die Quartes besser? Auch sie haben 
viele Fehler, ja Schlimmbesserungen. Wohl, aber der äl- 
teste Text hat deren am wenigsten, und dann sind einige 
Quarto-Recensionen, wie die in « und e von Romeo, ß von 
Othello u. a. m. wirklich besser. 

Der von Malone besorgte Wiederabdruck von A ist 
im Ganzen sehr correct, correcter als der der Quartes von 
Steevens. Ich habe Malone's eigenes Original-Exemplar 
der Folio Prima stellenweise verglichen (z, B. hat 2846 A 
wirklich den Druckfehler lest , nicht left\ und , wo ich 



••) Neue Jahrb. für Philologie und Pädagogik Bd. LXXII. Heft 2. Seite 57—75 
Heft 3. Seile 107—127. Heft 4. Seite 159—177. 
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später noch zweifelhaft war, ein Fragezeichen in Klammern 
beigefügt. 2608 hat A nicht And if^ sondern An ifß erst 
DR (wie auch e) schreiben And if. 
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Die zweite Folioausgabe ist insofern der ersten am 
ähnlichsten, als B ein Wiederabdruck von A ist, in der 
Methode aber lässt B sich eh^r mit d zusammenstellen, so 
wie A mit e. A und e bessern vornemlich nur die Inter- 
punction, B und S lassen die kleineren Sachen dieser Art, 
Interpunction, Orthographie, auch viele kleinere Druckfehler 
ihrer Originale stehen, geben sich aber ernstliche Mühe, 
die grösseren Textfehler zu bessern, und zeigen darin mehr 
Einsicht und Ueberlegung als A ; B vornemlich achtet viel 
genauer auf das Versmass als A. Aber in zwei Dingen 
sind B und 6 sehr von einander verschieden: 

1 . Die Correcturen in B treflfen ebenso oft das Falsche 
als das Richtige, obwohl sie fast immer an sich recht ge* 
scheidt sind; es sind eben Conjecturen bei einem schon 
von der Urquelle entfernteren, weit verderbteren Texte; 
während dem Corrector von d einestheils ein reinerer Text 
vorlag, anderntheils seine Lesarten schwerlich auf blosser 
Conjectur sondern auf anderweitig erworbener Kenntniss 
von dem ächten Texte beruhen. 

2. B ist ausserordentlich nachlässig gedruckt, weit 
nachlässiger als irgend eine Quartausgabe des Romeo, 
wenn auch kaum nachlässiger als A. Manche kleine me- 
chanische Fehler, aber auch grössere z. B. Zeilenauslassun- 
gen werden erst durch B in den Text gebracht. 

Wir können uns über diese Ausgabe kürzer fassen, da 
seit Malone's Vorrede das Urtheil über dieselbe im We- 
sentlichen feststeht. 
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. Die Hauptzüge dieser zweiten Folioausgabe sind: 

1. .B redressirt zwar eine ziemlich grosse Anzahl der 
A-Fehler, lässt aber so viele derselben ungeändert bestehen, 
dass eine unmittelbare Abhängigkeit von A augenscheinlich 
ist Beispiele für Ersteres: 139. 716. 725 etc.; für Letz- 
teres 1907. 1939. 2059 etc. Kleine Uebereinstimmungen 
von B mit p in Fehlern wie 2410. 2510.2794.2862.2926 
oder mit d wie 421 dürfen uns daher nicht zu einem 
Schlüsse auf Benutzung von ß und d verleiten sondern er- 
scheinen als rein zufällig. — Da B den Text auch manch- 
mal richtig besserte, so ist es kein Wunder und kein Be- 
weis für directen Zusammenhang, wenn B in einigen solchen 
Stellen mit ß fl914.) oder mit |3y (716. 725.) oder^ mit 6 
(216. cf. p. 41.) oder sogar mit «, (z. B. 26. 579. 844. 
2455.) zusammentrifft. 

2. B giebt sich vor allen Dingen Mühe die metrischen 
Fehler, welche aus den früheren Ausgaben stammen, zu 
reguliren. In diesem Bestreben ist der Setzer oder Cor- 
rector von B keineswegs immer unglücklich. Er zeigt 
hier Verstand und Achtsamkeit und trifft daher mehrmals 
aufs Haar mit d zusammen. Auch, wo d nicht bessert, 
wird die metrische Correctur in B zuweilen durch Zusam- 
mentreffen mit « (172 create für created; 844 hauiour für 
hehauiour} 2455 die Einschiebung von see) oder e (die 
Tilgung von did 631) unterstützt. Seine Conjectur traf 
hiet ohne Frage das Rechte. Aber ebenso oft ergriff B 
ein anderes Mittel zur metrischen Regulirung als das wel- 
ches namentlich d anwandte, und hier verdient, obwohl die 
Conjectur in B fast immer recht gescheidt ist, doch 6 im- 
mer den Vorzug. Beispiele liefern die schon p. 42 genannten: 

200 (wo B good einsetzt; 8 aber Bid, und nacbher mähe für makes); 250 
(wo B up, 9 aber The zusetzt) ; 909 (wo B with recht unnatürlich zum Verse 
hinzuzieht und im Anfang des Folgenden The zusetzt, während 8 (mit a über- 
einstimmend) myne hinzufügt); 1560 (wo B vpon in on verwandelt, 8 aber 
new ausstOsst); 1836 (wo B mishaped beibehält und a zusetzt, 8 aber mu- 
haued in mUbehau'd ändert). 

Die Aenderungen in d sind kühner, aber besser. — Einige 
Stellen, wo d den metrischen Defect ungebessert lässt, B 
aber eine Aenderung wagt, sind ausser den erwähnten: 
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2010, WO das zugesetzte Tybalt sich wohl empfiehlt («fehlt 
hier); cf. 726. 1243. und der Zusatz / 1213 (da doch wohl 
ein Vers beabsichtigt ist). Dagegen ist die Auslassung 
von backe 930 hart, und a führt darauf hin, dass statt 
Silken silke zu lesen ist; auch das yermuthlich um der 
n^etrischen Regelmässigkeit gestrichene is 2041 und she 2417 
sind gewiss nicht zu streichen. Zweifelhaft mindestens ist 

die Verdoppelung des Tut 328 (obwohl der Vers dadurch sehr gewinnt, da der 
scharfe Accent auf her nicht sonderlich passt und das zweisilbige being sehr 
lahm klingt); der Zusatz too 1831 (der, obwohl für den Sinn and den Vers 
gut passend, doth nicht gerade nOthig ist) ; die Einschiebung von noiü 2456 
(obwohl now nicht schlecht passt; man könnte deßowered lesen); der Zusatz 
that 2491 (B scheint an der zweisilbigen Messung ?on Keaven Anstoss genom- 
men zu haben) und die Verwandlung ?on vpon in on 2630 (unnOthig, da heg" 
gary sehr wohl zweisilbig gemessen werden kann). 

Auch mehrere durch y- oder A -Druckfehler entstandene 
lahme Verse wurden zwar als solche von B erkimnt aber 
nur halbrichtig gebessert. Denn 710 hätte nicht ay me in 
ayme zusammengezogen, sondern das von A interpolirte me 
ausgestossen werden sollen; 835 nicht sondern me ein- 
geschoben '^) ; 1741 nicht Then ausgestossen, sondern dieses 
in Thou verwandelt und das von A ausgestossene a little 
wieder eingesetzt werden sollen. 2400 traf der Corrector 
von B beinahe das Richtige, indem er for a lesse cause 
statt for lesse cause schrieb, obgleich die richtige nur in ß 
erhaltene Lesart for lesser cause ist; ebenso 2596, wo B 
he statt des von A vergessenen a {= he) wiedereinschob. 
— In einigen andern Fällen, wo in A der Vers gestört 
ist, triflft B das Richtige: 500. 1653. 1795. 1925. 2245. 
2319. 

3. Auch sonst giebt B sich einige Mühe mit dem 
Text, nicht immer unglücklich, aber einigemale sehr dreist 
und wie es scheint aus Sprach- und Geschmacksrücksich- 
ten. Zwar lässt er die meisten grösseren Verderbnisse un- 
gerührt, z. B. gleich zu Anfang 21 civill und 55 washing 
(wo sowohl 6 als auch P das Richtige wussten), 1993 die 
Auslassung von mui^derer^ 2484 das ganz unsinnige yCon- 



*) Siehe hierüber Malone's Vorrede p. 407. 4i0. Varior. Ed. Basil. Vol. I. 
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fmkms rcare^21Sd — 87 die Dittotypie u. s. tr. Aber der 
Corrector von B trifft doch auch einige Male das Rechte. 
So in den oben erwähnten Stellen, wo 6 oder « oder ß 
dieselbe Lesart haben. In den meisten schwierigeren 
Fällen jedoch ergreift B ein andres Besserungsmittel. So 
710 (wo B Couply für Prouant schreibt, d [und «] pro- 
nounce)] 915 (wo B My sweete für My Neece schreibt, (J 
My Deere)] 936 — 50 (wo B einen verunglückten Versuch 
macht die Dittotypie auszumerzen, was nur d gelang) ; 1509 
(wo B able arme für aged arme schrieb, d [wie «] richtig 
agill)] 1614 — 17 (wo auch B die Verwirrung der Personen- 
angaben zu schlichten suchte, aber nur halb damit zu 
Stande kam; d machte es ganz recht); 2229 |(wo B 
wohl dieselbe Besserung machen ^wollte wie d, nämlich 
stay thy in slay thy zu verwandeln, aber dabei aus Ver- 
sehen läy thy setzte*); 2257 (wo B aus To many To 
mealy^ 6 aus Too many Too paly machte). Ueberall ist 
die d-Lesart plausibler als die B-Conjectur. — Einmal 
treffen B und d in einer, wie ich sicher glaube, falschen 
Emendation zusammen: 1619; da ich Rauenous als eine 
aus ß stammende Dittotypie streichen, und Dove-feather'd 
Raven schreiben möchte, nicht aber, wie d und B emen- 
diren: 

Ravenous Dove, feather'd Raven 

denn was sollte feather'd allein bedeuten ? **) — Ein paar 
Male trifft auch B bei Aenderung der A-Fehler das Rich- 
tige nicht, schiesst aber sehr nahe am Ziele vorbei; so 
1281. 2197. 2388. 2403 und 2596. Dem Sinne nach sind 
diese Correcturen ganz richtig. 

Aber B ändert auch da, wo d und P nicht ändern. 
Einige dieser B-Conjecturen sind recht gut, erfreuen sich 



*) Oefler finden sich (wie in A) Aenderungen mit kleinen mechanischen Druck- 
fehlern Terbunden cf. 1831. 2010. 2828 u« s. w. 

**) Wie es 2380 mit der Aenderung Or if für O if ist, die jedenfalls von B da 
gemacht und von CDR wiederholt wird, weiss ich nicht; es iit mir aus meinen No- 
tizen nicht deutlich ob auch $8 Or if haben; ebensowenig, oh ¥ Or if (welches er 
in B vorfand) stehen liess, oder in if umändert: Meiner Meinung nach passt Or 
recht gut. 
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wenigstens allgemeiner (meist stillschweigender) Billigung. 
So 265 {female für fennell), 1448 {too für to\ 1603 {one 
für o»), 2501 {fond nature für some nature). Die meisten 
dagegen sind, wenn auch an sich nicht dumm, doch schwer- 
lich richtig. Hierhin gehört vor Allem die kühne Aende- 
rung 578, wo statt: 



li seemes she hangs vpon the cheeke of night, 
Ä$ a rieh lewel in an AEthiops eare: 



B schreibt: 



Ber Beauty hangs upon the cheeke of night, 
Idke a rieh lewel in an AEthiops eare: 



Auffallend ist es immerhin, dass Like (freilich neben U 
seems she) auch in a steht. In der That ist die Lesart 
oder Conjectur in B schöner und kräftiger als das schwache 
It seems. Sie würde dem Erfinder keine Schande machen, 
und es schlösse sich 580: 

Beauty too rieh for use, for carth too dear. 

sehr schön als Recapitulation an das Vorhergehende. Voss 
und Schlegel folgen Beide hier B. Aber B macht in dieser 
Gregend des Stückes mehrere muthwillige Aendemngen, so 

642 (doe take für 1 take% 676 (our für your, an sich recht hübsch), 699 
{Temfting für Temp'ring), 701 (my für thy), 708 (fight für high), 709 
(one time für one rime), 710 (Couply für Prouanli siehe oben); 

welche ausser 699 (wo « fehlt) alle die Autorität von « 
gegen sich haben, und zum Theil den Sinn verdrehen. 
Ganz ebenso ist : 

79 (these für those), 925 (das matte name für das sinnreiche home), 1285 
(my für your, als wiederholte Julia die Worte der Amme in indirecter Rede), 
1639 (rate him so? für rate at htm?), 1650 (kiPd für slaine, da die 
wörtliche Wiederholung von slain hier gerade richtig ist), 1803 doe note für 
denote), 1948 (ah für ay), 2061 (settle für fetüe, an welchem antiken Wort 
B Anstoss nahm, wenn es nicht blosser Druckfehler ist), 2791 (thU world4 
wearied ßesh für thie world^wearied flesh). 

Das ihm etwas alterthümlich wie unser „Gräflein" lautende 
Wort Countie scheint B anstössig gewesen zu sein, er ver- 
drängt es viermal: 2131. 2156f. 2206. 2306.; lässt es 
jedoch meistens da stehen, wo der Vers ein zweisilbiges 
Wort fordert: 2329, 2922. 2961. 
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Einige grammatische Regulirungen sind auch bemerk- 
bar, so 

dk der Coii«nienz zwischen Subject uod Prädicat (llOS. 1737. 26S0. 2817.) 
VertUrkuDg des Dialekts bei dem alten Capulet (ye für you IU(8 cf. 551) und 
der Amme {haiDdy. für body 1270) , umgekehrt of für a bei Mercutio (1431. 
40. 46.) he fttr a (500) ; ComplemenU statt des coUectiven Complement (834) ; 
loveit fttr louet (317, so auch «); lodgeth für /od^e# vor einem $ (982) } 
enin^tf für das alte endite (1152); Like für As (579, so auch a); Jou;ard 
für Tawards (1593). 

B verfährt darin ungefähr wie A, hin und wieder moder- 
nisirend, ohne volle Consequenz. 

4. Mit den Bühnenanweisungen, der Interpunction und 
Orthographie macht B sich im Ganzen wenig zu schaffen 
und wiederholt hier viele traditionelle Fehler. Zu erwäh- 
nen ist nur: 

2148 und 2719 setzt B ciu richtiges Exit. zu, so wie 889 ein Enter, (welche 
unvollständige Angabe erst Rowe richtig ergänzt zu Reenter Juliet ahove). 

Einige Interpunctionsänderungen sind bedeutsam, so 

120. 512. 616. 862. 1189. 1528 (wie e). 1575 (wie ß), 1672 (fast wie e). 
Gedankenstriche als Zeichen abgebrochener Rede und Semikola sind mehrmals 
eingesetzt. 2476 (wie«). — 1971 ist eine Scblimmbe88er4ing, da B den eigent- 
lichen A-Fehler nicht erkannte. 

In der Orthographie modernisirt B nur Einzelnes in 

487 {collars für coullers) ; 489 (filme für Philome) ; 612. 13. 18. (to für 
too); 1484 (vild für vile, welches D wiederherstellt); 2220 (vmpire für 
vmpeerey so auch 8), 2519-51 (Mimtians für Musitians (wie e); 

Ziemlich durchstehend ist dass B für das consonanti- 
sehe u im Inlaut ein v^ das vocalische v im Anlaut ein u^ 
so wie für das consonantische i ein j schreibt, also give^ 
US und joy statt giue^ vs und ioy^ ebenso ist fast immer 
wo A noch ein ie hat, in B ein y gesetzt, z. B. happy für 
happie. Es beginnt die Ausstossung des stummen e im 
Inlaut, so B blows, wo A blowes; nicht dessen Abwerfiing 
am Ende. 

5. Auch recht viele Druckfehler macht B. Meistens 
sind sie jedoch ziemlich unschädlicher Art, leicht erkenn- 
bare Kleinigkeiten. Sie sind hin und wieder in der varia 
lectio notirt, wo gerade etwas mehr Platss war, z.B. 1769. 
76. 77.; sehr oft the für thee 1592. 1743. 2070. 2*265. 
Schlimmerer Art sind die Auslassungen, die den Vers zer- 
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stören: 1910. 21 dO. 2649«, doch sind sie nicht gerade häufig ; 
zwei ganze Halbverse weggelassen: 1404 und 1905; of 
für for 874; Haplotypien ganzer Wörter 623. 1257; ahne 
für aiong 2679, along für cione 2685. YemachlSssigung 
der Interpunction oder Vergreifen der Zeichen ist häufig; 
absichtliche Schlimmbesserungen durch Interpunction sind 
nicht da. 



Was verdient B so harten Tadel, A so grosses Lob? 
B ist in der Reihe der Wiederabdrücke der erste, der der 
lawinenartig angeschwollenen Fehlermasse einen bedeuten- 
deren Tli^il durch verständige Aufinerksamkeit auf Vers- 
mass und Zusammenhang abstreift. Die Schlimmbesserun- 
gen in B sind von feinerer Natur und insofern allerdings 
der Reinheit des Textes gefährlicher als die rohen Versuche 
in A, aber der Grundsatz in B, durch Conjecturen die 
lahmen Verse zu berichtigen und die vielen Textverderb- 
nisse zu bessern, war gewiss ein weit richtigerer als die 
Besserungsmethode in A, welche eine ganze Legion von 
kleinen Häkchen, Pilnctchen und Strichlein einschwärzte 
ohne weder Fleiss noch Verstand an den Text selbst zu 
wenden, vielmehr diesen durch fahrlässiges Drauflosändem 
oft heillos verderbend. B liefert also im Ganzen eine ver- 
besserte Textgestalt, einen lesbareren Romeo, als A, und 
auch die Textverdrehungen, welche B unleugbar enthalt, 
sind zu beachten, da, wie die Vergleichung mit d beweist, 
der Corrector von B oft an den Stellen Anstoss nahm, die 
wirklich corrupt waren, also nicht ohne feines Gefühl für 
die Richtigkeit des Textes war, wenn er auch nicht immer 
das treffende Besserungsmittel zu finden wusste. Ging es doch 
gescheidteren und methodischeren Kritikern wie Theobald 
oft nicht besser. 
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Jeder kann sich jetzt über das Yerhältniss des Cor- 
rectors der berühmten Perkins - Folio zu dem überlieferten 
Text ein vollständiges Urtheil bilden. Nachdem alle seine 
Lesarten veröffentlicht sind*), ergiebt sich, dass er nicht in 
vierzehn*), sondern in vierzig seiner Lesarten mit den äl- 
teren Texten übereinstimmt, nämlich 

1) mit ßi 94. 278. 852. 1144. 1202. (1341). (1464). 1494. (1594). 1752. 
2055. 2348. 2501. 2560. Hier redressirt P meist A-Fehler, nur 2501 ist ein 
B-Fehler; nur 1202 und 1494 widerspricht a\ 94 ist ein ;'- Fehler. 

3) mit 8i 21. 55. 94. 122. 898. 1562. 1624. 2242. 2380. 2522; nirgends 
im Widerspruch mit a, — Vgl. p. 43. 

3) mit ai 94. 122. 249. 388f. 490. (491). 532. 710. (778). 852. 1144. 
1400. 1464. 1532. 1709. 1752. 1856. 2030. 2500. 2538. 2580. 2678. 2853. 
2892. 

Unter diesen 37 — 42 Besserungen, welche der freund- 
liche Leser an Ort und Stelle vergleichen wolle, liegen die 
wenigsten nahe; sie betreffen fast alle starke, schon in p 
gemachte, von y, A und B wiederholte, grossentheils auch 
von d nicht emendirte Fehler ; einige bestehen sogar in der 
Auslassung ganzer Wörter: 278. 852. 1144. 1494. 2242. 
Es ist unmöglich das P ex ingenio et capite zu allen diesen 
Coincidenzeu kam^); es ist unwahrscheinlich, dass ein ge- 
legentliches Benutzen der älteren Texte stattfand, da P, 
wenn er sowohl ßy als auch 6 und « benutzt hätte, wohl 
noch viel mehr aus ihnen müsste entlehnt haben; er würde, 
wenn er z. B. 491 « vor Augen gehabt hätte, schwerlich 
miJk maidy sondern maid geschrieben haben. — Es neigt 
sich daher das Urtheil immer entschiedener dahin*), dass 



*) Collier^ Scven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton by S. T. Coleridge ; A List of 
all ttie MS. Emendations in Mr. Collier's Folio, 1632; aod an Introductory Preface. 
London, Chopman and Hall. 1856. — Rom. u. Jul. p. 246 — 52. 

') Momm$€n, Der Perkins-Shakespeare. Berlin, G. Reimer. 1854. p. 3—11.15.16. 

>) Dy<ie bei Collier, ed. 1858. L p. XXL; obgleick derselbe Gelehrte in seinem 
Shakespeare L p. XIII— XYL dies nicht sagt. 

*) ükici^ Shakespeare's Romeo und Julie. Halle, Pfeffer. 1853. p. VII. und Allgem. 
Monatsschr. für Wiss. und Lit. Juiri 1854. — Collier^ Set. Lect. p. LXXIU. LXXXU. 
und ed. 1858. I. p. XXII. 
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die zwischen 1632 und 1642*) noch sehr lelöendige Theater- 
erinnerung die Hand des Correctors geleitet habe. Dass 
dieselbe in einem der beliebtesten Bühnenstücke besonders 
stark einwirkte, ist sehr glaublich; sie konnte hier sicherer 
sein als in manchen anderen; dass P uns darunter auch 
die Verderbnisse des Theaters überlieferte — hieher ge- 
hören auch einige Coincidenzen mit a — , ist sehr natür- 
lich. Er mag auch eigene Einfälle eingemischt haben, aber 
ich glaube genügend nachgewiesen zu haben, dass der Ge- 
sammtcharakter von P keineswegs der einer wilden Con- 
jecturalkritik ist. 

Um so grössere Beachtung verdient die andere Hälfte 
der P- Lesarten, welche mit keiner der alten Ausgaben 
übereinstimmt. Sollte man nicht denken, dass auch dieser 
manche richtige Theaterreminiscenz zu Grunde liege? Hier- 
durch würde Theobald's schöne Conjectur sun für same (146), 
desselben cureivixcqre (2484), Malone's /iti^ für fine (473), 
und das von fast allen Neueren für distiUing gesetzte distiUed 
(2251) unzweifelhaft. Nicht minder sicher ist mir becommg 
für becomed^ wie Rowe 2309 emendirt, ein ^-Fehler^). 
Denn die Stellen: 

Ant, A good rebuke, 
Which niight baue ißell heconCd the best of men. (A. C. 3, 7.) 

He would baue well becom*d tbis place, (Cymb. 5, b), 

Wbick partie-coated presence of loose loue, 

Put OD by TS, if in your beaueoly eies 

Haue mUbeeamm'd cor oatbes and grauities, (L.L.L. 5,2); 

denen sich gleichzeitige beifügen Hessen, wie aus Heywood 

To feast and banquet, twould baue ill becomd nie. (R. of L. a (1608) Sign. F.) 

beweisen nur den Gebrauch dieser schwachen Participial- 
form in gewissen Wendungen der Composita mit wett^ itt^ 
tniSj dem Denominativum to welcome nahestehend; aber nichts 



') Collier Set. Lect ]. I. Die Handscbrift spricht eher für filtere als spStere Zeit. 
Der verehrte Entdecker dieses Schatzes theilte adch mir eine Anzahl der ed. 1858. I. 
p. XVI. XVII. erwähnten Facsimiles mit; ich habe sie mehreren Freunden zugesandt, 
und sie stehen jedem zu Gebote, der sie zn sehen wünscht. Das Original ist jetzt £i- 
genthum des Herzogs von Devonsbire. 

>) cf. p. 18. 
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für ein adjectivisches fc^comerf = „geziemend". Ohne Frage 
also haben P und R Recht zu schreiben: 

And gave bim wbat becoming lovc I migbt. 

Einige der Separatlesarten von P sind entschieden 
falsch. Drei derselben: 710 Couple (obwohl sa auch R); 
2545 und 47 Thou pratesti] 2743 commiseration ohne thy 
— stutzen sich bloss auf die verdorbene B-Vulgata und 
werden durch «, ß und d widerlegt. Die Umstellung 219 
too wisely fair verdirbt die rhythmisch-rhetorische Energie 
des Verses; 491 tnilkmaid ist ein recht hässlicher Versaus- 
gang, und P traf damit nur halb das Richtige, wie es bei 
ungewissen Erinnerungen zu gehen pflegt; auch 182 der 
Zusatz Benvoliü bringt eine lahme Messung in das Innere 
des Verses. Die Lesart 1310 Straightway at my news zer- 
stört die Prägnanz des allgemeinen Gedankens; das And 
für Or 1392 die richtige Dreitheilung ; die Umstellung 1949 
every hour in the day die ganze Sophistik der Liebessehn- 
sucht*). 

Andre sind ebenso entschieden treffende Correcturen 
eines naheliegenden Druckfehlers ; ich rechne dahin zunächst 
fünf: 

209. encha/rvCd. Wie viel sinnlich - kräftiger ist der Begriff „verzaubert, 
schussfest^ in Vergleich mit dem nüchternen unhamCd d, i. „unverletzt** in a! 

522. tidt. Wie viel poetischer ist „die Fluth des Windes** als das matte 
iide in ß\ Auch a hat in face einen sinnlicheren Begriff. 

Itf07. home ) 

, > beide für Sinn und Wortmessung gleich schön^). 
1547. enemtei ) 

2685. stay. Der Page soll ja nicht stehen, sondern unter dem Baume lie- 
gend verweilen. 

Auch black 1236, duU 1246 (denn pale ist mit den übrigen 
Eigenschaften nicht im Einklang), exceed 1403, die Ueber- 



1) Wer die sprungweise fortschreitenden Gedanken zu hart verbunden findet, könnte, 
mit Berufung auf a und P, meinen, der Dichter habe geschrieben: 

I must hear from thee every hour in the day, 
I must hear from thee every day in the hour, 
For in an houör tbere are many days, . -^ 
Minutes are days, so will I number them. 

>) Die eilf auf das Metrum bezüglichen P-Lesarten: 182. 219. 1245. 1341. 1494. 
1507. 1547. 2030. 2123. .26M 2743 , welche meist sehr schön sind, werden besser 
bei den ifetnctt. imZusammenhange behandelt werden, lieber den Reim 529 cf. Abh. IV. 

6 
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tragung der Worte These are news indeed auf die RoUe 
der Lady 2032 ; outcry 2899 (denn Wehklage, nicht Schmäh- 
ung geht voran) sind sehr hübsche Lesarten; das although 
784 stimmt wenigstens für die Auffassung Malone's: „Du 
bist (mir) nur du, kein Montague." ; obgleich die überlieferte 
Lesart und Interpunction : „Du bist du selbst, wenn auch 
kein Montague." einen guten Sinn giebt, da Julie dann zu 
dem Gedanken zurückkehrt, dass Romeo seinen Namen ab- 
legen solle; er werde auch ohne diesen Namen immer Er 
bleiben. 

Den genannten eilf Lesarten widerspricht « nicht di- 
rect. Andere wie das sonst sehr plausible puff^d 188 
(Schlegel: „geschürt"); ferner das sehr hübsche 6ou? 1924*); 
üngry 82; hits 472; act 970; unbusied 9S'i ] wicked 1186; 
You 1482; way 2166 — tragen zwar das Gepräge von 
recht geschickten Conjecturen, finden aber directen Wider- 
spruch in «, und die «ß-Lesarten bieten überall dasEigen- 
thündichere dar. Bei sechs anderen: makes 507, Go to 
613, white 751, wouldst 1978, death 2557, und der Spen- 
serschen Assonanz fair and faithful 2985 (welche nur einen 
erlaubten Pleonasmus aufhebt) — widerspricht zwar a nicht 
*^ direct, aber sie sehen stark nach Geschmackskritik aus. 
Wer freüich könnte, da alle diese Aenderungen sinnvoll 
sind, mit apodiktischer Sicherheit sagen, dass Shakespeare 
nicht so geschrieben haben könnte? Ist nicht die Theater- 
erinnerung auch eine Art von Quelle? Sollte man nicht 
denken, dieser so kurz und entschieden zu Werke gehende 
Verbesserer sei meistens durch eine sehr bestimmte Erin- 
nerung geleitet worden? 

Es ist aber sehr wahrscheinlich dass auf dem Theater 
zwischen 1632 und 1642, zwanzig Jahre nach Shakespeare's 



*) Die Muthmassung dass ß hier corrupt ist würde vielleicht durch einen äusser- 
licben Umstand unterstützt werden. Es ist auffallend dass viele stärkere Corruptelen 
in ß gerade auf die erste Zeile der Seite fallen, gleich als ob der Setzer durch das 
Anfangen der neuen Seite gestört worden wäre: 473. 713. 78Ö. 610. 997. 1509. 1784. 
1959. 2171. 2279. 2484. 2835. Auch das as 1243 und das a 1279 so wie sir 1856 
und are 2136 könnten blosse Druckfehler in ß sein. Der ;/- Setzer machte seine 
stärksten Fehler ebenfalls gerade in der ersten Zeile der Seite: 1820. 1993. 
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Tode, vierzig nach der Abfassung dieses Stückes, schon an 
manchen Stellen Verändeningen sich eingeschlichen hatten, 
die gewissermassen einen kanonischen Theatertext bildeten. 
Auf diesen hatte der Geschmack der Darstellenden, hatte 
Verlesen, Verschreiben, Versprechen Einfluss; dieser war 
aber andrerseits von den traditionellen Fehlern der alten 
Drucke unabhängig, und hatte daher auch manches Richtigere. 

Einstweilen werden wir wohlthun, ohne diese Quelle 
zu verachten, nur das in den Text aufisunehmen, was be- 
sonders schlagend in einer corrupten Stelle Licht gewährt, 
dem Anmuthenden aber nicht eher Raum zu geben als bis 
die Verkehrtheit derVulgata erhärtet worden ist. Ja, wir 
werden nicht einmal alle ganze oder halbe Coincidenzen 
näit der alten Theaterversion a unbedingt gutheissen*). 

Vernachlässigen können wir P schon deshalb nicht, 
weil, wenn er auch zur grösseren Hälfte nur seine eigenen 
Conjecturen vorbrächte, er doch auf den Text der vorzüg- 
lichsten englischen Herausgeber (von denen unabhängig sein 
zu wollen eitle Thorheit wäre 2) ) einen bedeutenden Einfluss 
geübt hat und üben wird. Selbst also wenn es von gär 
keinem Interesse wäre zu wissen wie an vielen Stellen der 
Tfext für die Aufführungen in der Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts 
habe lauten sollen, werden wir uns aus praktischen Rück- 
sichten dazu bequemen müssen, alle bedeutenderen P- Les- 
arten zu nennen. 



1) Sebr schön unter diesen Coincidenzen ist namentlich die Lesart defy 2580: 
»Dann biete ich dir Trotz, Schicksal."' (so auch Schlegel) d. h. „Ich ^ill mich doch 
mit Julien verbinden (durch den Tod)**, der aufblitzende Gedanke des Selbstmordes, 
an den, so wie Romeo allein gelassen ist, das Well^ luliet^ 1 unll lie with the9 to 
night viel schöner anknüpft, als bei der Lesart .deny, welches nur auf 2257 — 67 zu- 
rflckgehend heissen könnte: „Dann glaube ich nicht mehr an euch, ihr Sterne, die ihr 
mir Vereinigung mit Julien verheisst.** Denn eine Andeutung des Selbstmord-Entschlusses 
ist dringend nothwendig. — Auch 2892 ist now earling wohl nur ein starker ß- 
Druckfehler für more early, welches weit prägnanter ist. — Dagegen scheint mir 249 
married^ obwohl von a und P geboten, kaum annehmbar; da made für den Vers 
und die Replik (= mothers made) schöner ist. Auch an 2500 zweifle ich ; siehe 
bei p. 51. 

«) cf. P. S. Vorrede, p. XXIVf. 



■^ 
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Werth YOD C. 

Die dritte Folioausgabe ist von allen Ausgaben die 
unbedeutendste, fast nur ein orthographisch modernisirter 
Wiederabdruck von B. Denn wir sind hier schon in der 
Zeit nach der Restauration, und nun beginnt die Durch- 
führung der neueren Orthographie, namentlich in Bezug auf 
die Ausstossung und Abwerfung des stummen ^, mit grösse- 
rer Consequenz. So schreibt 

für die 32 Jahre früher doe^ suite (Bitte), beene^ sleepe^ Queene^ cuke^ 
selfe^ seeme^ stolne^ falne (= lapsus)^ borne (= natus und sublatus\ 
drawne gedruckten Wörter meist immer do^ suit^ been^ sleep^ Queen^' ask^ 
sel/^ seem, stoln^ faltig born^ drawn; für speakes^ clothes (= dress)^ 
yeares^ shewes^ Maides regelmässig speaks^ clotht^ years^ shews^ Maids; 
für fearefull^ somelime, onely^ truely durchweg fearful^ somtime^ only^ 
truly; für runne, Sonne^ starres^ sencelesse^ Mistresse^ comming meist 
immer run^ Son^ slars^ senceless, Mistress oder Mistriss^ Coming, 

Auch andre Modernisirungen sind sehr zahlreich, so 

^ merry für tnerrie (auch Hy für Hie 1682); beggar für begger; yield und 

believe für yeeld und beleeve; groan*d für grorCd; jests^ herbs für ie<uU^ 
Heärbes; here^ he für heere^ hee; seize für seaze; young für yong; 
stranger für straunger; bürden für burthen; Viol^ counsel^ up~fU^ ftole* 
ful oft für Violl^ counsell^ upfill^ balefull; excells^ ccUVd^ culVd^ küVd^ 
für excels^ caVd^ cuVd^ kiVd\ as soon für assoone. 

Am meisten von der älteren Orthographie wird in den 
Formen des schwachen Verbs auf t beibehalten, so ge- 
wöhnlich winkt^ matchty askt^ nur selten ask% rank'dy bak'd 
u. s. w. Als einzelne Berichtigungen und Modernisirungen 
der Orthographie mögen noch erwähnt werden: 

stracken für strooken; portentous für partendous; Vitruvio für Viruvio; 
entangled für untangled^ wogegen unconstant für inconstant falsch ist; 
Rite für right; rind für nn*d; limbsfiXr Ums; despair dir dispaire; mehr- 
fach Wednesday für Wensday wie e ; WeeH für Weele und so öfter ; piertfd 
für pier^st; Romeo*s für Romeos^ Genitiv; From off für From of^ wie «; 
Lady's für Ladys = Lady is\ Marry für Mary = profecto. Der Unter- 
schied von to und too hat sich jetzt schon festgestellt: cf. Itfltf. 2547; Andif 
für A7i ifj Cannons für Canons; Sirra für Sirrah; auch Bindestriche, 
zuerst in C, so Doomes-day^ mad-men^ Ore-couered u. a. m. Das w ist 
sehr oft als doppeltes Vau (vv) gedruckt, das a häufig abgebrochen, z. B. 
1056. 2741. 
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Die orthographischen A enderuiigen de? Setzers sind bis- 
weilen zum Nachtheil der metrischen Accuratesse, so 

388 Cri« für li is); 650 (Batchler für Batcheler); 972 (oppos'd für op- 
posed); 98ß (distemperature für distemprature); 1653 {murdered fürmur^ 
dred); 1695 («otuer für sowre); 1797 (Murdered für Murdred); 2113 
(moneth für monf^); 2456 {deßowfd für deflotored); 

doch auch einzeln zum Vortheil, so 

1711 (mtr#0; 1758 (mighfst); 2641 (mauO- 

C macht bisweilen grammatische Aenderungen, so: 

125 (maming^dew für moming's dew) ; 376 (tf« für das Possessiv it) ; 389 
(Einschiebuog von that vor den Objectsatz, in Prosa); 670 (Einschiebung von 
to vor den Infinitiv, zum Schaden des Verses) ; 492 (out of mind für out a 
mind); 2166 (nhould für doth^ in dem richtigen Gefühl, dass hier der Con- 
junctiv erforderlich sei: cf. p. 17); 229 (put statt puts nach dem Subject 
These happy masks); 2629 (thine eyes für thy eyes^ wie s). 

In Beziehung auf Interpunction lässt C fast Alles unge- 
ändert; einige Varianten finden sich z. B. 867. 877. 1441. 
auch einige verkehrte z. B. 1766. 2356. 

Ganz selten wagt C grössere Aenderungen, wie die 
oben erwähnten grammatischen* Ausserdem wiisste ich 
nur die Stellen 15, wo C weakest für weaker schrieb; 195 
But für Tut] 1259, wo how anstatt des in B ausgefallenen 
that eingesetzt ist, und 2038, wo Thy für Thou ein un- 
glücklicher Besserungsversuch der durch heillose Inter- 
punctionsverwirrung unverständlich gewordenen Stelle ist. 

C verbessert manche kleine aber selten grössere Druck- 
fehler, die aus y und A oder B stammen: 211. 867. 18^2. 
2229 u. a. m. Andre mechanische Druckfehler wiederholt 
C, wie 1607. 1796. 

Neue Druckfehler sind in C selten, weit seltener als 
in B oder A. Einige schlimmere finden sich: 

487 (Traee für Traces^ wodurch der Vers verdorben wird, leichter möglich, 
da die Stelle qls Prosa gedruckt ist) ; 543 (and ausgelassen, in Prosa) ; 635 
the für that^ welches eine Schlimmbesserung bei Rowe nach sich zog); 1689. 
1793 (on ausgelassen, von Rowe wieder eingesetzt); 1870 (had ausgelassen, 
ebenfalls von Rowe wieder eingesetzt) ; 1926 (heavens für heaven) ; 1966. 2221 
(my für t%, von Rowe redressirt); 2230 (Then it ü für Then is it), 

Von einem Benutzen älterer Texte kann nicht die Rede 
sein; einzelne Kleinigkeiten des Zusammentreffens sind 
reiner Zufall, z. B. 611. 
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Wertb von D. 

Die vierte Folioausgabe ist ein in vielen Details der 
Orthographie, Grammatik und Interpunction berichtigender 
und modernisircnder Wiederabdruck von C. 

Das meiste Neue ist orthographischer Art Nament- 
lich tritt das Grossschreiben der Wörter im Uebermass 
hervor, welches Rowe nur um Weniges reducirt. Hier in 
D finden sich fast alle Hauptwörter ohne Ausnahme, so 
wie alle Verba und Adjectiva (namentlich die «pitheta or- 
nantia) auf denen einiger Nachdruck ruht, gross geschrie- 
ben. Sehr viele andre Dinge, die C noch stehen Hess, 
finden sich in D modemisirt, z. B.: 

häufiger der Apostroph bei GeniiiTen eingesetzt (1662. 2780), der Bindestrich 
hiozagcfügi (^VeronctF'WcUls ^ mü-term^d^ Greensicknen^ fealous^hood^ 
Heart'iick^ slug-a^bed^ ül-shap^d^ soon^speeding^ out-ery^ auch falsch 
z. B. Run-agate, ouU-rage; so wie falscher Apostroph häufiger in EWe 
(= ehe) z. B. 867; femer B}fr Lady für Berlady; God gi'goode'en für 
Godigoden^ Month für Moneth^ monthly far monetMy; Solely für Soly ; 
murder für murther; Faihom für Fadom; Gossip tilr Goship; Coughing 
für Coffing; Rites für Rights (1549); swooned für saunded (fast me^s); 
steerage für stirrage (wie e); Bankrupt für Bankrout (wie e); Yond für 
Yon (1916); shriek für shrike; Scene für Scean; cop^st für coap*$t\ 
Haply für Happly; (uüeti für adue; again für agen (im Beim auf then 
994); Pomgranate (fir Pomgranet; Allegator fnr Allegater; jocund t^r 
jocond; asunder für assunder; starv'd für sterv^d; toeigh'd für ttaCd; 
auch das falsche unconstant für inconstant (854), welche Aenderung (siehe 
oben) anderswo schon C machte. 

Bisweilen wird durch Einsetzung des Apostrophs falsch 
synkopirt, z. B.: 

1582 (^Oeav'n); 1785 (is% denn das dreisilbige Juliet klingt schlecht ; «ebenso 
falsch: ist); doch 2381 (^Invirori'd) könnte richtig sein. 

Andre Aenderungen sind grammatischer Art. Dahin 
gehört: 

die Herstellung der Congrucnz bei Verbalformen auf s 1235. 1269. 1325, years 
für year (237), tcouldst für loonlds (1416), more für mo (1459, wie «), 
o' für a (1446), Paris's (403) und Mistress's (724. 728.), welches, wenn es 
eine gesprochene Silbe bilden soll, unmetrisch ist; Juliet für Julet (373. 379. 
welches 370 schon C ändert); an Tor h und u anstatt a (1578. 1816. 2952), 
does für doth (1789) u. a< m. 
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Auch die Verdrängung einiger älterer Wörter findet sieb, 
obwohl selten, so: 

1165 repery durch Roguery^ 2988 glooming durch gloomy^ 2574 und 2806 
CapeU durch CapuleVs^ 

so wie die Modernisirung der Construetion : 

2943 {intreated her come in intreat her to come \erwandell) und 381 stint 
thee für stent thou. 

Grössere Aenderungen sind selten, wenn auch häufiger 
als in C. So scheint 451 die Auslassung von and ein 
verkehrter Versuch den Vers mit dreisilbiger Messung von 
boysterous zu reguliren, wie 2353 die Auslassung von then^ 
da das dreisilbige married im Innern des Verses unerhört 
ist. Eine Schlimmbesserung ist auch 1144 sad für said^ 
da der Fehler darin lag, dass well von A ausgelassen war; 
ebenso Madam für Madman (707), obwohl auch 6 so än- 
dert. Muthwillige Aenderungen sind: 

1692 admittance für acquaintance^ 2065 der Zusatz von Out vor you Tal- 
loW'face^ 2191 / speak^ 1 speak für / spake^ 1 spake, 2679 Laying für 
Holding ; 

auch, wenn nicht bloss flüchtiges Lesen, 

70 Ä für My, 187 of für with^ 345 my für our, 428 to für for, 784 not 
für nor^ 1062 prick^songs für prick-song^ 1349 those für these^ 1698 
gentle für gentler^ 1725 blessings für Messing. 

Nur zwei Aenderungen sind unbedingt richtig und 
bessern einen schon aus ß stammenden Fehler: 1810 lives 
für lies; nur P hat dieselbe Emendation; und 1614 — 17 
die richtige Besserung der schon in ß verwirrten Personen- 
angabe, wobei D mit e zusammentrifft. 

Die übrigen guten Emendationen in D betreffen fast 
nur die Interpunction. Auf sie verwendet D recht vielen 
Fleiss. So wird oft die ältere Interpunction wieder her- 
gestellt, z. B. 1509. 1561. 1572 etc., aber auch sonst gut 
geändert: 

13 (an sich gut, aber nur auf dem B-Fehler beruhend); 397 (Gedankenstrich 
nach World als Zeichen abgebrochener Rede, so wenigstens auch von allen 
Herausgebern gefasst.) 898. 912. 1371 und 74. u. s. w. 

Falsche Aenderungen der Interpunction (1601. 1773. 2355) 
sind in D ebenso selten als in e. 
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Manche kleinere Fehler andrer Art, die aus B und 
A stammen, werden in D redressirt, z. B. B-Fehler 86. 
1204. 1548; A-Fehler 1114. 1118. 1127 u. a. m. Einige 
derselben, z. B. 1204, erforderten einiges Nadidenken. 
Grössere Fehler, z. B. die Auslassung von Zeilen, lässt 
auch D unberichtigt. 

Neue Druckfehler sind in D eben so selten wie in C. 
Die stärksten sind 2280 (Auslassung des Rubrums Fri.)] 
2349 (Auslassung von againe\ und 2399 (Auslassung von 
whqt?)] die übrigen unbedeutend. 

D ist alsQ die correcteste unter den Folioausgaben. 
In typographischer Hinsicht präsentirt sie sich auch am 
Besten und zeigt durch geschlosseneren Druck, schärfere 
und geschmackvollere Lettern den Fortschritt der Technik. 
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Rowe's Recension ist im Wesentlichen von den vorigen 
nicht unterschieden. Denn obwohl er mindestens eine der 
Quartausgaben kannte und aus ihr den am Ende bei ihm 
stehenden Prolog abdruckte, so benutzte er sie doch eben 
so wenig wie die älteren Folioausgaben für den Text Der 
Rowe'sche Text ist allein auf D gegründet. Dies bezeugt 
die häufige Uebereinstimmung in den Details der Ortho- 
graphie (z. B. 204) und Interpunction (z. B. 279. 397.), 
so wie in einigen nur D angehörenden Druckfehlern, z. B. 
der Auslassung von {what ?) 2399, und in Lesarten welche 
D aus Willkür oder Versehen erfand: 

70 (A); 187 (of); 34» {my); 428 (to); 451 (Auslassung von and); 707 
{Madam); 784 (not); 1062 (prick-songs); 1144 (das den Sinn ^nz ver- 
drehende it is sad); 1349 (those); 1692 (admittance); 1698 (gentle); 1725 
(Blessings) ; 2065 (der unmetrische Zusatz OuQ ; 2191 (f ip$afc^ I speak) ; 
2353 (Auslassung von then); 2679 {Laying), 
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s 

Demnach können einzelne auffallende Zuriickflihrungen der 
älteren Lesart wie 

97 der «-Lesart Lady Mount. ; 1234 glides und" 2817 (der falschen A-Les- 
art) fears comes 

doch wohl nur als Zufall betrachtet werden. Denn obwohl 
es möglich gewesen wäre, dass R in einzelnen Fällen äl- 
tere Texte einsah, so findet sich doch keine einzige der 
grösseren Schlimmbesserungen bei R getilgt, keine einzige 
der grösseren Auslassungen wiedereingesetzt. R redressirt 
nur solche Fehler, deren Besserung bei einiger Aufmerk- 
samkeit auf der Hand lag, z. B. 

die ;/- Fehler: Fathers (94) und honour (122); die A- Fehler: man (1213), 
, it %W(1938), Äave(2055), recky (22i0); die B-Fehler: fight (10»), falloto 
(1016), your (1648), die Auslassung von his (2649); die G- Fehler: on aus- 
gelassen (1793), had ausgelassen (1870), my (2221); die D- Fehler: again 
ausgelassen (2349), Fri. ausgelassen (2280) und kleinere Schnitzer wie (2381). 

Die hervorstechendsten Züge, welche Rowe's Recension 
von den vorigen unterscheiden, betreffen zwei mehr äusser- 
liche Puncte : das Scenische und die Interpunction. 

In ersterer Beziehung regulirt R zwiefach. Erstlich 
theilt er das ganze Stück zuerst in Scenen und Acte ein 
und fügt jeder Scene zuerst den Ort der Handlung hinzu. 
Zweitens vervollständigt und berichtigt er die Bühnenan- 
weisungen an vielen Stellen, fügt namentlich auch ganz 
neue hinzu. 

Da ß als wahrscheinlich unmittelbar auf des Dichters 
eigenem Manuscripte beruhend unvollständig und flüchtig 
in allen scenischen Angaben war, und die folgenden Aus- 
gaben diese wenig und nur so regulirt hatten dass sie hin- 
zusetzten und änderten was sich aus den zunächstliegenden 
Textworten ergab, wegliessen was sie nicht verstanden (so 
namentlich A) : so war es von nicht geringem Werthe, dass, 
wenn auch über ein Jahrhundert nach den ersten Auffüh- 
rungen, ein Mann von Einsicht und Bühnenkenntniss und 
selbst ein dramatischer Dichter sich dran machte die Büh- 
nenpraxis seiner Zeit und sein Verständniss des Scenischen 
der Shakespeareschen Stücke in diesen Angaben niederzu- 
legen. Die Uebereinstimmung mancher Einzelheiten der ^ 
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R'ZiisIttze mit den BUhnenanweisangeii in «, z. B. 1904 
und 1949 (cf. 746. 885.), zeigen ans, da R den c-Text 
nicht gekannt zu haben scheint, dass Rowe's Bühnenan- 
weisungen gewiss meist auf traditioneller Praxis beruhten. 
Unsere Hauptquellen für das Scenische sind also a und R. 
Auch ein Ande (781) findet sich hinzugefügt 

In der Interpunction fuhrt Rowe erst das neuere Sy- 
stem der Polydiaeresis durch, welches A b^onnen hatte. 
Nur selten tilgt er die übermässige Fülle der Zeichen in 
A, sehr oft vermehrt und verstärkt er sie selbst, nament- 
lich durch die Einführung neuer Gedankenstriche, meist 
sehr lang ausgezogen oder in kleine Striche getheilt: 338. 
343. 2417 — 29. u. s. w.; und neuer Ausrufungszeichen: 
2417 — 32. 2468 — 73. u. s. w. — Auch sonst bessert er 
häufig die Interpunction, z. B. 274. 863. 2459. u. a. m. 
Natürlich stellt er auch öfter die ältere richtige Interpunc- 
tion wieder her, z. B. 216. 1578. Aber einige der Rowe- 
schen Interpunctionen sind recht zweifelhaft, z. B. 1433; 
andre positiv falsch, z. B. 909. 1346. 1920.2484, Letzteres 
eine starke Schlimmbesserung der corrupten Stelle, so: 

Pcace ho for shame — Confusions? Care lives not 
In tbese Confusions. 

So weit hatte sich durch successive Steigerung der Cor- 
ruptel die Stelle entfernt von der ursprünglichen Lesart: 

Peace ho for shame, confusions care lines not, 
In tbese confusions 

wo nur care für eure verdruckt und des Komma nach not 
vorsetzt war. 

An die Modernisirung der Orthographie legt Rowe ge- 
wissermassen die letzte Hand, so dass sie unsrer heutigen 
fast ganz ähnlich ist. Nur die Beibehaltung des langen «, 
vieler grosser Initialen und einiger alter Verbalorthographien 
wie presty stoln. threatned unterscheidet sie noch. Die Ab- 
trennung des genitivischen 5, die schon in D beginnt (bei 
Eigennamen auch früher), wird hier durchgeführt, so Gos- 
sip'Sy Canon' Sy Beggar's] das Zusetzen des 's nach einem 
Zischlaut f auch schon öfter in D, verdirbt, wenn es ieine 
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neue Silbe geben soll , mehrfach den Vers , so 1197 La- 
wrence' s Celly 1776 Mistress's Gase. Die Behandlung der 
Synkope ist nicht immer richtig, z. B. 1707. 1879. 21 ?1. 
und mehrfach finden sich schon nach neuerer Weise die 
vollen Formen auch da geschrieben, wo synkopirt werden 
soll, z. B. 2144. 2725. Anderes etwa Krwähnenswerthes 
in der Orthographie ist 

• tho* und thro'' hüufig für though und through^ Devil für Divel^ E'er für 
E*re^ O're für Ore, Bier für Beer (Bahre), Ay immer für / (= Ja), Du- 
cats für duckets^ müta'en für misiain^ Alligator für Allegator^ Signior 
für Seigneur^ scttled für setlcd^ lesserCd für lessned. 

Auch neue Bindestriche sind nicht selten, z. B. hoJy-day. 
Einige in A fälschlich getrennte Verse werden wieder zu- 
sammengezogen : 1586. 2283. 2298; die meisten bleiben 
getrennt, obwohl Rowe auf seinen Octavseiten Platz genug 
hatte. 1347f. so wie 2540f. werden richtig abgetheilt; die 
meisten als Prosa gedruckten Verse wie 484iff. bleiben un- 
gerührt; auch falsche Versabtheilungen wie 2948ff. 

Was den Text selbst angeht, so ist schon oben er- 
wHhnt, dass R mehrere näherliegende Versehen der älteren 
Ausgaben richtig bessert. Ausserdem macht er zuvörderst 
einige grammatische A ender ungen. Hieher gehört: 

Prol. 8 (Do für Doth) ; 43 (on für of) ; 155 (Struck für strook) neben 1231 
(stroke für strook)-, 330 (those scales für that scales); 600 (He für J)i 
Ö88 (for which love groarCd sore statt eines zweiten for, welches aucli e 
ausstiess und groned schrieb); 736 (Which ii\T As); 1234 (glides für glide 
— auffallend genug — und Sun-heams für Suns Beams); 1330 (are für is 
bei dem Subject Thanks); 1720 (Lives für Live bei mehrtheiligem Subject); 
2309 {becoming für becomed^ so auch P); 2429 (awake für wake^ unme- 
trisch); 2983 (white für whiles). 

Andere betreffen die Rubra, welchen überhaupt R Sorgfalt 
widmet, indem er statt der verschiedenen Bezeichnungen 
nur eine, z. B. für die Lady Capulet immer nur La, Cap. 
druckt, nicht bald Mo. {Mother\ bald La. {Lady\ bald Wi. 
(fVife). So ist 448 Mer. für das seltsamer Weise durch 
alle vorigen Ausgaben wiederholte Hora. richtig, ebenso 
706 die Verschiebung von Mer. (so auch a und d); und 
die Zuertheilung der Worte 97f. an Lady Montague stimmt 
wenigstens in auffallender Weise mit der ältesten dem Theater 
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abgestohlenen Ueberarbeitnng (a) iiberein, so dass man wohl 
es auch in R für Tradition halten könnte, wie andi die 
Vertheilung der Reden 534 — 46 unter drei, nicht. unter 
vier Bedienten. Doch ist das 940 zugesetzte Rubrum ge- 
wiss falsch, ein unglücklicher Besserungsversuch der von ß 
b^ründeten und von y und B vermehrten Confiision der 
ganzen Stelle, die nur d richtig bessert Ebenso misslungen 
ist die Zuertheilung der Worte 1 527f. an Lady Capulet statt 
an Captdetj da Montayue (wie d richtig ändert) sie sprechen 
muss. Auch erweitert Rowe den Fehler, wenn er 2802-19 
und 2954 das Rubrum Pd. für Man, und Boy. schreibt; 
öt haben richtig Balthasar. — In metrischer Beziehung 
scheinen einige Aenderungen absichtlich, aber verkehrt, so: 

1241 der Zusatz and am hour einsilbig, 2447 die AosstossoDg fon aU um 
flotoer zweisilbig messen zu kOnoen; 2948 die Weglassoog Toa And, da ^es 
nur wegen der falschen Versabtbeil ung metrisch störend erscheint. 

Ueberhaupt sind eigenmächtige Conjecturen bei Rowe nicht 
selten und stehen doch zum Theil noch in unsren Texten, so: 

156 und 768 Ah me für Ay me (nach unsrer Orthographie Aye mel); 73 
(a foot für one foot); 259 (Once für one, ein sehr zweifelhafter Bessernngs- 
versuch der schwierigen Stelle) ; 463 (candle-lighter für candle^holder, ebenso 
dreist als verkehrt) ; 470 (we für /) ; 472 und 73 {HU \ ¥we times in fiU \ 
Five things verwandelt, ganz falsch, während der Druckfehler fine für five am 
Ende von 473 stehen blieb) ; 526 (still für yet) ; 556 (all eingeschoben, ganz 
öbernossig) ; 757 (of für in) ; 772 (from für of) ; 792 (ihat für thy) ; 978- 
(die dreiste Schlimmbesserung des B- Druckfehlers salute Ihem, den C und D 
wiederholen, B aber in salutes mine Ear verwandelte, während salmUth me 
die richtige Lesart war) ; 1223 und 24 (Ah mocker ! für A mocker und no 
für fome, eine Conjectur, die uns wenigstens die schwere Stelle noch nicht klar 
macht); 1286 (of a statt of the); 1517 (to für and); 1556 und 57 (grown 
bold^ I Thinki für grow bold^ \ Think^ was zur Hälfte wohl gut, wenigstens 
allgemein angenommen ist, dagegen ist die Verdrängung des Conjunctivs gewiss 
falsch); 1876 (no time für no times, von a bestiitigt und allgemein aufgenom- 
men); 2190 (but eingesetzt für das zuerst in B ausgefallene a, also nur halb- 
richtig); 2202 (past eure für pcut care, gut, so auch e); 2500 (All in für 
And in, ähnlich wie P, allgemein aufgenommen); 2423 (should für shall, 
falsch, verdreht den Sinn der Stelle); 2531 (Then I will für Then will /, 
vielleicht nur Druckfehler); 2915 (tluit für thafs, gut, ebenso ^£). 

Diese beiden Dutzende von grösseren R - Conjecturen ver- 
dienen also nur zum kleinsten Theile unbedingte Billigung. 
Wohl aber ist das Streben nach einem reineren Texte und 
auch die Methode densel]ben durch Conjecturen zu erreichen 
ztt billigen. Rowe's Text ist doch recht lesbar. Auch 
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macht er selbst wenig neue Druckfehler; einige sind da 
z. B. 367. 536. 2284. 2365. ; der schlimmste ist das Ueber- 
schlagen einer Zeile 2416, eine falsche Haplotypie; ver- 
muthlich wollte Rowe hier die Zeile richtig theilen, und 
darüber fiel die erste Hälfte ganz aus, vielleicht weil der 
Setzer das Zeichen missverstand. 

Mit Rowe endet die naive Kritik; es beginnt die re- 
flectirte, einerseits die ästhetische mit Pope, andrerseits die 
philologische mit Theobald. 



Dem Werthe nach zerfallen also die alten Ausgaben 
von Romeo und Julie in folgende Classen: 

1) zwei verschiedene Testgcstaltco a und ß. 

2) die Emcndationen des /^-Textes in B und P. 

Nur diese Quellen können Anspruch auf Autorität machen. 
Alle übrigen schöpfen das ihnen Eigenthiimliche (etwa die 
Rowe'schen Scenica ausgenommen) ex ingenio et capite^ und 
enthalten höchstens gute Conjecturen. Sie zerfallen in: 

1) bessere Revisionen: e. B. D. K. 

2) schlechtere Revisionen : A. 

3) Wiederholungen ohne vieles Aendern: /. C. 

In Betreff der Interpunction unterscheiden wir 

1) oligodiaeretische Ausgaben, und zwar : 

a) nachlässige: /?. y, S. 

b) sorgfältige: e. 

2) polydiaeretische Ausgaben, und zwar: 

a) älterer Art und fehlerhafter: A. B. C. 

b) neuerer Art und correcter: D. R. 

In orthographisch - grammatischer Hinsicht geht die Um- 
wandlung mehr stufenweise von Ausgabe zu Ausgabe weiter, 
doch ist die grösste Kluft zwischen 1632 (B) und 1664 (C). 
Sie lassen sich ungefähr so anordnen: 

1) ältere: «. ß. y\ dann d, A. 1597—1623. 

2) mittlere: 0. B. 1632 und 1637. 

3) jüngere : C. D. R. 1664—1709. 



n. 

Ueber die orthographische Behandlung der Synkope in ß. 



Es ist eine von der Erkenntniss des Shakespeare'schen 
Versbaues untrennbare aber von Niemand gelös'te Frage, 
wie weit bei ihm die Freiheit der Synkope und Vollmes- 
sung sich erstrecke. Ehe wir daran gehen, mUssen wir 
erst lesen lernen. Das heisst, wir müssen untersuchen, wie 
die ächtesten Texte die Synkope und Vollmessung ortho- 
graphisch zu behandeln pflegen, und daraus schliessen, 
welche Silben in ihnen als rhythmisch stumm gemeint sind. 
Es handelt sich hier zunächst um die Vocale der Flexions- 
endungen. • 



Fomen auf ed. 

i 1. Die Synkope wird von keiner der alten Ausgaben 

^ÄessuDg* so consequent durch blosses Ausstossen des Vocals ohne 
der Formen Apostroph bezeichnet, als von ß. Nehmen wir also an, 

dieses sei Shakespeare's eigene Orthographie gewesen. 

Dann folgte er drei Gesetzen: 

l) bei consonantischem Auslaut einfach d oder t zu- 
zusetzen, und zwar: 

a. bei allen weich auslautenden Stämmen, d. h. denen auf l^ m, n, r; 
5, g^ th und weiches $ und r, ein d. Also cald^ kild; termd^ 
renowmd; croumä^ imagind; flowerd^ mard^ martird; stabd^ 
prouerbd; purgd^ changd; hreathd^ beirothd; raisd^ poysd. 
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b. bei allen hart auslautenden Stämmen, d. h. denen auf p^ A;, f und 
harte Zischlaute «, c, sh^ tch, X und einzeln bei hartem m und n *) 
ein t. Also whipt^ stopt^ kept^ markig sucht; stufig cleß; crost^ 
danct^ punisht^ watcht^ vext 

Dieser Unterschied, der lautlich vollkommen richtig 
ist, wird mit grosser Strenge beobachtet. 

2. Nicht so durchstehend ist ein anderer, aber doch 
noch wohl erkennbar, nämlich: 

1) bei langer Endsilbe des Stammes ein stummes e 
beizufügen ; 

a. Selten bei hartem Auslaut: shapte (2ß02) ; bakte(2Z9A)y sondern hier 
gewöhnlich ohne e: heapt^ steept^ pierst^ deceast; askt^ talkt^ 
lookt könnten kurzsilbig sein. 

b. Häufiger bei weichem Auslaut: rulde^ namde^ pinde^ preparde; be^ 
dawde; supposde^ baptizde u. a. m. 

2) bei kurzer Endsilbe des Stammes nie ein stummes 
e hinzuzusetzen ; daher nirgends chopte^ stabde^ histe^ 
conquerde^ tennde^ sondern immer chopt^ stabd u. s. w. 
zu schreiben. 2) 



>) Nur bei m, je nachdem n weich oder hart war, entweder tumd^ gouemd 
oder bumt^ leamt. So auch bei hartem m (mp) ein t in dreampt (477. 2820) 
und dreamt (2562) wie bei dem Umlaut in meant. — Vgl. auch Jo. Wallis, Gr. Lin- 
guae Anglicanae, ed. 1. 1653. p. 103. 

>) Hierauf beruhen auch die orthographischen Unterschiede der Krasis. Die lang- 
silbigen Contractionen mit will erhalten das stumme e am Ende: t7e, weele^ youle^ 
heek^ theile (1300), sheele (1873); auch bisweilen die mit is und ü: toote (1515), 
wKose (1764). Die langsilbigen mit is begnügen sich mit dem vorangehenden stummen 
e: Aeet, shees^ heres^ theres^ wheres^ Ladies (574) und Lady es (2430); so auch 
whoes (2801) ; es ist dies auch der Sinn der Pluralschreibart negroes^ ladies u. s. w. 
wfelche sich in Shakespeare's Zeit auch auf die Genitive erstreckte, z. B. Dianaes^ 
Helenaes^ Apolloesj Othelloes [doch praccedente vocali Romeos^ Mercutios]^ 
Thitbies^ Ladies, Das e war hier orthographisches Zeichen der Silbenlange wie in 
shamest^ smilesL — Dagegen bei kurzsilbigen Contractionen mit it^ us und is: ist^ 
a$t^ ont; lets; whats^ thats, fans (1136), duns (465), maus (1213), Tybalts (1650), 
daughters (345), Huntsup (1938). — Eine Form wie sheel (206) scheint ein blosser 
Druckfehler. — Apostroph ist auch hier selten ausser bei tooH (2103. 2100) ; nur 
shee's (348), thafs (954). onH (2103), heer's (2784), und thoü'se (345) far thou 
skalL Diese Verbindung des Apostrophs mit dem stummen e, welche unechte Texte 
so oft haben, findet sich sonst nirgends in ß. Ebensowenig /me, Ide^ heede für 
I am^ 1 tDOuld^ he would. — Die Apokope des Artikels durch Apostroph (welche bei 
Spenser Regel ist) nur einigemale vor i (211) und e (854. 874). — Ebenso eio&ch 
wird die langsilbige Ekthlipse des v in ore^ nere, ere (selten in ene 662 und in = 
even 2580) ; die Aphäresis in tis^ twas^ Hoill^ twould^ twere; twixt^ scape^ venge^ 
bide^ ware^ Pothecarie; und die provinzielle Contraction ganzer Formeln wie Ood- 
den^ Godigeden^ bith booke^ byih roode^ berlady^ ifaiih^ tother und des Namens 
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Der Apostroph ist in allen diesen Formen in ß un- 
gemein selten ^) ; ebenso selten ist das Schreiben der vollen 
Formen, wo Synkope gemeint ist*). Wir können diese 
Fälle wohl zum Theil als Fehler des ^-Setzers betrachten. 

3. Dagegen werden die synkopirten Formen auf ed 
bei vocalischem oder halbvocalischem Auslaut des Stammes 
in j3 orthographisch anders behandelt, nämlich: 

1) die Stämme auf consonantisches u stossen nie ein- 
fach den Vocal aus, sondern 

a. erhalten bei kurzer Silbe meist ein Apostroph, so lou*d, liü'd^ steru*d^ 
seru*d^ [d\b8olu*d; doch beloued (690); loue galt noch oft für lang; 

b. lassen bei langer Silbe entweder den Vocal in der Schrift bestehen, so 
moued^ remoued^ shrieued^ ini8[be]hau€d^ dem sich auch tmp/a- 
gued (tf48) anschliesst; oder 

c. erhalten auch dann einen Apostroph, so deceiu*d^ reuiu*d (1858), 
depriu'd. Ausnahmsweise reuiude (256tf). 

2) die Stämme auf ow und ew erhalten nie Apostroph, 
aber 

a. stossen selten das e in der Schrift aus, so browd (1561), vowd 
(1822); sondern 

b. behalten gewöhnlich das e auch bei der Synkope bei, so bowed (1499), 
swallowed^ followed^ mewed^ sloweä, borrowed^ crowed^ vnhal- 
lowed; nie bowde^ $toallowde etc. 



Capulets (Capeh) behandelt. Der Schreiber folgte mehr seinem Ohr als seiner Ge- 
lehrsamkeit. Wie ganz anders Ben Jonson! Siehe Anm. p. 58. 

Auch die Schreibart der schon zur festen Synkope erstarrten H-Participia, welche 
regelmässig mit stummem e geschrieben werden : bome^ throume^ slaine^ $U>lne^ 
falne u. s. w. selten (215. 1495. 1650. 2091 [been, cf. bin 124. 2845]. 2878) ohne 
dasselbe, beruht gewiss auf demselben Grunde, so dass die Länge der Silbe dadurch 
angedeutet werden soll. Die Schreibart tane für ta[k]en (1921. 2450. 2886) ist also 
ganz consequent wie bei der Ekthlipse des v in ere und ore^ und wir haben made 
noch beibehalten; auch gone^ done sind Reste dieser alten Orthographie. Die Tolle 
Schreibart drawen^ boren findet sich nirgends, ebensowenig deren gelehrte Andeutung 
durch Apostroph wie z. B. shew^n bei Ben Jonson. — Vgl. Jo. Wallis, p. 82. 105f. 108. 

3) 103. 1025. 1457. 1636. 1807. 2146. 2721. 2826. 2950 und Prol. 7 ; also nur 
zehn Fälle gegen Hunderte der Nichtapostrophirung. Die meisten darunter, wie cKang^d^ 
gofg^d^ breatlCd^ sacrifi&d^ auch wohl amafd^ displetu'd sind Hindeutungen auf 
das e als phonetisches Zeichen nach dem weichen Zischlaut; die übrigen sind nach 
r und m. : cf. Anm. 19. 

^) 80. 123. 726. 979. 1232. 1475. 1587. 2046. 2267. 2606. 2991; also nur eilf 
Fälle (von denen die meisten auch eine andre Erklärung zulassen; cf. Abb. III.) ge- 
gen viele Hunderte der schriftmässigen Bezeichnung. Alle haben r^ n oder weichen 
Zischlaut vor ed; also fast dieselben Laute, bei denen auch Aposlrophirung vorkommt. 
Nor bet ihnen mag die Orthographie geschwankt haben. 
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3) die vocalisch auslautenden Stämme erhalten nie 
Apostroph, aber 

a. stossen nur in einigen gewöhnlichen Formen regelmässig das e aus, 
80 in $aid^ laid; staid (1852), enioyd (1569); die Schreibart 
mit stummem e am Ende kommt daneben vor : saide (361), laide (359. 
726. 2974), waide (330), plaide (1554), deriide (150), eyde (940). 

b. Gewöhnlich lassen sie das e in der Schrift bestehen, so tried^ died^ 
dignificd^ [eied 1464]; wearied^ iniuried^ married^ buried; de- 
creed^ agreed ; eyed (946), stayed (2934), cryed (377) ; pursued ; 
woocd; meist also unsrcr jetzigen Orthographie gemäss. 

Diesen drei Gesetzen schliesst sich ein viertes an, 
welches nicht bloss orthographisch, sondern vielmehr pho- 
netisch ist. 

4. Bei den paroxytonischen mit er, el (le)^ en schlies- 
senden Stämmen kann der Vocal dieser Endsilben statt des 
VocaJs der Flexionssilbe ausgestossen werden, so dass eine 
Verbindung von muta cum liquida entsteht. So nicht nur 
in den noch jetzt so geschriebenen Formen iroubled^ man- 
gledy muffled^) u. s. w. sondern auch bei r und n: 

Cancred (88) ; murdred (1653. 2725) neben murderd (1797) j off- 
red (1086) ; dismemhred (1827) ; slaughtred (1608. 2159) neben 
slaugMerd (1987. 2011. 2882); slandred (2192); ministred (2356); 
tattred (2597); lesned (281); softned (1455); threatned (1832. 
2958). 

Dieser Schreibart schliesst sich die Synkope bei andern 
Endsilben an: 

bittrest (628); watry (488); poprin (738); wondrous (2330); 
wondring (793); checkring (941); tempring (699); blubbring 
(1779); remembring (923); festring (2374)«); desprate (2385. 



^) Geht ein Zungenlaut dem e voran, so schreibt ihn ß meist nur einfach : 
wadled (336), Ridling (1002), ratling (2239), setled (2444). Die Orthographie 
der 3. ps. Sg. Praesu ydeles (1326) beruht auf der nicht seltenen Schreibart ydely 
fOr idiy. 

«) Hieher gehören auch Formen wie ßowring^ lowring^ showring im Gegen- 
satz gegen die andre Synkope in fierd^ flowerd. Bei allen Wörtern auf ire^ our 
n. 8. w. scheint, so wie doppelte Messung möglich ist, auch eine doppelte Schreibart 
vorbanden zu sein, so dass sich das einsilbige floure^ houre, lotorey potore^ soure^ 
bofjDre^ fire^ praire von dem zweisilbigen ßower^ hower^ lower^ power^ sower^ 
twoer^ fier, prayer auch orthographisch unterschied. So einsilbig floure (869), 
soure (1605. 2757), houre (sehr oft), praire (638), loivre (2513), fire (188) und 
tweisWbig fier[s] (323), hower (2936), praier (641), ßowei' (399), power (2768); 
aber ebenso oft umgekehrt power, ßower, prayer^ fier bei einsilbiger, und selbst 
houre mehrmals (1241. 1539) bei zweisilbiger Messung. Die Schrift führte also diesen 
Unterschied nicht durch. — Auch deule und month scheinen ursprünglich auf con- 
Irabirte Messung berechnete Schreibarten, wie thorough für die Zerdehnung von through. 

7 
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2734); dütemprature (986); eoekrel (377); ~ reekning (269); 
wie Doch lightning; falkner (905); auch die Metathesis Wendsday 
(1885. 1888. 2247) für Wednsday^ phonetisch genommen ganz richtig. 

Die verhältnissmässig grosse Consequenz in der Beobach- 
tung dieser Gesetze, ihre Einfachheit,^) ihre Uebereinstim- 
mung mit Spenser*) und anderen der besten Zeitgenossen 
so wie mit anderen dem Manuscripte am nächsten stehen- 
den Quartausgaben, ihre Nichtübereinstimmung mit unächten 
. ^ Texten (wie a von Hamlet, « von Romeo) und mit tiber- 

arbeiteten und interpolirten wie A — alles dies ist mir 
Beweis genug, dass wir darin nicht die Orthographie des 
^-Setzers, sondern die des Dichters selbst haben. Denn 
während diesem metrische Genaui^eit durch die einfachsten 
Mittel anzudeuten natürlich war, wie sollte es wohl möglich 
sein, dass, wenn sie nur von dem Setzer stammte, derselbe 
nicht auch oft falsch synkopirt hätte? Falsche Sjmkope 
aber, wo sie in ß schriftmässig angedeutet ist, findet sich 
kaum an einer einzigen Stelle^). 

IL Abgesehen also von den vocalisch und halbvocalisch 

!?"§?**■ auslautenden Stämmen werden wir überall da, wo Ö die 

meo äuted. volle Form in der Schrift hat, auch Vollmessung im Verse 

haben. Allein diese ist drei starken Beschränkungen^^) 

unterworfen : 



^ Denn dass nach u nnd w das e beibehalten oder Apostroph gesetzt wurde, 
geschah offenbar der Deatlichkeit wegen, da dadurch die consonantische Geltung des 
u oder to besser hervortrat. 

*) Doch schrieb Spenser auch häufig bei der Positionslange Apostroph, z. B. 
arm'd^ vrg'd; andrerseits oft cride^ dide^ statt died^ cried, 

*) Auch die Krasis in ß ist selten falsch, wohl nur 251 und 1773. Das wohl- 
feilste Mittel der Kritik erweis't sich meist als das allerunsicherste. So ist 2309 nicht 
hecamd in becomed; 2888 nicht miS'-sheathd in missheathed; 2140 nicht speiikst 
in speakest; 1346 nicht Capels in CapuleU; 1784 nicht deaths in dealh is auf- 
zulösen, sondern es steckt überall ein grösserer Fehler dahinter, den man in Cast allen 
diesen Stellen mit Hilfe von a leicht entdecken kann. 

10) Das Folgende gilt selbstverständlich nicht für die grammatisch nothwendige 
Vollmessuog bei dem Zungenauslaut wie minded^ separated ; diese Formen sind durch 
den Gleicblaut bedingt und bereits ganz in der Sprache fixirt; nicht so alle jetzt, üb- 
lichen Contractionen wie puU shut ; cf. P. S. p. 197 f. Zu ersterem gehört auch 
/ svfounded oder sounded 1599, wo erst D fälschlich 1 swooned und s ebenso 
falsch 1 swoun^d; cf. Dyce V. p. 88. 193. Die ^-Lesart grankd 688 ist nicht min- 
der verkehrt. 



*r- 
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1. Das Lnperfectum wird selten oder nie vollgemessen; 
die einzige Stelle in anserm Stück, wo es sich so findet, ist 

All thingfl that we ardained festival (2K03); 

und es sollte mich nicht wundern wenn sie corrupt wäre. 
Sie klingt seltsam alterthümlich, wie 

King Pepin, which deposed Cbildcrick (H. V. 1, 2.), 

ein Vers, der wahrscheinlich, mitsammt der ganzen lang- 
weiligen Jambificirung Holinshed's ringsumher, niemals aus 
des Dichters Feder floss. 

Die Vollmessung der Imperfecta im Drama, wel- 
ches der Sprache des täglichen Lebens sich anschloss, 
ist schon vor Shakespeare's Zeit selten**); nicht so in der 
Lyrik, wo Spenser") sie noch sehr oft braucht: 

Long time Ibey thus togetber travelled (F. Q. 1,2,28) 
His bideous tayle then hurled he about (ib. 1, 11, 23) 

>i) Während Marlowe, Pcele, Greene, der Verfasser des Old King John u. A. die 
Vollmessung des Imperfectums kaam 3 — 4 Male in einem StOck haben, findet sich 
diese anch in den Jugendstöcken Sbakespeare's entweder gar nicht (z. B. in L. L. L. 
und S H. VI.) oder doch so selten, dass entweder eine besondere Absicht oder eine 
Verderbniss des Textes zu vermuthen ist. So scheinen corrupt: 
In Company I often glanced [at] it (L. L. L. 5.) 
Fareweli: and for roy heart disdained (that) my tongue 

Should so profane the word (R. H. 1, 4) 

And the imperial Tot[ä]ress passed on (M. N. D. 2, 2) 
An asses nole I fixed [up]on his head (ib. 3, 2) 
I ehaneed [upjon tbese letters. (M. V. 5, 1) 
obgieidi bei Zischlautstflmmen und Tor Vocalen die volle Form bisweilen zugelassen 
scheint. Anderswo wie bei tumed (M. V. 1, 3) und appeared (R. III. 5) könnte man 
eine Zerdehnung wegen des R-Lauts annehmen: cf. S. W. p. 39 ff. welcher angiebt, 
dass sich noch die neuesten Dichter solche Zerdehnungen erlaubten. Mit absichtlicher 
Feierlichkeit steht so pronounced und heut contrived M. V. 4, 1; framed 1 H. IV. 
3, 1, und scherzhafl-parodisch have 1 discharged M. N. D. 5, 1; und so mag auch 
in dem obenerwähnten Verse ardained der absichtlichen Feierlichkeit angehören. Aber 
jedenfalls sind die Beispiele der Vollmessung des Imperfectums (und Perf« Act.) so selten, 
dass sie für Shakespeare so gut wie gar nicht existirt. 

Um so auffallender ist es, dass das ToUgemessene Imperfect sich in 1 H. VI. (zehn- 
mal), T. Andr. (sechsmal), also in zwei nicht ohne Grund in ihrer Aechtheit bezweifelten 
Stücken, so oft findet, und zwar ebenso oft als im Old King Leir (sechsmal), einem ver- 
hftltnissmSssig sehr guten Stücke, wenn auch gewiss nicht Ton Sh. — Seltsam ist es, dass 
es auch in den beiden letzten Acten des Gorboduc so oft (achtmal in 800 Versen) vor- 
kommt, während die vier ersten Acte (von Thomas Norton) c» nur einmal (lodgid 
p. 115 ed Cooper) darbieten. Der Verfasser jener letzten Acte war Thomas Sack- 
ville, der Dichter des schönen Anfangs des Mirror of Magistrates^ der in jener Ei- 
genthOmlichkeit der Messung schon seine Hinneigung zum episch -lyrischen Stil Spen- 
ser's kundgiebt. Er wäre der einzige von Shakespeares Zeitgenossen, der (von Spen- 
ser abgesehen) Shakespeare an Tiefe und Grossartigkeit der Gedanken, an Schönheit 
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2. Bei stampf auslautenden Stämmen werden die 
vollgemessenen Partieipia nur als Adjectiva und demnäehst 
auch sonst im Passivum gebraucht So gleich im Anfang 
unsres Stückes: 

Profaners of this netghbtmT'-iiai'Md steel (75) 
Aod hear the sentence of your moved prince (81) 

und besonders gern bei gewissen attributiven Adjectiven: 

wretched (2097. 2462); despüed (529. 1620); loathed (680. 1935); eursed 
(1796. 2694); damned (1622. 1655. 1811); eondemned (2731); blessed 
(852. 886 [bis]. 999); admired (318); ahhorred (2779); 

auch bei selteneren Epithetis, wie ausser den beiden ge- 
nannten (75. 81.): 

fjDing^d (772); opposhd (972); un&rut>^ii (983) ; &eto««^d (2751) ; prefixid 
(2936) ; white^uptumid (773); precious-juic^d (953), tempest-tossM (2045) 

SO wie bei substantivisch gebrauchtem Adjectiv: 

her new-beloved (697); the damngd (1736); [cf. the learnSd 279]. 

Je mehr eine solche Form nur adjectivisch gilt, desto 
weniger gern leidet sie die Synkope, so bei wretched, naked^ 
wickedy aged. Die rechte Bedeutung beider Messungen 
machen solche Verse deutlich, wie: 

Through this the well-heloved Brutus stäbh*d\ 

And, as he pluckd his eursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Csesar follaw'd it. (J.C.3,2) 

Auch das alleinstehende oder appositionelle Adjeetiv leidet 
die Vollmessung: 

Beguil'd, divoreed^ wronged^ spighted, slain (2474) 

WO sie zur Abwechslung bei der Aufeählung dient; so auch 

distressed (2478) ; eondemned (2910)^ bewitched (691) ; blewed (584). 



der Sprache und des Periodenbaues hätte nahe kommen können. Selbst Marlowe stand 
bedeutend weiter ab. Es sei genug, hierauf aufmerksam gemacht zu haben, und auf 
die stark lyrische Färbung gewisser Partien in 1 H. VI. (cf. Gervinus, Sh. I. p. 202.) 
Das Pcrfectum Activi hat fast noch seltener eine vollgemessene Participialform, 
am häufigsten bei Shakespeare im Tit. Andr. 1 H. VI. 2 H. VI. R. III. und T. G., in 
jedem Stück etwa 4 mal. Marlowe und Greene sind ebenso sparsam mit der VoH- 
messang; häufiger ist sie im Gorboduc, im Cid King Leir und bei Peele, in jedem Stück 
etwa zehnmal. 

12) Siehe Eoch, der Angelsachse im Kampfe mit den Normannen, Programm des 
Eisenacher Realgymnasiums von 1858, p. 17. 18. 
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Schon bei dem eigentlichen Passivum ist sie seltener : ^^) 

My lifo were better ended by tbeir bäte 

Than death proroffued, wanting of tby love. (823) 

— with whicb grief 
It is supposed^ tbe fair creature died. (2726) 

beidemal mit nachlfolgender Pause; seltener ohne diese: 

And deatb*s pale flag is not advanced bere. (2771) 

3. Bei klingend auslautenden Stämmen werden die 
V9llgemessenen Participia fast ausschliesslich am Ende des 
Verses gebraucht: 

Go, ask bis naroe. If be be married^ 

My grave is like to be my weddiog-bed. (673) 

und zwar meistens, wie hier, im Reim: 

banished (1612f. 1656f. 1756f.) ; maiden-widowgd (1679) ; murdered (1755) 
buried (2483. 2859); punisbed (2991); 

seltner ausserhalb desselben: 

discovered (851); utteröd (1498); banisbSd (1668; 1703. 8. 9. 32. 35. 40. 45.) 

Im Innern des Verses kommt die Vollmessung dieser Par- 
ticipia nie vor, ausser in einer bestimmten Absicht. **) So 

») Obwobl nicbt unerbOrt. Am bäufigsten ist sie im 1 H. VI. (19 mal), fast 
ebenso bäufig wie im Old Ring Leir (20 mal) ; demnäcbst aucb nicht selten in R III. 
Sonnets. 2 H. VI. 3 H. VI. T. G. Tit. Andr. ; bei Marlowe und im Gorboduc sebr selten, 
dagegen die ToIIgemessenen Epitbeta ornantia sebr bäufig, im 1 Tamb. allein 83; letztere 
rind in den Sbakespeare'scben Sonetten (58 mal) und in 1 H. VI. (66 mal) bei weitem 
häufiger als in einem seiner übrigen Werke. 

^*) Am Ende ist sie zwar in fast allen älteren Stücken Sbakespeare's mehrmals, 
and auch bei den meisten seiner Zeitgenossen, zu finden, doch immer noch etwas häu- 
figer in 1 H. VI. (15 mal) als in den andern Jugendstücken. — Im Innern findet sie 
sich auch in den ächten Jugendstücken Sbakespcare's selten, dagegen etwas häufiger 
in i H. VI. und T. Andr. (siebenmal in jedem Stück); in den meisten und bestüber- 
lieferten (z. B. M. V. — M. N. D. Sonn. L. L. L.) gar nicht. Bei dem Worte banished 
scheint wie bei environed Vollmessung häufiger einzutreten; es findet sich so bei 
Peele (I. p. 290), Shakespeare (R. III.I, 3 [nur in A]; 2 H. VI. 3, 2 [dreimal]; T. G. 
3, 1) und im Old King Leir. Doch auch bei andern mit Zischlaut endenden Stämmen ; 
vanquished (1 H. VI. 3, 2. 3, 3) ; establishcd (1 H. VI. 5, 3) ; ravished (T. A. 5, 3) ; 
repUnished (R. III. 4, 3) ; accomplished (0. K. L.) ; chastised (T. Andr. 1, 1) ; pro- 
müed (1 H. VI. 4, 3. T. Andr. 2, 2. 2 H. VI. 1, 2. R. III. 4, 2. C. E. 4, 1 (?)); infran- 
ekised(T. Andr. 4, 2); encompassed (Marl. I, 31. 1 H VI. 1. 1); challenged (T. Andr. 
1, 2)» ausserdem einige Male beim R-Laut conquered (3 H. VI. 3, 3) ; entered (1 H. VI. 
1, 2); eneourUered (0. K. L.); mastered (Marl. 1, 109) ; shivered (Marl. I, 82) ; mur-' 
dered (T. A. 5, 3) ; lahoured (1 H. VI. 2, 5) ; und bei N., L. und M. determined 
(R. HI. 1, 1); abandoned (T. A. 2, 3); poysoned (0. K. L.); vielleicht weakened 
(R. II. 5, i) ; cancelled (0. K. L.) ; dazzeled (T. G. 2, 4) ; tickeled (2 fl. VI. 1, 3) ; 
envenomed (2 H. VI. 3, 2). Dies sind alle Fälle, welche ich in den 12 ältesten Wer- 
ken Shakespeare^s habe finden können. Es braucht nicbt darauf hingewiesen zu wer- 
den, wie leicht die Annahme einer solchen schwachen Messung bloss auf dem Ausfall 
«ner Silbe im Druck beruhen kann. 
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stellt das so oft am Ende wiederholte banished mehrmal 
(1657. 66; 1707. 35. 46; 2127) als Creticus auch im In- 
nern, indem mit dem Worte auch dessen Messung wiederholt 
wird.**) Wenn dagegen in den beiden Versen 

Environed with all these hideous fears (2381) 
Flower as sbe was defl(kDer[e]d by bim (2456) 

volle Messung gemeint ist, so klingen sie seltsam alterthüm- 
lich, wie Spenser's: 

Tbat all was eovered with darknesse dire (F. Q. 1, li, 40) 

und es ist auffallend, dass in dem ersten Verse bei dem 
Worte Environed^ welches öfter scheinbar vollgemessen vor- 
kommt : 

Environed with brave Argolian Knights (Marl. Tamb. I, 81.) 

Environed with troops of noblemen (ib. 114.) 

The trembling lainb, environed with wolves (3 H. VI. 1, 1) 

Environed he was wilh many foes (ib. 2, 1) 

The fifth a band, environed with clouds (Per. 2, 2) — 

eine Zerdehnung des R- Lauts wie bei fire^ iron möglich 
wäre; und dass der andre entweder wie 

Hence „banühed'* is banished from tbe world (1707) 

eine absichtliche Entgegenstellung des einsilbigen flower gegen 
das viersilbige deflowered enthalten könnte; abgesehen da- 
von dass dies das einzige Beispiel einer falschen Synkope 
in ß wäre, und also B, welches now nach deflowerd ein- 
schiebt, ebensogut Recht haben könnte als die Herausgeber, 
welche die Vollmessung einführen. 

Die verschiedene Silbenwährung je nach activem oder 
passivem Gebrauche der ed- Formen ist sinnreich. Je ac- 
tiver und kräftiger die Bedeutung, desto kürzer und straffer 
die Form; je ruhender und stätiger die Bedeutung, desto 
gedehnter die Form; einer jener vielen Fälle sprachlicher 
Symbolik. Der grosse Dichter des Volkes folgte den un- 
geschriebenen, vielleicht auch ihm unbewussten Gesetzen 



<^) Herr Dyce schreibt daher mit Recht Anführungszeichen: 

But — »banished« --- to kill me, — »banished''? (1735) 
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der Rede des Volkes ; der grosse Kunst- und HoQ)oet Spenser 
Überschritt weit ihre Gränzen und entbehrte daher auch 
der ihr eigenthümlichen Natur-Schönheit. 



Formen auf est. 

Die zweite Person Singularis vom Präsens und starken 
Präteritum*®) ist immer*^) synkopirt, mag die Synkope in der 
Schrift angedeutet sein oder nicht. Wir finden t hinkst (1956) 
neben ihinkest (840), mightst (1758) neben mußtest (1757), 
camst (2479) neben camest (807), dost (839. 1578) neben 
doest (368. 835), [m Prosa dooest 1192], speakst (2224) 
neben speakest (2140), eins so einsilbig als das andre. ") 



^^) Formen vom schwachen Praet. wie talkedst^ lovedst kommen in R. u. J. nicht vor. 

") Selbstverständlich ist auch hier die durch den Gleichlaut mit 8 bedingte Voll- 
messang vne vsest (1817) ausgenommen. Ich finde nur p. 219 eine hierhin zielende 
Bemerkung bei S. W. 

>*) Im ganzen Shakespeare sind die vollgemessenen 2. ps. praes. sing, äusserst 
selten. So nur einmal in den Sonetten (vom Reim abgesehen) renewest (64); nur 
einmal in R. II. mit absichtlicher Feierlichkeit comesl (1, 3) ; höchst charakteristisch 
für D. Armado's Sonett in L. L. L. 4, 1 standest wie in dem des Königs Hdest (4, 3) ; 
unsicher ib. 5, 2 med., wo die Herausgeber in dem so überlieferten Verse 

Welcome, pure wit, thou part'st a faire fray, 
partest schreiben, während doch vielleicht Zerdehnung . von faire = (fayer) oder 
das Ausfallen eines Wörtchens anzunehmen ist; unsicher ib. 2 extr. speakest^ da in 
den alten Knittelversen mit 6—7 Hebungen oft dib Senkung ausfällt, also auch speakst 
gelesen werden kann. 

Thou art an 61d 16ve-monger, and sp^ak'st skilfully. 
He is Cäpid's Grändfath^r, and l^arns news of him. 
Ueber die Betonung von love^nionger und Grandfather yg\. p. 115. Anm. 9. undP. S. 
p. 360f. 496. Nur in H. VI. ist die Vollroessung etwas häufiger, und zwar am häufigsten 
im Anfange des ersten Theils: höhest (1, 1); thinkest (i^ 2); fighlest (1, 2); 
Laughest (% 3); im zweiten nur aymest (2, 4) und meanest (5, 1) und vielleicht 
(hreatest (1, 4), schwerlich wouldest (4, 4) und 

God, seht thou this, and bearht so long? (2, 1) 
oder, da biblische Prosa gemeint scheint, mindestens kein Vers. Mit umgekehrter Ab- 
sicht in L. L. L. in D. Armad's steifem Liebesbrief, ebenfalls in Prosa: 

wbicb here thou viewest, beholdest, surveyest, or seest. (1,1) 
Dagegen weiss ich im dritten Theil von H. VI. kein Beispiel; 3, 1 ist wohl nicht das 
talkst in A in talkest aufzulösen, sondern aus a that talkes[t] zu entnehmen. Auch 
in andern Jugendstüclen wie T. G. ; O.E.; M. V.; R. III. ; M. N. D. weiss ich kein 
sicheres Beispiel, denn R. III. 4, 4. ist wouldest und ib. 5, 3 thinkest nur wegen der 
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Der Sinn der doppelten Schreibart — denn die dritte 
mit Apostroph kommt fast nirgends vor*^) — ist wohl im 
Ganzen der, dass das stunmie e zum Zeichen der vorher- 
gehenden langen Silbe dient; wenigstens finden wir dass 
die Schreibart mit e bei kurzer Silbe^^) und ohne e bei 
langer Silbe ^i) nur die Ausnahme ist. Wo aber bei langer 
Silbe die Schreibart des flexionslosen Verbums ohne e üb- 
lich war, wie bei fall^ need^ schrieb man fällst und needst^ 
wo bei kurzem Vocal e noch geschrieben wurde (als Rest 
der alten Endung), wie bei thinke^ come^ schrieb man auch 
thinkest und comest Consequenz schien weniger nothwen- 
dig, da das e rhythmisch nichts zu bedeuten hatte; man 
konnte es also da ebensogut stehen lassen wie wo es sonst 
noch Bestand hatte^^j. 



Corruptel des Verses vollgemcssen. — Wie viele von den obenangeführten Beispielen 
ebenfalls auf Verderbniss beruhen, bleibe dahingestellt. Ich will nur bemerken, dass 
diese Messung fast ebenso selten bei den unmittelbaren Vorgängern Shakespeare*s ist; 
so im ganzen ersten Tbeil von Marlowe*s Tamerlan nur einmal dUst (p. 109) ; in Peele's 
David und Bethsabe nur einmal Sparest (p. 146 ed. Dyce) ; in Greene's Friar Bacon etc. 
vielleicht einmal Hearest (p. 146. ed. Dyce) ; in dessen (?) Pinner of Wakeficld zwei- 
mal: Seest (167) und speakest (199); im Old King Leir zweimal: takest und darcst; 
im Gorboduc nirgends. — Gewiss beruht mancher einzelne Ausnahmefall auf Verderb- 
niss des Verses, und wir können als Norm annehmen, dass diese Messung im Drama 
der Elisabethischen Zeit so gut wie gar nicht existirt. 

^'•^) Ich habe nur sham^st 1621 bemerkt, wenn es nicht von mir in der Collation 
von ß übersehen ist, dass ß shamest hat wie 1252. 

20) Gegen 25-Fälle des Gewöhnlichen fünf Ausnahmen: 379.467.840.1385.1757; 
(tuest (2255) und loues[{\ (317) sind kaum dahin zu rechnen. 

^*) Gegen sehr viele Fälle des Gewöhnlichen sechs Ausnahmen (namentlich immer 
bei auslautendem d, wo auch sonst kein e geschrieben wird) 378. 836. 1920. 1986. 
2224. 2479. 

22) Das stumme e am Ende der Wörter hatte ursprünglich einen etymologischen 
Grund; es war der Rest von Endsilben. Als diese aus tonlosen zu stummen wurden, 
vermehrte sich das Gewicht der nun letzten Silbe des Stammes, und das stumme e 
scheint dadurch zum phonetischen Zeichen der Währung des Vocals dieser Stammsilbe 
geworden zu sein. So unterschied man mil (molä) von mile, hat von hate^ toil von 
wile^ tub von tube^ her von here^ on von one. Demnächst bedeutete es auch die 
mit langem vorhergehendem Vocal verbundene weiche Aussprache des c, g und th; 
sowie andrerseits die consonantische Geltung des u; und so unterschied man hug von 
huge^ breath von brcathe; loue und liue von you und Heu. Aber man hielt bei 
manchen kurzen Silben die etymologische Schreibart fest, wie bei cotne; bei anderen 
warf man trotz des verlängerten Vocals das e auch in der Schrift ab, wie bei fall^ 
call; bei sehr vielen schwankte man, und schrieb bald mark^ thinks weep^ svoear^ 
bald marke^ thinke^ weepe^ sweare; namentlich da wo wie in weep und swear die 
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Widireiid also bei Spenser VoUmessan^n Avie 

Thou walkest free, 
And seest euery secret of tbe miod ; (F. Q. 3, 10, 4) 

sehr gewöhnlich sind, suclien wir vergebens nach einer ein- 
zigen in unserm Stück. Nur ein Vers: 

But thou sletcesl Tybalt; tberc art thou happy: (1831) 

könnte widersprechen, wenn er nicht augenscheinlich corrupt 
wäre, und sich als solcher auch durch die entweder auf 
lybalt oder auf happy fallende falsche Oxytonirung verriethe; 
a und B fügen richtig das in ß ausgefallene too hinzu. 
Auch in einem anderen Verse: 

Speak'st thou from thy hcart? (2140) 

in welchem die Herausgeber der y-Correctur SpeakSst fol- 
gen, würde man besser tliun mit « this nach thou einzu- 
schieben, da dies sonst die einzige Vollmessung dieser Form 
im ganzen Stück wäre. 



L&Dge des Yocals schon durch die Schreibart desselben hinreichend angedeutet war. 
Dagegen wurde es für die lange Geltung der einfachen Vocale a, 6, t, (auch one 
war ursprünglich lang) und u zur Regel. So schrieb man auch toilde^ minde^ nicht 
wild^ mind; aber nie findet sich ein founde, abounde oder dgl. — Vgl. die vor- 
treffliche Auseinandersetzung von Wallis p. Ö2— 57. 

Diese doppelte Geltung de« stummen e, die etymologische und phonetische, fmdet 
sich auch im Inlaut bei hinzutretendem Suffix. So ist es in he comes^ he thinkes 
rein etymologisch; in he smiles, he hates, he loucs auch phonetisch. — Dass auch 
der Vocal des Suffixes selbst einen EinQuss übt, ist für die Orthographie der e^t-For- 
men in fl kaum zu erkennen; wenigstens sind Schreibarten wie mighiest (1757) und 
eomorUit (1385), für die man kein entsprechendes mighte und consorte findet, 
ebenso selten, wie andrerseits camst (.2479), für welches man kein entsprechendes cam 
findet Letzteres ist gewiss ein Druckfehler. 

Nach Wallis p. 93. ist- die Synkope der Formen auf esU eth und ed »meistens 
dem Beliehen überlassen, wo nicht die Rauhheit der Aussprache hier und dort hindern 
möge.** Hiermit meinte er die auch in Prosa notb wendige Lautung der Endsilben bei 
haied^ usest^ presseth u. dgl., und beachtete nicht den verschiedenen Usus der Dich- 
ter, auf welche er überhaupt wenig Rücksicht nimmt, wahrend Gil sich viel um sie 
kfimmerte und mit eben so hohem Lohe häufig Spenser citirte als er geringschätzige 
Seitenblicke auf die Bühnendichter warf, die mit ihren volksthümlichcn Licenzen seinen 
Theorien oft Hohn sprachen. Doch stellt auch Gil p. 58 f. 136 f. die Synkope jener 
Formeo nur als schlechthin erlaubt dar. 
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"• Die Superlative auf est werden in unsenn Stück^^) im- 

wIFmÜ* Dicr vollgemessen, so 

Bmallest (487); soOest (913); dearest (1009. 2721); divioest (1620); greatest 
(2906); severest (2951) u. a. m. 



Formen auf es und eth. 

In den Plural- und Genitiv - Formen auf es ist das e 
immer stumm. Messungen wie bei Spenser 

Cr who shall not great Nightes children scorne (F. Q. 1, 5, 23) 
And then atweene her lilly handes twaine (ib. 3, 5, 33) 

sind bei Shakespeare fast unerhört^*). Auch in dem Worte 
moneth ist das e stumm; die Schreibart ist nicht selten : 855. 



33) Im späteren Stil scheint die Synkope vorzukommen ; S. W. p. 16? — 171 giebt 
allein acht Beispiele aas W. T. Dagegen ist das einzige dort angeführte aus einem 
alteren Stück: 

The private woand is deepest, time most [acjcurst! (T. G. 5, 4) 
aus dem Gesetze der trochäischen Cäsur im Dactylus zu erklären, weli^he besonders 
gern vor eintritt. 

Doch finden sich schon im T. Andr. (/) proud^st; in R. II. (8) shorfst und 
8trong*st; in den Sonetten (a) rud'st^ Sharp' st^ sweefst; in L. L. L. (ft) strickest; 
in R. III. in iaß)e meeUt aduantage (A tneetest vantage); ib^ 5, 3 nur in aß 
higKsii ib. in allen Quellen dyrest (A dir''st) einsilbig. Auch sonst in älteren 
Stücken, z. B. im alten King John fairst in ß (ed. Steev. 1779. p. 256) und im 
Sackville'schen Antheil des Gorboduc in a (1Ö65) sharp'st (p. 147, 6. ed. Cooper.) 
und dearest (ib. 148, 3.); an ersterer Stelle verdrängt ß (1590) die Synkope. — 
Aber diese Fälle stehen immer sehr vereinzelt da. — Superlative von paroxytoniichen 
Adjectiven wie pleasarWst^ wofuVst^ gallanVst^ dismaVst (alle diese Beispiele aus 
ß von T. Andr.), welche, wo sie ja einmal auch in den sicher ächten Stücken vor- 
kommen, fast immer synkopirt werden, kommen in Romeo nicht vor. 

^) Ob seine Lyrik sie ganz verschmäht? Man vergleiche ■ 

Swifter than the moones sphere (M. N. D. 2, 1) 
wo S. W. p. 137. Zerdehnung des R-Lauts in sphere annimmt Steevens dagegen za 
T. G. 1, 2 bemerkte, es sei vollgemessener Genitiv, vne 

I see you have a tnonthes mind to them (T. G. 1, 2) ; 
worauf Collier (ed. 1.) entgegnete, es sei letzteres vielmehr die vollgemessene Form mo- 
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1168. Dageg;eii bedient Shakespeare sich bei der dritten 
Ps. Fraes. Sing, bisweflen der vollgemessenen Formen auf eth 

rootelb (115) ; [driveth (501) ; saluteth (078) ; difidetb (1934) ; stanreth 
(2529); bunieth (2806); 

und mit absichtlich scherzhafter Feierlichkeit in dem sechs- 
fttssigen Verse: 

He heareth not, he moveth not, he stirreth not. (715) ^) 



ndhU; jetit (ed. 3.) schreibt er mit P unto ffir to, T. G. Ist eins der ältesten Stücke. 
In der That heisst es in einem der allerältesten : 

To show bis teeth as white as whales hone (L. L. L. 5, 2) 
Vgl. Greene ed. Dyce IL p. 276, 7: 

A neck as white as whales hone. 

So scheint anch in andern frühesten Stücken: 

You sent me for a ropes eod as soon (C. E. 4,1) 

Then come a* Gods {Goddes^) name; I fear no woman (IH. VI. 1, 2) 
sowie in einer zweiten lyrischen Stelle: 

There will come a Christian by. 

Will be worth a Jewes eye. (M. V. 2. 5. cf. CoIIier's Anm.) 
sich Shakespeare diese Freiheit genommen zu haben ; ob auch in R. III. a good dayh 
wotke (2, 1); hy Goddh grace (2, 3); frorn thy souUs lout und from my 
hearUs Urne (4, 4) zu lesen ist, wird von der Entscheidung über das Verhftltoiss des 
Folio-Textes dieses Stückes zu dem Quarto-Texte abhängen, da nur letzterer auf jene 
Vollmcssung der GenitiTC führt. Könnte in einzelnen solcher dem Compositum nahe- 
stehenden GenitivYcrbindungen, namentlich im kürzeren lyrischen Verse, Shakespeare 
sich die Vollmessung gestattet haben, so würde dagegen ein Tollgemessener Plural, wie 
Monthes (3 H. VI. 2, 5) sehr allein stehen. - Bei Marlowe freilich kommt er vor, so 
vier bis fünf Male im 1 Tarob: Goddh (42, 5); kingh (63, 6); thievh (70, 19); 
eyis (97, 19); Furyh (?101, 16). Im Gorboduc nur in a (1565) zweimal thinges 
(p. 98 extr. 118 extr.), welche Messung beidemal in ß (1590) ausgemerzt wird. — 
Dagegen kommen fünfzig Jahre vor Sbakespeare's Auftreten — bei John Heywood, vor 
1547, vgl. Dodsl. 0. P. I. p. 63 ff. — noch manche Genitive vollsilbig vor : in souUs 
heaUh (66) ; hy Goddks body (78) ; to Türkis teeth (80). 

^) Was die Frequenz dieser biblischen Vollmessungen angeht, so zeigt sich hier 
der stärkste Unterschied Sbakespeare's von seinen Vorgängern. In keinem Stücke 
Sbakespeare's sind davon mehr als ein Dutzend, in manchen nur etwa 2 — 3 (z. B. in 
C. E.) Anch Marlowe braucht sie nicht gern, wenn auch lieber als Shakespeare. 
Dagegen hat Peele's David etc. 31, Greene's Friar Bacon etc. 19, Gorboduc 30, 
Old King Leir sogar 47, und Old King John über 70 Beispiele; obwohl alle 
diese Stücke kürzer sind als die meisten Shakespeare'scben. — Nur 1 H. VI. macht 
abermals eine Ausnahme, indem dieses eine Stück 27 solcher Messungen des Kanzeltons 
darbietet, und wiederum in einer technischen Einzelheit mehr mit den Vorgängern als 
mit den übrigen Jugendarbeiten des Dichters übereinstimmt. — Wie oben mit scherz- 
hafter Absichtlichkeit braucht Shakespeare die e^A-Formen in L. L. L. an mehreren 
Stellen, z. B. in Armado's Liebesbrief (1, 1); in den Reden des „ Pedanten ** (4, 2. 5,1); 
so wie in 1 H. IV. 3, 1. zur Charakteristik des alten gelehrten Glendower; doch auch 
emitbaft zur Verstärkung der Erhabenheit, z. B. im M. V. in der schönen Stelle von 
dem Segen der Gnade (4, 1), verbunden mit Vollmessungen andrer Art. 
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Zu bemerken ist noch, dass ß bei dem ZiscMaat am Ende, 
der Vollmesfmng bedingt, oft s statt de» th ia a und den 
späteren Texten schreibt: 

discourses (755); chaoges (855); lodges (982)'; Stretches (1115); rushes 
(1616); presses (1654).«») 



Nach dieser Auseinandersetzung, welche ziemlich grosse 
Gewissheit darüber giebt, wann in ß ein stummes und wann 
nur ein tonloses e gemeint sei, können wir erst über den 
Shakespeare'schen Vers zum Besultat gelangen. 



^) Diese Orthographie findet sich auch mehrmals in den besten Quartausgaben, 
von denen wir Reprints haben ; so in a von 2 H. IV. (1600) pinches^ increcLses^ 
pleases u. a. m. in den Prosapartien ; ß von M. V. (1600) presages (i^ 1) ; chooses 
(1, 2 zweimal); teaches (1, 3); ß von L. L. L. (1631, ein ziemlich genauer Wieder-, 
abdruck von a von 1598) ; kisses (4, 3) ; passes (4, 3) ; teaches (4, 3 und 5, 1) ; 
pleases (5, 1); a der Sonette (1609); touches (42); ß von M. N. D. (1600) washes 
(2. 2). In A ist sie selten: pleases (1 H. VI. 5,3); freezes (R. III. 4, 2); am 
häufigsten in den am reinsten überlieferten Stücken, z. B. im Jul. Caesar. — Die 
Schreibart mit th überwiegt in den Reprints, welche wir besitzen, bei weitem. Shake- 
speare scheint zwischen der feierlicheren Form wie pleaseth und der gewöhnlichen 
pleases einen Unterschied gemacht zu haben, den die späteren Texte verwischen, der 
aber in M. V. — R. J. — L. L. L. — H. IV. — J. C. noch zu erkennen ist. 



m. 



üeber den Versbau in Bomeo und Julia. 

Die Freiheiten des Shakespeare'schen Verses sind viel 
einfacher als man glaubt. Sie reduciren sich auf vier : 
Ij den Trochäus für den Jambus nach der Pause an 

der ersten, dritten und vierten Stelle zuzulassen. 
2) eine gewisse beschränkte Anzähl von Silbenverbin- 
dungen, Wörtern und Wortverbindungen bald ein- 
silbig bald zweisilbig zu messen. 

3) die zweisilbige Senkung bei starker zwischen diese 
beiden Silben fallender Pause (trochäischer Cäsur) 
zu gestatten. 

4) eine gewisse Anzahl kürzerer Verse einzumischen. 



L Trochäen fttr Jamben nach der Pause. 

Das erste Gesetz ist ein sehr klares und schönes, und 
trägt, verbunden mit dem häufigen Einschneiden des Verses 
durch das Satzende und mit dem Enjambement zweier 
Verse, das Meiste zur Vermeidung der Monotonie bei, 
welche den älteren englischen Blankvers charakterisirt. 

Natürlich findet sich dieser Trochäus besonders häufig i 
am Anfang des Verses, da dann meistens eine rhetorische Troctiem 
und immer eine rhythmische Pause vorhergeht; demnächst 
aber auch an der dritten und ebenfalls einige Male an der 
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vierten Stelle, weü vor diesen sich der schicklicliste Halt- 
punct innerhalb der Reihe darbietet; nie an der fünften*) 
aus bekannten Gründen, und selten oder nie an der zwei- 
ten 2j Stelle, weil eine Pause, die den ersten Fuss abtren- 
nen würde, im Ganzen unpassend ist. Demnach bietet 
unser Stück etwa hundertunddreissig reine Trochäen an 
erster, drcissig an dritter, zwölf an vierter Stelle ; aus wel- 
chen wir für jede Gattung zwei Proben geben wollen: 

Yoünger than she are happy mothers made. (248) 
Poison^ I See, hatli been bis timeless end. (2845) 

Good night, good night! — Pdrting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good night, tili it be morrow. (935) 

bid me leap — rdther than marry Paris — 
From off tlie batUetneDts of any tower. (2235) 

She is too fair, too wise : wisely too fair, (219) ') 

But stop, what day is this? — Mönday^ my Lord. (1886) 



^) Was darnach aussehen könnte, ist nur rhetorischer Art, um einen retardlrend 
schweren Schluss zu gewinnen, wie 

then, dear Saint, let lips do, what hands do^ (639) 
Vgl. 766. 1235. 1522. u. a. m. 

>) Da slewest (1831) nicht dazu gehört, so wOsste ich (ausser ^ar^y nach «2090) 
nur einen Trochäus rhetorischer Art: 

These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies' brows, 

Being black, püU us in mind, they hide thc fair. (229) ^^ 

^ Wie dies Stück Oberhaupt in vielen Stellen an die rhetorischen Mittel SpenseHs 
and Sidney's erinnert, so ist auch die bei ihnen so häufige Epanalepsis und Anadiplo- 
sis (cf. Gil, 1. l.p. 109f.): 

Bould was -bis cballenge, as hiinself was bould* 

too dear louel loue bought with death too dear» 

1 looke for no reliefe^ reliefe would come too UUe^ 

Too lote i finde^ 1 fiaide too well^ too well stood mine estate. 

mehrfach in unserm Stück zu finden. Ganz Spenseriscb sind ferse gebaut, wie 
[The] Barth hath swallowed all my hopes but shif 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth, (250) 
Bläbbring and weeping^ weeping and hlubhHng, (1779) 
And beg your pardon, Pardon I beseech you* (2304) 
Inherit at my house, hear äll^ all $ie^ (266) 
But one, poor öne, one pöor and loving child (2465) 
Hold^ friends ; friends^ pdrt; and swifter than bis tongue (1508) 
The toörld is not thy friend, nor thi worlds law (2631) 
Tempring extrhnities with ixtreme sweet (699) 
in denen ausser der antispastischen Wortstellung auch die Betonung als rhetorisches 
Mittel gebraucht wird; gewissermassen um den ganzen Inhalt des Worts oder Satzes 
herauszukehren, wird bald die eine bald die andre Silbe, bald der eine bald der andre 
Theil des zweimal Gesetzten unter die Hebung gestellt So auch tonst bei dem Dichter, 
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Wollten wir hiezu die durch die Satzbetonung ent- "• 
stehenden rhetorischen Trochäen zählen, so würden sich noch Trochäen.* 
hunderte von Beispielen sammeln lassen, wie: 

Döum with tbe Capulets, down with the Mountagues! (67) 

Thüs I enforce thy rotten jaws ope[n]. (2722) 

Sweet, sweet, sweet Nurse: tili me^ wbat says my Love? (1282) 

(live me those flowers. Do, as I bid tbee, go. (2684) 

Two 8ucb opposäd kings encanip tbem still 

In man as well as berbs, gräce and nide will. (973) 

Deäth is my son-in-Iaw, deäth is my beir (2473) 

Das SO unter die Hebung des Trochäus gestellte Wort be- 
kommt dadurch einen besonderen Nachdruck. An der 
Wortform haftet dies Gesetz nicht; dass es sehr häufig 
Participien auf ing sind, welche den Trochäus bilden, liegt 
darin, dass sie gerade oft eine syntaktische Pause vor sich 
haben, indem sie einen neuen Satz einleiten, wie: 

Going to ßnd a bare-foot brother out (2650); 

dem dies ein Hauptmittel war für das Patbos der Diction, in welchem er Meister war. 
Unter hunderten von Beispielen nur einige: 

Where is tbat deviPs butcher, 

Hard favour*d Richard? Richard^ fjohere art thou? (3 H. VI. tf, 5.) 

Wbere having nothing^ nothing be can lose (ib. 3, 3) 

Dost tbou teacb pardon^ pardon to destroy? (R. II. tf^ 3) 

Rome's royal mislress^ mistress of my beart (T. Andr. 1, 2) 

Mucue^ my Lord of Norfolk, rescue^ rescue ! (R. III. 5, 3) 

HereHis^ most reverend Doctor, here it is, (M. V. 4, 1) 

Thanks^ gentle Somerset! sweet Oxford, thanks! (3 H. VI. tf) 

Comfortn my soTereign! gracious Henry, comfort! (2 H. VI. 3, 2) 

Wbat may she not? She tnay^ ay, marry, may she — (R. III. 1, 3) 

Hs that they seek^ and they^ in seeking that^ 

Sbali find tbeir deatbs. (2 H. VI. 2, 2) 

Good King, great King, and yet not greaÜy good^ (R. II. 4, 1) 

Tbe extreme parts of time extrimely form[s] (L. L. L. 5, 2) 

Twelve yiar (zweisilbig) since, Miranda, twilve year (einsilb.) since (Temp. 1, 2) 

fVhdt shall I do? say whät? what shdll I do? (ib.) 

Welcome,^ Horatio; wHcome^ good Marcellus. (Haml. 1, 1) 

[cf. Welcome to me, and welcome to bis own (Greene I. 187)] 

Farewell^ my cousins; farevoell^ gentle friends! (R. III. 3, 7) 

Yet now farewell^ and farewell life witb tbee! (2 H. VI. 3, 2) 

Here once agdin we sit, once dgain[st] crown'd. (K. J. 4, 2) 

But fare tbee well, most foul^ most fair^ /ar^well, 

Tbon pure impiety^ impious purity (M. A. 4, 1) 
hier, wie so oft bei Spenser, in Verbindung mit der Alliteration. Aucb die bei Spenser 
so bäufige rbetoriscbe Figur der Gorrection (cf. F. Q. 1, 1, 3; 2, 3, 31 u. s. w.) ist 
mehrmals in unscrm Stück zu bemerken (2477. 2481. 2044), welches mit all seinen 
Antithesen und Assonanzen so recht den jugendlichen Stil des ganz Ton Spenser und 
Sidney erfüllten Dichters darstellt. 
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oder einen solchen anfügen, wie: 

So shows a snowy dove, troöping with crows, (581). 

Besonders gern steht so die Anrede: Juliet^ Lady, Madam 
u. dgl. 

Unser* deutscher Blankvers lässt bei weitem weniger 
von diesem schönen Unterbrechen des rhythmischen Ac- 
centes durch den Wortaccent zu; er ist lyrisch-eintöniger. 
Schiller braucht den körperlichen Trochäus nur selten zu 
starker Markirung an erster Stelle: / 

Fürchtet die Zwietrachl! Wecket nicht den Streit! (Jgfr. t. Oii. 3, 4) 
Mitten in Frankreich, wo er seinen Lauf (ib. 3, 7) ; 
Tödte^ was sterblich ist! (3, 9) 

während er sich weit häufiger des geistigen oder rhetori- 
schen bedient: 

Hört die Musick! Sie sind's! Sie nahen schon! 
Was ist das Beste? Steigen wir hinauf 
Auf die Plateforme u. s. w, (ib. 4, 4). 

ni. Als Trochäen dieser Art können auch die doppelter 

Mtyfen' Messung fähigen Wörter wie Romeo % Juliet, patience^ pi- 
teous^ und every^ sovereiyn^ subtily^ yenüemen^) gebraucht 
werden : 

Jüliet^ on Thursday early will I rouse ye. (2199) 

Patience perforce, with wilful choler meetiQg, (625) 

We follow thee. | Jüliet^ the County stays. (426) 

And little mouse; | ivery unwortby tbing (1719) 

Wert tbou as young as I, | Jüliet thy love, (1754) 

Hark, bow tbey knock! — Who's tbere? — | Römeo^ arisel (1764); 

denen sich ein Vers, wie: 

BHng a divine, a gbostiy confessor, (1738) 

anschliesst; ingleichen 

Till sbe bad laid it and cönfured it down. (726); 

der zu vergleichen ist mit 

Mümbling of wicked cbanns, cönjuring the moon, (K. L. 3, 1) 

Denn, da to cönjure bei Shakespeare immer und zwar in 
mehr als dreissig Stellen^) auf der penultima betont ist, 



4) Sechszebn Male : 702. 739. 914. 1329. 1496. 1524. 1525. 1613. 1666. 1668. 
1688. 1764. 1851. 2133. »27. 2914. 
6) 1378. 1425. et S. W. 189. 
^) Hamlet 5, 1 steht Cönjures als Trochäus sede prima. 
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SO ist auch in jenem Verse nicht etwa conjurd zu lesen, 
sondern es bildet cönj\u]red it down einen Choriamb, der 
für sich steht, zwar mit geringer syntaktischer Pause da- 
vor, aber vermuthlich mit ironischem Nachdruck auf dem 
Worte cönjured^ welches auch H. V. 5, 2. mit derselben 
Zweideutigkeit gebraucht wird; vgl. „dß con^' H. V. 3, 4. 

Ueberhaupt ist bei den Trochäen an dritter und vier- '^• 
ter Stelle die Pause nicht immer gleich stark ^). Aber doch derPausef 
wird, wie es in dem obigen Beispiel 2235 recht deutlich 
hervortritt, durch den Trochäus die letzte Vershälfte zu 
einem eigenen rhythmischen Ganzen, dem fast immer ein 
Satztheil entspricht; so wird in den Versen: 

Now will he 8it | ünder a medlar tree, (734) 
As I did sleep | ünder tbis yew-tree here, (2819) 
I will, and know her mind | eärly to morrow. (1878) 
Can Tengeance be pursu'd | f&rther tban death ? (2730) 

die Adverbialbestimmung durch den Trochäus rhythmisch 
zusammengefasst; in andern wird dadurch das Subject vom 
Prädicat scharf getrennt: 

What cnrsed foot | wandert tbis way to night? (2694) ; 

in noch andern das lange verschobene Subject sehr schön 
dadurch markirt: 

where, as they say, 

At some hours in the night | spiriU resort, (2375) ; 

oder das vorangestellte Object nicht minder schön gehoben: 

And from her womb | children of diYers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom 0nd. (956 f) ; 

oder sehr hübsch das Wort, um welches sich die ganze 
Rede dreht, wie ein Stichwort ausgezeichnet: 

Come, is the firide | reädy to go to Church? — 
Reddy to go, but never to rcturn. (2452). 

Besonders fein wendet der Dichter diese harmonische Dis- 
harmonie in der Aufzählung an, um das Ohr weniger zu 
ermüden : 

Unwieldy, slow, hedvy^ and pale as lead. (1216) 
Of fair demeans, yauihful^ and nobly Iin*d, (2094) 



^ Die schwächste Pause ist im Prolog. 8: 

Doth with their death hüry their parents* strife. 
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Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 

RemnanU of packthread, and old cakes of roses, (2604 f.) 

VVliy, Love, 1 say! — Madam^ swect hedrt^) — why, Bride! (2419); 

woran sich die sehr schöne Anwendung des rhetorischen 
Trochäus 

Our bridal flowcrs sSrve for a buricd corse (2508) 

schliesst; offenbar um die Monotonie der in vier Versen 
absichtlich auf einander folgenden dijambischen Anaphora 
plötzlich durch das scharfe Einspringen des neuen trochäi- 
schen Prädicats zu brechen. Wie überall so auch hier 
zeigt sich Shakespeare als rechter Meister der Dichtkunst. 

V, Seine Zeitgenossen, auch die besten, kamen ihm in 

Zeitgcnos- der Benutzung dieser Freiheit lange nicht gleich. Während 

seil Shake- © o 

speare's. Spenser solche ^frochäen mit Geschick und, soweit es der 
ebenere Fluss des lyrischen Verses gestattete, d. h. ziemlich 
häufig im Anfang und bisweilen auch sehr wohltonend im 
Innern des Verses 

The joyous birds, shrouded in fearefd shadc, (2, 12, 71) 
And ecchoes three amwerd it seife againe (1, 8, 4) 

anwandte; machte Peele einen übermässigen Gebrauch von 
dieser Licenz, indem er sie nicht nur doppelt und dreimal 
so oft zuliess, sondern auch in ungeschickter Weise, wo 
weder ihr richtiger rhythmischer Platz war noch eine pas- 
sende Pause stattfand: 

That Spain reaping renowo by Elinor, 

And Elinor adding renown to Spain, (Dodsl. 0. P. XI. p. 16.) ^) 

Auch Marlowe und Greene brauchten, vornemlich der Letz- 
tere, sehr häufig Trochäen im Anfange, verschmähten sie 



B) Nicht sweit heart: cf. S. W. 277. Ein Ditrocbäus wäre auch dem unedleren 
Blankverse Shakespeare's unangemessen. 

9) Die Silbe ing hat auch bei Peele nie den Ton. BlubMng (1779) ist ab- 
sichtlich komisch-aUerthümliche Betonung. Darnach ist zu berichtigen das P. S. p. 361 
Gesagte; am Ende scheint Shakespeare sie einige Male zuzulassen. 

Doch gehören Betonungen am Ende wie Safe^conducting (R. III. 4, 4) ; comment- 
ing (ib. 4, 3); house-keeping (L. L. L. 2, 1. 2 H. VI. 1, 1); forth-coming (2 H. VI. 
1, 4 ; dagegen ib. 2, 1 im Innern forth^cöming) ; blood^shedding (2 H. VI. 4, 7 ; 
dagcgeu im Innern das Adjectiv blood^sücking 3 H. VI. 4, 4) wohl weniger za den 
Eigenheiten der Silbe ing^ als vielmehr zur Natur der P. S. p. 360 f. und 496. be- 
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aber fast gänzlich im Innern, ein Hauptgrund ihrer Mo- 
notonie, durch welche sie sich auf's Stärkste sowohl von 
Peele als von Shakespeare unterscheiden. Greene wendet 
sie fast nur ungeschickt an, wo er sie im Innern hat: 

From thence moünted upon a Spanish Barke (Orl. Far. ß (1599) Sig. A 3) 
And I, as earst Princesse Andromache, (ib. Sign. B) 

Bei Marlowe blitzen bisweilen durch alle seine Eintönig- 
keit Funken einer genialeren Rhythmik durch: 

Gallop apace, bright Phoebus, through the sky, ^^) 

And, dusky Night, in rusty iron car 

Between you both shorten the time, I pray. (11. p. 24tf. ed. Dyce) ; 

wo beide Trochäen nicht übel zur Hervorhebung der Im- 
perative dienen; so ist auch 

Yet, sball the crowing of tbese cockerels 

A£Dright a Lion? j Edward, unfold thy paws! (ib. 210) 

gut versificiri Aber es sind nur ganz einzelne panni pur- 
purei; man kann Seiten lang die monotonsten Blankverse 
lesen, und begegnet dann auf einmal hinter einander meh- 
reren trochäisch- variirten: 

I know my Lord, many will stomach me, 

But I respect nüther their love nor hate (ib. p. 213) i^) 



sprochenen Composila, die einen Creticus bilden. Es Hessen sich aus jedem StQck 
Shakespeare's Beispiele dafür finden, und es gehören dahin nicht nur alle Trisyllaba 
auf er wie WettminsÜr (2 H. IV. 2, 4. s. f. und oft in H. VI.), Midmmmh (1 H. IV. 
4,1. Greene II. p. 189. ed. Dyce); house^keepkr (Macb. 3, 1); chüdr-kiUer (3H. VI. 
2, 2) ; new$-mongh (1 H. IV. 3, 2) ; sondern auch ausser den Zusammensetzungen 
mit fellow wie school^fellöw^ play^fellow^ peuj~fell6u> (R. III. 4, 4), Good^fellöw 
(M . N. D. 2, 1), yoke~fellöu> (K. L. 3, 6), einige andere wie Northamptön (R. III. 2, 4), 
Twhody (2 H. VI. 4,4); 3H. VI. 5, ö), Archbishöp (3 H. VI. 4, 3) Frenchwomdn 
(2 H. VI. 1, 3) uud mit klingender Cäsur im Choriambus 3 H. VI. 1, 4 : 
Gainst thee, feil Clifford, | and tbee, false French-woman ! 
Sie stehen zwar meist am Ende des Verses, aber auch im Innern, so namentlich auch 
die auf er, z. B. Grandfathk (3 H. VI. 2, 2), Peace^makh und Ring^leadh (2 H. VI. 
2, 1), blood-suckdr (ib. 3, 2), hed^chamhkr (T. Andr. 4, 1), auch nohody (2 H. VI. 
4, 4), Archbishöp (2 H. W. 1, 1) ; cf. S. W. p. 100. der tibrigens (ausser diesem 
einen Wort) Nichts über diese Eigenheit sagt, wie er auch nicht das Trochäengeselz be- 
rührt. — Disyllabische Composila, auf der Endung betont, giebt es auch ausser dem 
von S. W. erwähnten sweet-hcärt noch mehr (abgesehen von den doppeltonigen wie 
welcome^ farewell) z. B. cross-boto (3 H. VI. 3, 1) ; nighUfoe (3 H. VI. 4, 3). Es 
soll dies Thema hier nur angedeulet werden, welches meines Wissens noch nie gründ- 
lich behandelt worden ist. 

^) Diese Stelle schwebte (cf. Dyce 1. 1.) offenbar dem Dichter des Romeo vor bei 
dem Anfange des Monologs der Julia: 1542. 
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VI. Die Seltenheit der Trochäen im Innern bei Marlowe 

asuren. jjg^jjg^ damit zusammen, dass er weit weniger stampfe Diä- 
resen hat als Shakespeare. Dieser dagegen liebt sie, die 
weit kräftigeren, sehr, verbindet sie auch gern mit dem 
Trochäus an erster Stelle, so dass eine choriambische Diä- 
rese entsteht: 

fVUely and slow: they stumble that run fast. (1043) 
Villain and he^ be many miles asunder. (1900) 
Griefs of mine oum lie heavy in my breast. (183) 

Mit SO kräftigen Pausen verband sich dann leicht der nach- 
folgende l^ochäus.* Ein solcher Vers war um so geeigne- 
ter, je lebhafter, bewegter der Ton; daher ist er am Ende 
des Stücks am häutigsten, auch oft so, dass an erster und 
dritter Stelle zugleich der Trochäus steht: 

Wh(U^ with a torch? — Mufße me, night, a white! (2996) 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet! (2748) 

V"; Für den Trochäus sede prima mag noch bemerkt wer- 

*Vers*-^ ^dön, dass Shakespeare auch bisweilen mit einem rein dac- 
anfange. tylischen Wort beginnt, oder einen Creticus durch den stark 
proparoxytonischen Accent zum Dactylus verkürzt : 

Happily met, my lady and my wife! (2174) 
Beautiful tyrant, fiend angelicai! (1618)^2) 

Dagegen vermeidet der Dichter den eigentlichen Creticus 
im Anfang; ein Vers wie 

Now, afore God! this reverend holy Friar (2314) 



>9 Spätere brauchen wieder sehr schön die Trochfien, so Milton oft, z. B.: 

.... with him entbroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, üde$t of things, 
The consort of his reign .... (P.L.^QÖO) 

Uebrigens dürfen wir nicht vergessen, dass in der kleinen Probe, welche uns Yon 
Sackville's dramatischen Leistungen vorliegt, der Trochäus schon mehrmals sehr hübsch 
angewandt wird. Also schon im Gorboduc (1Ö65), z. B. in der Aufzählung : 
Ruthless, unkind, monster of nature's work. (135, 1) 
With serpenls girt, carrying thc whip of ire (144, 24) ; 
freilich misslingt ihm ein Vers manchmal, so dass er nicht die gehörige Pause vor dem 
rhythmischen Wechsel hat: 

Unnatural thraldom of stranger's reign. (157, 11) 

12) Happiness (1835), Pitiful (2857), Evermore (1976. 20380 
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beruht auf der Doppeltonigkeit von nfore "). Zwei Tro- 
chäen hinter einander kommen nirgends vor. 

VIIl 

Die Kritik kann aus der Erkenntniss des Trochäen- Anwendung 
gesetzes einigen Nutzen ziehen. Folgende sieben Verse: ^f^ ^® 



What*s in name? | Thai which we call a rose. 

By any other namc would smell as sweet. (787 f.) 

This but be^ns the woe, | others must end. (1460) 
We are undone; | Lady^ we are undone. (1580) 

Is deatb misterm'd. | Calling death bani8b[ment], 
Tbou cut'st my bead off wirb a golden axe. (1709) 

My fingers ilcb ; | Wife^ we scarce tbou'gbt us bless'd (2073) 
Make baste, make baste! — | Sirrah^ fetcb drier logs! (2405) 
I bear some noise. { Lady^ comc from tbat nest (2834) 

sind alle mit falscher oder mangelhafter Interpunction über- 
f- liefert, lassen sich aber, so wie man die Pause unmittelbar 
vor den Trochäus verlegt, sogleich emendiren; da eine Cä- 
sur wie z. B. 

Wbat's in a name that \ which wc call a rose 
Tbis but bcgins, | tbe woe others must cnd. 

sehr übel klänge. Auch die Annahme einer Dittotypie 2777 
wird dadurch unterstützt, indem der Vers 

Wby art tbou yet so fair? | Shall I believe 

weit mehr der Shakespeare'schen Rhythmik entspricht als 
das mattere I will believe. — Dasselbe Gesetz stellt fol- 
gende Verse als corrupt heraus: 

I cannot sum üp 8um of balf my Wealtb. (1341) 
But tbou sIewest Tyhalt, tbcre ait tbou happy (1831) 
And like a mishäved and sullen wencb (1836) 

da in keinem derselben dem Trochäus eine Pause vorher- 
geht. Alle drei verrathen sich auch, wie gewöhnlich, durch 
mehr als einen Umstand als verdorben, der erste und letzte 
auch durch unmögliche Formen und Constructionen, der 
mittlere auch durch die ungewöhnliche Vollmessung von 
slewest und die Aufeinanderfolge zweier Trochäen so wie 
durch den Trochäus loco secundo. Wie also d und B die 



setzes Auf 
die Kritik. 



») Vgl. p. 22. Ebenso: 

Now afore God (God forhid I say true) (R. II % 1) 
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beiden letzteren durch Einschiebung dort von too^ hiervon 
be emendiren, so dürfte auch P Recht haben, wenn er 
den ersten so ändert: 

I caDDot sum the sum of half my wealth, 

wodurch zugleich der metrische und grammatische Anstoss 
beseitigt wird. 



n. Doppelte Wortmessüng. 

Weit schwieriger ist das zweite Gesetz in all seinen 
Einzelheiten zu fassen, aber bei genauem Zusehen entwirrt 
sich das Chaos. 

Man muss davon ausgehen, dass die Freiheit mehr- 
silbiger Senkungen nicht eine Freiheit des Versbaues, son- 
dern der Wortmessung ist, welche erst dadurch wieder dem 
Verse zu Gute kommt. Sie hängt nicht von der Stelle im 
Verse ab, nur dass die erste von den meisten dieser Frei- 
heiten desshalb ausgeschlossen ist, weü es sich hier be- 
sonders um die der Synizese, Synkope oder Krasis fähigen 
Endsilben der Paroxytona und Vorendsilben der Propa- 
roxytona handelt, welche in der ersten Stelle nur durch die 
Licenz des trochäischen Anfangs vorkommen können. *) 

Es fragt sich also zunächst, welche Wörter es seien, 
die eine solche rhythmische Verkürzung zulassen. 

1. Doppelmessnng der Proparoxytona. 

Die Nichtmessung des kurzen offenen Vocals der pen- 

ultima geschieht bei Proparoxytonis theils durch Synizesis, 

theils durch Synkope. 

i 1) Die Synizesis erstreckt sich auf alle Vocalverbin- 

Syuizesis. ^^ngß|J^ ju denen ein kurzes i{e) oder u mit einem andern 

nachfolgenden Vocal zusammenstosst : 

ia^ ie^ io (eo), ^t; ua^ uo^ ui; also namentlich auf Endsilben, wie ianU 
iage^ iate^ ial^ ian; ient^ ience^ ier^ iet; to, eo^ iotu^ eous^ ton, eon 



>) Vgl. p. 112. 
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(iurgeon)^ iot (chariot)^ eor (meteor)^ ior {havior); iop (Acthiop); 
ying; ua^ uanee^ uous^ uing. 

Dieselbe Synizese erleidet bisweilen auch der Vocal der 
antepenaitima bei starker Betonung der viertletzten Silbe, 
wie in linittmenty immediately^ conveniently. 

2) Die Synkope erstreckt sich vomemlich auf diejeni- "• 
gen Wörter, in denen eine einfache liquida auf den kurzen ^" ^^^' 
offenen Vocal der penultima ^) folgt. Beispiele aus unserm 
Stücke sind: 

mit r: desperate, incorporate, prosperous; different; flattering, uttering, intercst 
natural; considering, immoderate, murderer; beggary; measuring, in- 
juried; reverend, every, livery, sovereign, severing, quivering, unsavoury; 
general, penury; amorous, humerous. 

mit n: ripening, Company; pardoning; reckoning, awakening; prisoner,HusiDess; 
ravening, evening; woraanisb, villanous. 

mit l: Capulet, happily; subtily; marvelous; perilous. 

mit m: nur enemv. 

iir. 

Die so verkürzten Proparoxytona werden dadurch zu ^^^ß^^^' 
energischen Paroxytonis, indem durch das rasche Hinweg- deutnng 
gleiten über die kurze Silbe die Hebung bedeutend ver- ^ope und 
stärkt wird. Dies ist bei der Synkope deutlich genug, da ^^\J2^^' 
ein Wort wie Tempring offenbar eine durch mehr Con- 
sonantengewicht gekräftigte Hebung hat als Temperiny^ wie 
„Verwandlung" stärker ist als „Verwandelung". Aber bei 
der Synizese ist es im Grunde ebenso. Um Wörter wie 
delicious^ potion^ burying^ Mantua^ issuing paroxytonisch zu 
sprechen, verwandelt man i{e) oder u fast in die Halb- 
vocale j oder m?, muss daher um des schwereren Conso- 
nantengeTvichtes willen stärker auf der ersten Silbe halten. 
Denn dass solche Wörter nicht, wie wohl jetzt geschieht, 
auch delishous^ poshen gesprochen wurden, dafür bürgt das 
Nichterscheinen dieser Orthographie weder in der naiven, 
dem Ohr folgenden Schreibweise der Zeit noch in der 
gleichzeitigen phonetischen Schrift von Th. Smith und 
AI. Gil. 

Diese Vermehrung der Arsis ist nun die eigentliche 
rhythmische Bedeutung dieser Licenz, und wir sehen, wie 



2) Aucb hier einzeln auf die antcpenultima ausgedehnt, wie bei moderately. 
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klar sie in dem poetischen Gefühl Shakespeare'» lag, indem 
er durch die Abwechselung zwischen voller Messung mit 
sanfterer Hebung und kürzerer Messung mit energischer 
schwungvollerer Hebung seinem Verse eine eigenthümlich 
schöne Mannigfaltigkeit verlieh. ^) Einige Beispiele mögen 
genügen : 

These violent deligbts have violent ends. (1316) 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon (746) 
Be not her maid, since she is enoiotu (7ttO) 

Which craves as desperate an execution 

As tbat is desperate which we would prevent. (2226) 

If only to go warm were gorgeous^ 

Why, nature needs not what tbou gorgeous wear*st (K. L. 2, 4) 

IV. Der die Synkope erleidende Vocal ist zwar meistens 

Jer^Sp.^ kurzes ^, *) doch auch kurzes a, ^, o, u (oü). Dass diese 
kope. verschiedenen Vocale, wenn rhythmisch nicht geltend, alle 
gleichmässig verstummt sein sollten, ist nicht zu glauben, 
so dass man etwa vilent^ gorg'ous gesprochen hätte. Denn 
die vollen Messungen kommen ja, wie obige Beispiele zei- 
gen, oft in unmittelbarster Verbindung mit den Synkopen 



3) Vgl. aus anderen Werken des Dichters noch folgende Stellen, einige unter vielen: 
Was it bis spirit^ by spirits taught to write? (Son. 86) 
Desolate^ desolate will I hence and die (R. U. 1, 2) 
Petjury^ perjury in the high'st degree (R. lU. 5, 3) 
And with her personage^ her tall personage, (M. N. D. 3, 2) 
A second Daniel^ a Daniel, Jew! (M. V. 4^ 1) 
Thus patiently hear my impaiience (R. HI. 4, 4) (cf. 3 H. VI. 1, 1) 
Come, challenge me^ challenge me by these deserts. (L. L. L. 5, 2) 

I pray thee, do on them some violent death, 

They have bcen violent to me and mine. (T. Andr. 5, 2) 

She never had so sweet a changeling. (M. N. D. 2, 1) 
1 do but heg a little changeling boy. (ib.) 

Our prayers do out-pray bis; then let them have 

That mercy, which true prayer ought to have. (R. H. 5, 3) 

And gives to every power a double power (L. L. L. 4, 3) 
And so though yours, not you[e]rs (prove it so). (M. V. 3, 2) 
Tear for tear^ and loving kiss for kiss. (T. Andr. 6, 2) 

Vergleiche auch die noch mehr rhetorischen Fälle p. 110. Anm. 3. Kein Dichter der 
neueren Zeit ist an solchen phonetischen Zaubermitteln um das Pathos jeder Art zu 
versinnlichen so unerschöpflich reich wie Shakespeare. 

-») Auch in heggerie (2630), welches erst in der späteren Orthographie das a 
erhält: cf. p. 84. 
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vor und können nicht so stark verschieden gelautet haben. 
In Versen wie 

Having some business^ do eotreat her eyes (758) 
Luvers cao see to do tbeir amorotis rites (1549) 
If no iocoDstant toy, nor womanish fear (2277) 

wird das kurze t^ o und a ebensowohl hörbar gewesen 
sein wie in 

In their so sudden bustness, Good night. (2343) 

That unsubstantial death is amörous (2778) 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womänish. (J. C. 1, 2) ; 

nur mit dem Unterschiede, wie sich das Schwa compositum 
von dem entsprechenden kurzen Vocal unterscheidet. Or- 
thographisch tritt diese Synkope am häufigsten bei kurzem 
e auf*), und mag dann von der nicht geschriebenen sich 
kaum anders unterscheiden als wie ein Schwa simplex von 
einem Schwa compositum, so dass wir eine dreifache Ab- 
stufung gewinnen, z. B. Tempäring dreisilbig, Tetnpering 
drittehalbsilbig, Tenipring zweisilbig. Vielleicht zog Shake- 
speare die gänzliche Elision des Vocals dann vor, wenn 
der nachfolgende Consonantenanlaut ihm die Mitaussprache 
des kurzen Zwischen- oder Endvocals zu erschweren schien. 
Hierauf scheinen Fälle zu führen wie die folgenden der 
vollen Orthographie vor Vocalen: 

Of honourable reekoning are they both (240) 

In thy best robes uncouered on the hier (2267) 

Yonng 8on, it argues a dütempered head (979) 

Some shall be pardoned^ and some punlshed (2991) 

Till she had laid it, and conjured it down (726) 

To biUerest Enmity: So feilest Foes (Cor. 4, 4 nach A) 

im Gegensatz zu der schriftmässigen Synkope vor Con- 
sonanten : 

May stand in number, though in reckning none (269) 
Orecouerd quite with dead men's rattling bones (2239) 
Dovefeatkerd raven, fiend angelical (1619) 
To J)e a virtuous and wcll-^overndf youth (602) 
Then gave I her, so tuterd by my art (2926) 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bittrest gall (628). 

Regeln dieser Art liegen in des Poeten Ohr und Ge- 
müth, ohne da^s er sich derselben verstandesmässig braucht 



5) Vgl. Abb. II. p. 97 f, 
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bewusst gewesen zu sein. Wir können sie zwar durch den 
Unfug der kleinen Setzercorrecturen hindurch kaum mehr 
erkennen. «) 

V. Im Ganzen bleibt die Synkope innerhalb dieser Gren- 

iiung *der ^en Stehen, so dass nur muta mit liquiday sjrirans mit li- 

rniedleren™ ?"*^^^ oder liquida mit liquida annähernd verbunden wer- 

Biankverse. den. Wenige Wörter gehen in unserm Stücke darüber 

hinaus; im edleren Blankverse nur medicine (969), dessen 

zweisilbige Messung (man schrieb auch oft schon medcine^ 

daneben medecine) schon die gewöhnliche geworden war; 

und etwa stratagems im sdrucciolo (2123J, wenn da nicht 

das eine alack zu streichen ist: 

Alack[, alack]! that heaYen should practise stratagems! 

Der unedlere Stil lässt grössere Härten zu, doch be- 
schränken sie sich (ausser dem Worte Gentlemen^ dessen 
penultima der Aussprache nach eine geschlossene, und nur 
orthographisch eine offene Silbe bildet) für unser Stück 
auf wenige Fälle: 

In penalty alike, and 'tis not hard, I think, (238) 

welches sehr hart lautet; man könnte I thinke (so passend 
es auch ist) für vom Dichter wieder gestrichen (cf. p. 33 — 36) 
halten. 

For well you know tliis is a pitiful case. (2ttl7) 

wofür die häufige Verkürzung der Endsilbe ful in fu' er- 
leichternd mitwirkte. Von der Verkürzung der Wörter auf 
ity'') findet sich nur ein Beispiel im unedleren Verse: 

ütter your gravity o*er a gossip's bowl. (2086), 

obwohl die Endsilbe auch in ee (aus y = ei) verkürzt 
TVTirde, wie bei Spenser Reim und Orthographie an vielen 
Stellen beweisen. Je schwerer die Endsilbe war, desto 
weniger neigten gute Dichter sich zur Synkope hin; es 



^) Vgl. p. 96. Anm. 4. 123. 1475. lassen sich durch die Pause (Gesetz 3) er- 
klären ; 1587 folgt auf rored ein Vocal ; dagegen 80. 1232. 2046. 2606. folgt kein 
Vocal sondern ein Consonant (t und w), sie sind Inconsequenzen in der Schreibart. 

"^ S. W. 201 ; aber die meisten seiner Beispiele lassen sich durch die Pause (Ge^ 
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sei denn, dass der Zwischenvocal bereits auch in der Aus- 
sprache des täglichen Lebens verstummt war, wie bei 6m- 
siness. Auch (obwohl bei followeVy foUowing ganz wie bei 
issuing die Verkürzung gern eintrat) bei der spirans w 
steht nur selten Synkope. Die schwere Endsilbe worth 
findet sich im komischen Verse 

What? not a word? you take your pennyworths now (2420) 

verkürzt, welches auf der dialektischen Corruption ^urth vr. 
= worth beruht Aber — und somit kann die Kritik auch spko|e^ h! 
von diesem Gesetze der Wortmessung den besten Nutzen ^CT^J^" 
ziehen — äusserst hart wäre in dem so überlieferten 
edlen Blankverse: 

That runaway^s eyes may wink, and Romeo (1547) 

die synkopirte Messung von runaway's. Dies Wort ver- 
räth sich also abermals durch mehrfache Anstösse als cor- 
rapt, denn es ist zugleich sinnstörend, oder nur höchstens 
der geschraubtesten Erklärung zugänglich. Ich glaube an 
keine der mit nicht geringem Fleiss und Scharfsinn ge- 
machten Interpretationen und Conjecturen *), sondern an 
die P-Lesart enemies^ welche für Sinn und Versmass*) 
gleich schön ist, und welche aufs Merkwürdigste mit den 
gewiss dem Dichter des Romeo hier vorschwebenden, seit 



setz 3) oder als sdrucciolo erklären. Uebrigens findet sich penalty ebenso gemessen 
in der klingenden Cäsur: 

Exact your penalty. \\ Why, look you, how you storm ! (M. V. 1, 3). 
Ebeoso ist pennyworth verkürzt: 

Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage. (2 H. VI. 1, 1) 
und es finden sich in andern Stücken manche grössere Härten, z. B. hastardy^ mo- 
desty und ähnliche Wörter verkürzt. Im T. Andr. steht auffallend oft das synkopirte 
sorrowful. — Die Eigennamen lassen, wie bei den Griechen, grössere Licenzen zu 
als irgend andre Wörter: cf. p. 128. 

^) Der Amerikaner Herr Richard Grant White hat über vierzehn Seiten Grossoctav 
(372—387) an die Emendation dieser Stelle gewandt. Aber wie schätzbar auch manche 
seiner Bemerkungen gegen fremde Conjecturen sind, seine eigene Rumour^s (welche 
auch Beath gemacht hatte) ist weder dem Verse so zuträglich vne die Synkope ene- 
mies mit ihrer schönen kräftigen Hebung, noch diplomatisch wahrscheinlich, da Shake- 
speare die Wörter auf or nie mit oure schrieb (cf. p. 31), also auch der Druckfehler 
runawayes für rumoures durchaus nicht nahe liegt. Die anderen dort gemachten 
Conjecturen rumourous oder rumourers' wären immer noch wahrscheinlicher als Ru- 
moures. — Ich sehe, dass auch Herr Dyce dasselbe gegen Rumoufs bemerkt p. 191. Aber 
Dyce's eigene Conjcctur (eine von den dreien) rüde day*s ist phonetisch lange nicht so 
gefällig als die P-Lesart; auch stimmt die Reminiscenz aus Spenser (die Niemand be- 
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1595 in Aller Munde cursirenden Worten Spenser's zu- 
sammentrifft: 



Now welcome, Night! thoa Night so long expected, 

Sprech tky broad wing over my Lcyb and me, 
That no man may us see^ (Epithalam. 319 f.) lo) 

ICs kann meiner Meinung nach kein Zweifel sein, dass wir 

Spread thy close curiain, love-performing Night, 
That enemies' eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk'd-of^ and unseen! 

lesen müssen; es ist ja darum nicht schlechter, weil es 
nun etwas einfacher lautet 

Auch sonst kann die Kritik durch die Metrik unter- 
stützt werden. Die in y zerstörten Synkopen bittrest (628), 
injuried (1408), awakening (2941) lassen sich durch viel- 
fache Analogien") belegen; ebenso erhellt daraus die erst 
in y eingeführte 

I do defy thy commUeration (2743) 

als unmöglich. Denn abgesehen davon, dass misery und 
miserable in unserm Stück immer,**) und commiseration^ 
wo es sonst bei Shakespeare vorkommt,") immer nur voll- 
gemessen sich finden, so würde selbst bei Annahme einer 
Synkope ein neuer metrischer Fehler entstehen, da die ver- 
stärkte Hebung der Silbe mis dann rechts und links mit 
zwei anderen Hebungen zusammenstiesse, und mit der fol- 



merkt zu haben scheint) dagegen. Ebenvorher steht die Reminiscenx ans Mariowe: 
cf. p. 115. Anm. 10. — Der Vers, in welchem eine ähnliche Messung Yon runaway 
vorkommen könnte: 

A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways (R. fif. 5, 3) 
wie er übereinstimmend von äff. und A überliefert ist (übrigens ist A an dieser Stelle 
unselbständig und ein Abdruck von ^), ist jedenfalls, wenn er so richtig ist, ein un- 
edler; konnte auch ein Alexandriner sein. 

9) Where be these evtemies'i Capulet, Mountague! (2972) 

1°) Siehe die weitere Ausführung dieses Bezuges in meiner Schrift: Die Kunst des 
deutschen Uebersetzers u. s. w. Leipzig, Gumprecht. 1858. p. 33. 34. Als ich sie 
schrieb (1855), hatte ich G. White's Note noch nicht gelesen, mit der ich in der 
Widerlegung Halpin's übereinstimme. 

") Das zweisilbige injuried namentlich durch meoiwring (119) und penury (2607). 

12) 294. 1838. 2463. 2599. In andern Stücken ist misery auch zweisilbig, so 
K. L. 5, 3. ; so wie miseirable auch dreisilbig z. B. 2 U. VI. 5, 2, 
«) M. V. 4t, 1. T. Andr. 5, 3. 
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genden einen innerhalb des Wortes andenkbaren Trochäus 
bilden würde, so: 

I do defy thy com | mw'ra | tion ; 

während es ebenso sehr gegen alle Analogie wäre, so zu 
messen : 

I do I defy | thy commi« |era|tion. 

Die Aenderung von commiration in commiseration war 
also eine sehr unglückliche Conjectur des y-Setzers (cf. p. 37). 
Der Einfall von P, thy zu streichen, besserte wohl den 
metrischen Fehler, beruhte aber bloss auf der corrupten 
Lesart in y (cf. p. 81). Wir haben entweder mit a con- 
juralion[s] zu schreiben, oder commination (Drohung), ein 
feierliches, sonst nicht bei Shakespeare vorkommendes 
Wort, welches wohl zu Corruptionen Veranlassung geben 
konnte. Dass Paris in den Worten Romeo's eine „Dro- 
hung^^ sieht, ist bei weitem natürlicher, als dass er aus 
ihnen den Begriff der „Beschwörung" herausnimmt, oder 
gerade das Wort mercy auffängt; dem „Erbarmen" kann 
man nicht wohl „Hohn sprechen". 

Im Ganzen können alle diese Wörter auch, je nach vii. 
dem Geschmack und der Bequemlichkeit des Dichters, voll- sung"und 
gemessen werden. Doch ist hiebei dreierlei wohl zu be- **^'® eu!*"' 
achten : 

1) dass die vollen Messungen in Shakespeare's Jugend- 
stücken weit häufiger sind als in seinen späteren; 

2) dass die vollen Messungen bei weitem häufiger am 
Ende des Verses stehen als im Innern, wo, wenn 
sie einmal vorkommen, eine merkliche Pause un- 
mittelbar darauf zu folgen pflegt; 

3) dass keineswegs alle Wörter gleich gern, sei es die 
verkürzte, sei es die volle Form zulassen. 

In ersterer Beziehung offenbart sich Romeo und Julia als 
ein rechtes Jugendstück. Während Dramen wie Tewpest, 
Measure for Measure , King Lear ziemlich sparsam mit 
der kretischen Messung der Proparoxytona umgehen, finden 
sie sich äusserst zahlreich in Two Gentlemen of Verona^ 
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Comedy of Errors und vor allen in Love^s Lahour's Lost 
Auch im Romeo sind sie am Ende sehr häufig und geben 
dadurch der Rhythmik eine jugendlich weiche Färbung. 

Wie von den Proparoxytonis auf ed^ so gilt es auch 
von allen andern mit leichter Endsilbe versehenen, dass 
ihre Vollmessung im Innern des Verses selten ist. Wäh- 
rend schwersilbiger endende wie 

treacherons (2215), desperate (2227), eoemy (74. 801), victory (2187), 
mntiny (615) ; 

namentlich auch alle Formen auf er, sich auch im Innern 
als Cretici antreffen lassen, wird man keiner einzigen Syn- 
izese auf lon, eo u. s. w. anders als am Ende vollge- 
messen begegnen**). Der Name Romeo kommt so wohl 
zwanzigmal am Ende vor, während er etwa achtzigmal 
im Innern als Trochäus gemessen wird. Nur an einer 
SteUe 2002 ff 

JÜL Indeed, I neYer shall be salisfied 
With Rmneo — tili I behold him — dead — 
Is my poor beart, so for a kinsraan vex*d. 

steht die kretische Messung im Innern, wie bei hanished^% 



'4) Beispiele siehe für iaU tage, iet, ua: 886. 511. 2167; 1453. 2777. 2985. 
(dagegen Juliet nie in der Mitte vollgemcssen , weshalb die Aenderung von A 1754 
[cf. p. 68] und von e und D 1785 [cf. p. 86] auch metrisch unhaltbar ist); 361. 
1842. 1919. 2275. 2609; für ton: 728. 1847. 1933. 2198. 3301. 2490. 2661. 2905; 
für ience 2904. 2944. Auch die Namen Mercutio, Tiberio^ Petruchio nur am Ende 
vollgemessen, — Dasselbe gilt von allen andern Namen auf io und ta, wie Anthonio^ 
Bellario^ Horatio^ Julia^ Silvia^ Portia u. s. w. — Die vollgemessene Synizese im In- 
nern ist im ganzen Shakespeare selten, auch bei Marlowe nicht häufig (z. B. 1 Tamb. p. 18* 
investion ; p. 84. courageous). Bei Shakespeare kommt sie am häufigsten im 1 H. VI. 
und im T. Andr. vor; dort graciotis (1,4), creature (1, 6), tedious (4, 7); hier 
burial (1, 2), million (2, 1), impatierU (2, 1), craftier (2, 4). Die andern schein- 
baren Vüllmessungen beruhen entweder auf besondere Absicht oder auf augenscheinlicher 
Verderbniss. Das Fremdwort staiua macht eine Ausnahme: cf. S. W. p. 295. 

^^) cf. p. 101. Mit besonderem Nachdruck einige Male absichtlich, z. B. in eini- 
gen der Anm. 3. angeführten Verse, und: 

Uoless Bellario^ a learned doctor, (M. V. 4, 1) 
wo der Herzog zuerst den Namen der Versammlung nennt; 

Not Hermia^ but Helena I love. (M. N. D. 2, 3) 
wo beide Namen in scharfem Gegensatze stehen, also auch nicht mit ß ein nou> vor 
1 einzuschieben ist ; 

I, sir, am Dromio, command him away. 

I, sir, am Dromio^ pray let me stay. (C. E. 5, 2) 

And Julia herseif did give it me. 
And Julia herseif hath brought it hither. (T. G. 5, 4), 
in beiden Stellen mit augenscheinlichster Betonung jeder Silbe des Namens. 
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mit bestimmter Absicht Denn die Sprecherin zieht hier 
die Worte absichtlich aus, um deren verschiedene AuflFas- 

VIII 

sang, je nachdem verschieden pausirt wird, dem Hörer L^jjme Voll- 
möfflich zu machen. Dagegen klingt ein andrer so wie er'"?^^"^« ^" 
m ß überliefert ist: mpten 

^ stelle. 

Retorts it. Romeo he cries aloud, (ltt07), 

äusserst lahm, und wir haben die P-Lesart anzunehmen: 

Retorts it home. \ Romeo he cries aloud, 

mit Voraussetzung eines sehr naheliegenden Druckfehlers 
in ßj gebaut wie: 

AU slain, all dead. | Romeo is banished (1668). 

P scheint hier, wie bei enemies^ durch die Theatererinne- 
rung richtig geleitet zu sein, denn es hätte eines sehr fei- 
nen Ohres bedurft, um den metrischen Fehler zu merken, 
und eines noch grösseren Scharfsinns, um ihn so geschickt 
zu bessern.*«) 

Auch die Nichtsynkope bei schwersilbigen Endungen p ^ 
wie Company^ remedy^ danger ous^ prosperous; namentlich der Voii- 
auch bei allen Wörrern auf ity wie vanity^ severity, steht ™*'^^""^* 
am liebsten am Ende, wo eine starke Pause folgt. Im 
Innern ist besonders bei der Endung er die nachfolgende 
Pause die Regel; man vergleiche die Vollmessungen mit 
Pause: 

Tybalt, that murtherer^ which way ran he? (1480) 
Her waggoner ^ a small grcy-coated gnat (489) 
But come, young waverer; come, go with me. (1037) 
Which, like a usurer, abound'st in all (1816) 

mit den Synkopen ohne Pause: 

That is, because that traitor murderer lives. (1993) 
Hist, Romeo, bist! — 0, for a Falkners voice, (90Ö) 
Like a poor prisoner in bis twisted gyves (929) 

und so auch der Name Capulet mehrmals vollgemessen 
vor der Pause: 

You, Capulet^ sball go along with me (92) 

By thee, old Capulet^ — and Mountague (83) 

And so, good Capulet — which name I tender (1411); 



1^) Die Deduction ¥on Herrn Dyce p. 192, der er eine halbe Seite seiner lakoni- 
schen Noten einräumt, halte ich demnach für Tcrfeblt, da sie den rechten Punct, dass 
Romeo nur am Ende Creticus sein kann, nicht trifft. 
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X. wogegen mir in dem folgenden Verse ohne Pause: 

sungThne '"** ^'^ " ^"^^ **** CapuleU abroad (1346) 

Pause in ^^ kretische Messung sehr schlecht klingt. Auch ist sie 

einer cor- ^ o 

ropten nicht Überliefert, sondern Capek^ und in « Capelsare^ dies 
wohl richtig, oder Capulets are. Shakespeare scheint sich 
die Anglisirung des Namens erlaubt zu haben, wie Mount- 
ague dem englischen Lord Mountague (3 H. VI.), Moun^oy 
(so in H. V., nicht Mon1joy\ Mounteagle u. s. w. nachge- 
bildet ist. Er nahm sich sehr viele Freiheiten in der Mes- 
sung und Betonung der Fremdnamen, mass Jacqui's^ Mar- 
seillüSy Roan (= Roueri) u. a. m.*^) 

Die Vollmessung von every finde ich nirgends; das e 
ist hier durchaus stumm. Wörter wie 

pargatory, adversary, necessary, tributary; variable, honourable, lamentable, 
miserable u. s. w. 

haben immer, sei es im Innern oder am Ende, Vollmessung 
als Ditrochäen, also nicht wie wohl in späteren Stücken.") 

XI. Hieher gehört die Frage, wie weit Sh. die Zerdehnung 
^n'unc' ^^^ ^^'^ ^^ liquida zugelassen habe. Es findet sich bei 

den Dichtem der Elisabethischen Zeit, namentlich bei 
Spenser, die Freiheit, die bereits sprachlich zur unwandel- 
baren Synkope gewordenen oder denen ähnlichen Wörter 
durch Einfügung eines tonlosen e zwischen muta und K* 
quida zu zerdehnen. Sie bedienten sich solcher Messungen 
wie sprinkeled^ wonderous^ amazement^ commandement ^% 
wie wenn wir Adeler, Handelung, überig sagen würden. 
Wie viel unser Dichter sich deren auch einzeln in anderen 
Stücken bedient haben mag ^®), dies Drama bietet im edlen 



17) S. W. p. 1 — 6. Einst sagten auch deutsche Geographen : Orlientz, Cantel- 
berg, Oxenfurtb, Jenetzan, Bern, Blitri, für: Orleans, Canterbury, Oxford, Genazzano, 
Verona, Velletri. Jetzt beisst es höchstens Kopenhagen, Ripen für Kjöbenhavn, Ribe — 
wie lange noch? 

1^) S. W. p. 274. fasst die spülerc Messung als eine „Einschiebung von zwei Sil* 
ben'' auf; es scheint nur eine doppelte, allerdings recht harte Synkope, wodurch ein 
Quadrisyllabum (favouräble) zu einem rhythmischen Disyllabum {favWdbV) wurde. 

*^) Wallis (1653) sagt (p. 57) man pflege in diesem Worte noch das e zu 
sprechen. 

20) P. S. 36öf. 376 f. 379. cf. Malone zu M. N. D. 3, 2; Tyrwhitt zu C. E. 5, 1; 
besonders Sidney Walker p. 7 — 64, dessen reiche Beispielsammlung doch keineswegs 
auch nur alle Fälle bei Shakespeare aufführt. Es ist dies einer der am Besten aas- 
gearbeiteten Artikel in dem Bach des leider zu früh verstorbenen Gelehrten. 
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Blankverse kein Beispiel, und selbst im unedleren nur etwa 
in den beiden Zeilen: 

Gentleinen, for sbamel forbear this out[e]rage! (1426) 
AU f^rsworn, all naught, all dissemb[e]lers ! (163); 

obgleich die erste vielleicht nicht als Xer^ gemeint 2*), die 
letzte mit falscher Versabtheilung überliefert und vielleicht 
corrupt ist^^) Gewiss ist mancher Vers im Shakespeare, 
in welchem eine Auslassung im Druck zur Annahme sol- 
cher Zerdehnungen nöthigt. Doch ist auffallend, dass, frei- 
lich auch im unregelmässigen Blankverse, das Wort mistress 
an drei Stellen in einem zu kurzen Verse vorkommt: 

Ab my tnUtresses, wbich of you all (549) 
Farewcll! — Commend me to thy mistress l (1208) 
And yet not proud? mistress minion you (2059); 

von denen der erste durch Aenderung der Versabtheilung: 

Will walk a boiit witb you? ab, my mistresses, 

regulirt werden könnte, während die beiden andern aller- 
dings durch die Zerdehnung maisteress ^^) gebessert wür- 
den, welche sich bei Beaumont und Fletcher und in How 
to Choose etc. oft findet 2*), und der es nicht an Analogien 
fehlt**). Aus Shakespeare selbst vielleicht nur diese: 

Thai married witb Otbello. You, maisteress, (Otb. 4, 2). 

Aber Shakespeare's Zeitgenossen lassen die Zerdehnung 
jedenfalls häufiger zu als er, namentlich Greene; Marlowe, 
Drayton und Spenser auch mit schriftmässiger Bezeich- 
nung, wie Moubery = Mowbray. 



<*) Vielleicht ist so zu messen in 1 H. VI. : 

Witb tbis immodest clamorous out[e]rage (4, i) 
lo keinem Stücke sind der Zerdcbnungen so viele als in diesem und im Tit. Andr. 

^) Beispiele der Zerdebnung bei diesem Worte sind nicht gerade so hUufig wie 
bei hour und fire^ aber sie finden sich doch : 

Resohe, I bope we are resembeled (Marl. 1 Tamb. p. 47) 
And these two Dromio's, one in semb[e]lance (C. E. 5) 
Ob, bow this spring of love resemb[e]leth (T. G 1, 3) 
That's the least fear; for by the semb[e]lance (? Per. 1,4. in « als Prosa gedruckt) 
^) Doch würde 2059 maisteress einem ungeschickten Creticus bilden, wenn auch 
nach der Pause; während 1835 Happiness an erster Stelle erträglich ist. 
»^) S. W. p. 47—50. 

**) emperess im T. Andr. (bdufig) : cf. A. C. 2. 5 maisteress (?) ; Spenser F. Q. 
1, 10, 44 (founderesse) ; 3,5,27 (hunteresse) ; Ben Jonson Volp. 4, 5 (adulteresse). 
Die Schreibart ist auch in „How to Choose" immer mistress, 
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2. Doppelmesinng einiger Paroxytona. 

Die Nichtmessung des kurzen tonlosen Vocals der ul- 
tima bei Paroxytonis ist gestattet 

1. durch Synkope bei einer kleinen Anzahl von zweisil- 
bioren Wörtern mit dem Inlaut th. rr oder v ; nämlich : 

exther (1469); father (21i6); mother (1944); whither {^m); tother 
(1253)0; die Betheurungen marry (670. 1398. 1434. 2424); und 
Warrant (371. 376. 1285. 2324.2417)2); ^^ (264. 520. 1726 etc.); 
heaven (1308 etc.); dem sich heavenly (1574) anschliesst; devil 
(1586)3) . 

2. durch Krasis wenn dem kurzen Vocal der ultima ein 
langer Vocal vorhergeht: 

being (121. 188. 189. 229 etc.); going (2958); playing (1253)^; 
prayer (505. 638. 642. 1537); toward und towards (117. 904)»); 
Frier (944. 1736. 2281); flower (2687 etc.); power (2836); bower 
(1624); lower (2513); denen sich violent (1316) und violently (2613) 

anschliessend*). 

Die zweisilbigen Wörter werden durch diese Verkür- 
zung zu energischen Monosyllaben mit verstärkter Hebung. 
Daher stehen sie seltner in der Senkung; die allergewöhn- 
lichsten wie marry , even^ being^ either finden sich auch da: 

Either thoü, or I, or both, must go with him. (1469) 

For this, being smelt, with that pari cheers each part. (970) 



Dazu hither^ thither^ brother^ rather in anderen Stücken; cf. S.W. p. 103 
bis 110. Die weiche Aussprache des th macht es zur Ekthlipse geeignet, bei nachfol- 
gendem r-Laut, wie im Dünischen: cf. Grimm, Dt. Gr. 1, 567. 

2) Dazu sirrah^ sheriff^ (alarum)^ barren^ barrel^ peril^ meist nur in den 
älteren Stücken Shakespeare*s : cf. ^.W. p. 65. 68f. 187. -— In einer Stelle in 3 H. VI. 
(1, 1) wo sowohl A als a Henry haben, sollte wohl Harry als einsilbige Form vor- 
gezogen werden : 

And bashful Harry depos'd, whose cowardize. 

3) in andern Stücken Shakespeare's auch having^ doch selten: S.W. p. 242. 

^) in andern Stücken auch knowing^ growing^ throwing^ blowing^ drawing^ 
seeing^ doing^ laying^ vowing^ tying^ dying^ crying^ prowess, lower (Compa- 
rativ), jewel^ fuel^ poet: cf. S.W. p. 119—126. 

^) auch coward (S.W. p. 145) wird contrahirt, doch passt in unserm Stück 

Have at thee, coward! (67) 
der klingende Ausgang, der nachdrücklicher ist, besser. 

6) Diese Krasis ist wohl zu unterscheiden von der Synizesis der Proparoxytona. 
Denn bei dieser (z. B. in nation, virtuous) geht der schwache Vocallaut voran und 
verwandelt sich in einen Halbvocal j oder w; bei der Krasis dagegen zieht der voran- 
gehende lange (meist diphthongische) Vocal den folgenden kurzen in s.Mnen Bereich 
und verschmilzt mit demselben. Achnliche Krasen in Proparoxytonis wie violent finden 
sich in moiely^ royälty^ loyalty (denen sich die obenerwähnte etwas harte Synkope 
von penalty anschliesst), poesy^ Troylus^ heroical: cf. S.W. Il9flf. 164. — Sie 
wird bisweilen auch in der Schrift ausgedrückt, so moity^ posy. 
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What's this, what's Ihis? | A rimc, I learn'd even now. (682) 

Marry^ thit, I Ihink he young Petruchio (670) 

Ay, jiy, a Scratch, a Scratch — marry lis cnoiigh (1434, vielleicht Prosa.) 

wenn sie, wie in diesen Fällen, in der Satzbetonung unter- 
geordnet sind. Bei even tritt dann auch wohl wie bei 
where für whether z. B. 

See where thcir basest mcttlc bn not mouM (J. C. 1, 2 ; nach A) 

die Ekthlipse des v ein, welche bei over und ever immer 
stattfindet; so: 

Is it ene so? why, thcn I thank you all (662). 

Die selteneren Verkürzungen dieser Gattung haben gern 
einen Vocal oder eine Pause unmittelbar hinter sich. Für 
ersteres vergleiche man: 

Your Lady Mother is coming to yonr Chamber. (1944) 
What devil art thou that dost tormcnt me thus? (1586) 
By playing it to mc wiih so soiir a face. (1253) 
Aad threatncd me >%'ith death, going in the vault, (2958) 
And belüg thus frighted swears a prayer or two. (505) 
Then move not, while my prayer's effect l take. (641) 
Marry and Am^n ! how sound is shc asleep ! (2424) ; 

für die nachfolgende Pause: 

Having displeas'd my father^ to Lawrence' Cell. (2146) 
Frier^ the damned use that word in hell. (1736) 

und fast alle Fälle mit marry und I Warrant Es liegt 
aber in der Bedeutung dieser Wörter, dass sie meist Ein- 
schiebsel in die Rede sind, und es findet sich auch weder 
Vocal noch Pause darnach: 

And all things shall he well, I Warrant thee, >vife. (2324) 
Hence will I to my ghostly Frier's dose Cell, (944) 
In this resolve. TU send a Frier with speed. (2281) 

Wir dürfen also den Grund dieser Verkürzungen weder in 
der Wortverbindung noch in dem dritten Gesetze des Shake- 
speare'schen Versbaues suchen, sondern sie lediglich als 
eine Lauteigenheit der ' genannten Wörter selbst betrachten. 
Dagegen kann es zweifelhaft sein, ob wir Verse wie 

What ho, Apothecart/ / | Who calls so loud ? (2615) 
Of a poor Pothecary; | and there>vithal (2971) 

aus dem dritten Gesetze erklären sollen, oder als eine 
Eigenthümlichkeit der Wortendung ary zu betrachten haben, 
da die Analogie von marry so nahe liegt. Für die ganze 

9* 
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p]rscheinung findet sich eine Analogie in deutschen Nicht- 
messungen der kurzen Schlusssilbe in einigen wenigen 
Wörtern : 

Eine Närrin ist sie, die für ihren König (Schiller, J. v. 0. 3, 5) 
Seine Grabschrift sei der Ort, wo man ihn findet, (ib. 3, 7) 
Deinen König krönen, dein Gelübde lösen (ib. 3, 9) 

Auch von den dieser Verkürzung fähigen Wörtern gilt 
es, dass die meisten wie beiny^ ever, nevery either^ marry, 
going, heaveriy Frier ^ auch der Vollmessung fähig sind. 
Aber einige wie Warrant und toward[s] haben sie nie, an- 
dere ganz selten, wie even mit besonderem Nachdruck: 

he is even in my mistress' case (1776)'). 

Noch andre, die wohl in andern Stücken und bei andern 
Dichtern verkürzt werden, finden sich in unserm Stücke 
nur vollgemessen. Dahin gehören besonders quiet, welches 
sechsmal^), und Madam ^ welches dreizehnmal •) in unserm 
Drama die volle Messung erhält, so dass 

Soon sleep in guiet. \ 0, how my heart abhors (2008) 

nicht auf der Krasis von quiet^ sondern auf dem Cäsuren- 
gesetz beruht; und in 

Why, how now, Juliet? Madam^ I am not well. (1975) 

/ am zusammenzuziehen ist und nicht Madam, Auch ha- 
ving und seeing^ welche bei Mario we so häufig contrahirt 
werden, finden wie im Romeo nur vollgemessen. Fremd- 
wörter wie phialj Phaethon lassen keine Contraction zu. 

Eine besondere Schwankung findet sich in der Mes- 
sung der Wörter, welche mit r oder er schliessen und da- 
vor einen langen Vocal haben, namentlich in allen auf ower 
{pur) und ier (ire). Bei einem Wort wie flower^ obwohl 



'^) So nach A (« those satne wings) in 3 H. VI. 

Who hath not seen them even with» those wings (2, 2) 
Even in der Bedeutung »gleich, eben^ wird immer vollgemessen. 

8) 84. 623. 624. 1197. 2646. 2665. Die Zusammenziehung ist im ganzen Shake- 
speare sehr selten. Ich finde sie nur in A von 3 H. VI.: 

I took an oath that he should guietly reign. (1, 2) 
wo a sie nicht hat: 

And I have sworn, 

That he shall live in qtiiet tili bis death. 

9) 111. 152. 375. 648. 1877. 1983. 1994. 2005. 2020. 2338. 2419. 2425. 2510. 
Auch in T. G. ist das Wort immer ein Trochäus: S.W. p. 173. 
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die Orthographie meist die zweisilbige ist, ist die Messung 
regelmässig die ursprüngliche einsilbige; Äowr dagegen, ob- 
gleich es durchweg die einsilbige Orthographie hat, lässt 
die Zerdehftung als poetische Licenz zu; während power 
und frier die Krasis als I^icenz gestatten, und bei prayer 
sie gewöhnlicher ist als die Zweisilbigkeit. Ebenso lassen 
die germanischen Wörter fire^ shower ^ lower^ hower^ sour 
sowohl die eine als die andre Messung zu, obwohl die 
Schrift nicht immer die Verschiedenheit andeutet. Man 
vergleiche : 

Sweet flower^ with flowers thy bridal bed l slrew. (2687) ^ 

Bat new stroke nine. Ay me, sad hours seem long! (156) 

A greater power than wc can contradict (2836) 

A great suspicion, stay tlie Frier too, too. (2S10y^) 

Ay, pilgrim, lips tbat they must iise in prayer. (638, reimend auf despair) 

Feather of lead, brigbt smoke, cold fire^ sick bealtb, (175) 

The heavcns do lower upon you for some ill. (2513) u. a. m. 

mit den folgenden: 

Is three long howers^ yot she is not coinc (1241) 

At the preflxed hower of her waking (2936) 

Halb had no power yet lipon thy beauty. (2768) 

And bere she sball at Frier Lawrence' Cell. (1197) 

Saints do nut move, but grant for prayefs sake. (641) 

Maintain such falsehood, then turn tcars to fier[s] (328, reimend auf liars). 

Shakespeare zieht im Ganzen die kürzere, kräftigere Mes- 
sung vor. In älteren Dichtungen desselben begegnen wir 
noch einigen Zerdehnungen mehr**); bei seinen Zeitgenossen 
sind sie weit häufiger und oft äusserst misstönend. Den 
Cxrund derselben muss man in der halbvocalischen, dem a 
sehr nahe kommenden Aussprache des r suchen, welche 
noch Wörter wie henr^ year = hia^ yia lauten lässt. Dieses 
erweichte r bildete dann die neue Silbe. 



*<*) Das „auch, auch" ist nicht unpassend, und die Ueberlieferung \n ß ; e und A 
streichen das zweite too, wie auch alle Hgg. Aber von rhythmischer Seite ist nichts 
gegen das doppelte too einzuwenden. Vergl. jedoch p. 36. 

") Siehe die reiche Beispielsamnilung bei S.W. p. 136 — 153; aus Shakespeare: 
entire^ hire (heuern), yours (euer), dear (theuer) wie fire (Feuer) ; auch car, year^ 
tear^ door; meist aus Tit. Andr. und Com. of Err. — Als orthographische Bezeich- 
nung der Zerdebnung von oar und air kommen bei Zeitgenossen ayer und ower 
Tor. M. Drayton war am genausten in diesen orthographischen Unterscheidungen der 
Messung. 
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Gar schön wendet Shakespeare auch diese Freiheit 
an, indem er mehrmals in demselben Worte die einsilbige 
Messung dicht neben der zweisilbigen hat, und so eine 
elegante Abwechselung hervorruft: z.B. bei violent (1316), 
prayer (638. 641)^2). Doch ist nicht ausser Acht zu lassen, 
dass er sich der Synkope zweisilbiger Paroxytona ausser 
bei even^ heaven {ever^ over) fast nur im niedrigeren, fa- 
miliären Tone bedient. Marry und / Warrant haben noch 
einen besonderen Grund zur Verkürzung zu neigen, wie 
alle andern Schwurformeln* 3). 

3. Doppelmessimg einiger Wortverbindungen. 

An die Synkope und Krasis der Paroxytona schliesst 
sich auch die einiger Wortverbindungen an, indem ein nach- 
folgendes leichtes vocalisch oder mit h anlautendes Wört- 
chen wie a^ it^ in^ he mit dem vorhergehenden Paroxyto- 
non rhythmisch verschmelzen kann. Von dieser Freiheit 
macht Shakespeare nur einen sehr sparsamen Gebrauch: 

That hath she, marry, I rememher it well. (387) 

See thou deliver it to my Lord and Father. (2699) 

[cf. I thrcatned to discover him: he rcplied, (K. L. 2, 1)] 

This lettcr he early bid mc give bis falber (2957) 

Whereto I bave inviied many a guest. (257) 

So worthy a gentleraaii to be ber Bridc[groom]. (2053) 

Tbis torture sbould be rored in dismal bell. (1587) 

Hier stehen remember it^ deliver it^ letter he^ many a, 
worthy a, rored in phonetisch ganz nahe den durch die 



^2) Einige Beispiele aus andern Stücken sind die z. Tb. scbon p. 120 erwähnten : 
As fier drivcs out firc, so pity pity. (J. C. 3, 1) 

And gives to every power a double power (L.L.L. 4, 3) 

Cur prayer 8 do out-pray bis, iben Ict tbem bave 

Tbat mercy wbicb true prayer ougbt to bave. (R. H. 5, 3) 

And so, tbougb your«,' not you[e\rs (prove it so) (M. V. 3, 2) 

Twelve year since, Miranda, twclve year since (Teinp. 1, 2) 

Tear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss (T. Andr. 5, 2) 

I pray tbee, do on tbem some violent death: 
Tbey bave been violent to me and mine. (ib.) 

Come, challenge (einsilb.) me, challenge mc by thcse deserts. (L.L.L. 5, 2) 

»3) Vergl. p. 95. Anm. 2. a. E. 
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Synkope zu Paroxytonis verkürzten Proparoxytonis remem- 
bering y delivery^ water y^ hurial^ Mantua^ ripening. Hieher 
kann man auch einige der vorhin erwähnten einsilbig ge- 
messenen Paroxytona mit vocalischer Folge rechnen, wie 
going m(2958), playing i7(1253). Im erhabenen Stil wer- 
den diese Zusammenziehungen im Ganzen vermieden*). — 
Hieran reihen sich einige Fälle im humoristischen Tone: 

Tickiing a parsoa's nose, as a (= as hc) lies asiccp. (500) 
Sonie cumfort, nürse! | Faith, herc it is. Romöü (2126f.)'^) 
Änd a good Lady, and a wise, and vertuuus. (652) 
Änd a coiirteous, and a kind, and a handsöinc (1286)3) 
And^ I Warrant, a vertuous — Where is your inother? 

wogegen in den folgenden 

Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio is dead! (1456) 
Else, when he is fnund, that hower is Iiis last. (1539) 

wohl eigentliche Krasis gemeint ist, die sich nur ortho- 
graphisch von Mercutio's und he's unterscheidet. Bei der 
Apokope des bestimmten Artikels scheint ß nicht ohne Ab- 
sicht vor a und u voUaus zu schreiben 

The all-seeing Sun (326) ; the adraircd beauties (318) ; 
The unlucky manage (1486); The unreasonable fury (1804); 

um den noch in der Synizese ia^ iu hörbaren Vocal anzu- 
deuten; während vor e und i mehrmals (doch 1262. 1311. 
1355. nicht) Apostroph gesetzt ist 

tU' inconstant (854); Th* cxchange (874); th' encounlcr (211). 

Was überhaupt die Krasis zweier Wörter angeht, von 
denen eines oder beide sehr gewöhnlich sind, wie / ivill^ 
he is und dergleichen, so wird dieselbe meistens auch in 
der Schrift ausgedrückt*). Ausser diesen kommen in un- 
serm Drama nur I am^ I have^ you are^ io him, be it als 
einsilbig vor, und auch diese weder häufig, noch (wie auch 



Einige Rcispielc dieses Gebrauchs wie undc in, trouble him^ humblc him^ 
trouble U5, dibble in^ muzzle him^ couple of^ barreis of^ reiider him^ mattei^ 
in, father-in-law u. s. w., nourish a, person and siehe bei S. W. p. 65. 67-69. HO. 

*) Hier kann es nicht etwa auch His heissen, da '^i5, ^twas wie unser '« ist^ 
'« toar nur da stehen können wo das Prädical der Copula nachfolgt. 

') Vergleiche zu diesem Ammen- Verse, dessen verkehrte Betonung von handsotne 
ganz der von blubbring (1779) cnlspricht, p. 110. Anm. 3.; and a ist in demselben 
rhythmisch in dreifacher Geltung gefasst. 

^) cf. p. 95. Anm. 2. 
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die meisten der in der Schrift bezeichneten) anders als im 
familiären Tone, ganz wie ein griechischer Komiker sich 
solcher Verkürzungen in weit ausgedehnterem Masstabe 
bedient als ein Tragiker. So: 

You are welcome! Gcntlemen, come! Musicians, play! (556) 

I tbink you are happy in this second match (2136) 

Am I come near ye now? 1 have seen tbe day (55lf.) 

Aod y^t to my teen be it spuken, I have but four (349f.) 

Romeo's a dishclout to kirn. An Eagle, Madam, (2133) 

How now, who calls? — Your mother. — Mädam, 1 am here. (340ff.) 

Why, how now, JuHet? — Madam, i am not well. (1975) 

In faitb, 1 am sorry tbat thou art not well. (1281) 

Diese Contractionen finden sich in |3 nie orthographisch be- 
zeichnet. Andere stärkere wie can% dorit^ fd. he'd^ ofs^ 
inH^ in's^) finden sich überhaupt nirgends im edleren Stil 
des Romeo. In dem Vers 

She would be as swift in motion as a ball (1243) 

könnte man, wenn man nicht das erste as streichen will, 
he as als Synizese nehmen^ einsilbig wie ear. Sonst er- 
laubt sich unser Dichter nur im absichtlich unedleren Tone 
grössere Freiheiten: 

/ would aay tbou hadst suckt wisdom from thy teat. (389) 
We must talk in aecret — Nurse, come back again: (343) 
I have rcmembrcd me, thoü'se (= thou shalt) bear our counsel. 
I n^er should forget it : wilt thou not^ Jule, qooth he, (372f.) 
Tbou Tillain Capulet! — Hold me not^ let me go! (72) 
She^s not foürteen. || TU lay fourleen of my teeth (348f.) 

Besonders nimmt Shakespeare sich alle diese der Dop- 
pelsenkung nahekommenden Freiheiten zu Anfang des Stückes 
in der Rolle der Amme, namentlich auch so den Artikel 
the oder das verkürzte {mi gesprochene) my in Verbindung 
mit einer Präposition: 

Down with tbe Capulets! döwn with the Mountagues! (67) 

Of all tbe days of the year upon tbat day (358) 

Sitting in the sun under the Dove-house wall (360) 

Of my dug, and feit it bitter, pretty fool, (362) [cf. oben to my (349)] 

To see it tetchy, and fall out with the dug (363) 

For th6n she coüld stand hylone — nay, by the r6od (365) 

Nur in solchen fertigen Redensarten wie by the rood^ by 
the book (647), by'r Lady (565) finden wir diese Art der 



*) cf. S. W. p. 77fif. 



Trochäische Cäsur im Choriambus. 
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Apokope auch orthographisch. Einmal steht sie auch in 
den späteren Acten bei roher Leidenschaft des Sprechenden : 

And you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the streels (2106) 

In den beiden Versen am Ende des Stückes: 

0, tbe pcople in the street crie Romeo. (2874) 
Looke, and thou shalt see. (2896) 

stehen und Look wohl ausserhalb des Verses, wie wir 
dies bei einsilbigen Exclamationen , dem griechischen Ge- 
brauche gemäss, bisweilen bei Shakespeare finden. 



in. Troch&ische Clsnr im Choriftmbag. 

Nach einem Trochäus, dem eine starke Pause folgt, 
kann wieder jambisch begonnen werden. Es entsteht also 
ein Choriambus, aber ein durch die Cäsur in der Mitte 
getrennter, wohl zu unterscheiden von dem durch Ver- 
tauschung der Versfusse entstandenen, wie 

Even or odd! of all days in the year (3tf3), 

von welchem das erste Gesetz handelte. Aber beide Ge- 
setze, sowohl jenes erste als dieses dritte, sind die eigent- 
lichen Hauptunregelmässigkeiten des Shakespeare'schen Vers- 
baues, während das zweite gänzlich der Wortmessung an- 
gehört. Aber diese ist nicht ohne Einfluss. Denn, wie 
schon im Vorigen*) bemerkt wurde, haben die Paroxytona, 
welche einsilbig gelten sollen, nicht nur gern einen Vocal, 
sondern auch gern eine Pause hinter sich, oft auch beides 
zugleich, z. B. 

Of a poor Pothec/ir)', | and tberewithal 

Game to tbis vault to die, and lie with Juliet. (2971) 

Bumco's a disbcluut tu bim. | An Eagle, Madam, 
Hath not 8o grecn, so quick, so fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. 

cf. p. 131. 
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Besonders häufig findet sich diese Freiheit bei dem auf die 
Pause ft)lgenden 0: 

holy Frier, | teil me, holy Frier! (i772) 
Though heaven cännot. | Romeo, Romeo! (1084)2) 
Soon sleep in quiet. | 0, h6w my beart abhors (2008) 
Murder'd thy kinsman. | 0, tc^ll me, Frier, teil me (1797); 

doch folgen auch andere Vocale der Cäsur: 

Come, go, good Jiiliet! | I däre no longer stay. (2ftl2) 
Afore me! I It is so very late, tbat we (1903); 

sowie Consonanten nach vocalischem Schlüsse: 

Against to-morrow. — | My heart is wondrous light (2330) 
What ho, Apotbecäry! || Wbo calls so loud? (2615) 

Tybalt, Mercütio! — | Tbc Prince cxpressly hatb 
Forbid tbis bandying in Verona streets. (1427); 

am seltensten ein consonantischer Wiederanfang auf einen 
consonantischen Schluss; die Pause ist dann gewöhnlich 
zugleich Trennung zwischen den Reden verschiedener Per- 
sonen : 

Yoang Romeo is iu || 'Tis b^, tbat villain Romeo. (597f.) 
What is the mitter? J Look, I6ok — o beavy day! (243tf)3) 
Is be gone, and batb nothing? {| What ärt tboii hurt? (1432)"») 
Having displeas'd my fdtber, | to Laurence' Cell (2146) 
Stand not amdz^d. | The Prince will doom tbee deatb (1475)<^. 

Aus diesen Beispielen ergiebt sich, dass keineswegs immer 
solche Paroxytona vor der Pause stehen, welche der Ver- 
kürzung fähig sind. Dies Gesetz lässt sich aus allen Dra- 



2) Hier kann auch heaven einsilbig sein, und cannöt betont werden: S. W. p. J59f. 

^) Look^ look ist hier ein jambischer Spondäus, wie „lass, Uss!** „sieb, sieh**. 

^) What drt^ ist ebenfalls ein jambischer Spondäus = „Wo bist du verletzt ?% 
nicht Whät? ort thou hurt? = „Wie? bist du vcrlclzt?" Denn hiernach braucht 
Benvolio nicht mehr zu fragen, zumal wenn er Mercutio's Worte gehört bat. Die Be- 
tonung What würde also weder dem Sinn noch dem Vers entsprechen. — Doch cf. 
p. 145. Anm. 3. 

^) Das Wort ajnazed als mehr eigentliches Adjectiv steht besonders häufig voll- 
gemessen, sowobl bei Zeitgenossen (cf. S. W. p. 130) als bei Shakespeare selbst: 

I am amazüd at yuur passionate words. (M. N. D. 3, 2) 

Wby stand thcsc royal fronts amazüd thus? (K. J. 2, 2) 

Dagegen ist in dem Verse 

And gladly sbunned, wbo gladly fled from me. (123) 

weder die Pause recbt merklich, nocb eine Vollmessung des Imperfects anzunehmen; 
es hätte ghund heissen sollen, eine orthographische Inconsequenz in fi. 
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men Shakespeare's mit zahlreichen Beispielen belegen, auch 
aus den ältesten, für welche es mit Unrecht bezweifelt 
worden ist^). 



Rhythmik der Zeitgenossen Shakespeare's. 

Werfen wir nach Erörterung dieser drei Gesetze noch 
einen Blick auf die vornehmsten der unmittelbaren For- 
gänger Shakespeare' s^ so finden wir, dass Alle der Synkope, 
Synizesis und Krasis sowohl wie die Vollmessung und Zer- 
dehnung sich bedienen, aber nicht alle in derselben Weise 
und in demselben Grade, vor allem nicht in derselben Man- 
nigfaltigkeit wie Shakespeare. 

Rob. Greene steht ihm am fernsten. Er mischt so 
wenige der kräftigeren Zusammenziehungen ein, braucht so 
misstönende Zerdehnungen*) und schwache Messungen^), lässt 
die kretischen Schlüsse bei der Verkürzung fähigen Wörtern 
so vorwiegen , dass , da er auch den Vers selten oder nie 
durch eine starke Pause einschneidet oder durch geschickte 
Trochäen 3) im Innern variirt, seine Rhythmik entsetzlich 
monoton und pomphaft-rhetorisch dahinfliesst. 



®) S. W. p. lOtf. 201., wo das Gesetz wohl bemerkt, aber sehr wenig erlüutert 
ist. Unter unzähligen Beispielen nur je zwei aus den ältesten, mittleren und spätesten 
Stücken : 

To give bis ci^nsure. — | These are no women*8 matters. (2 H. VI. i, 3) 
Long live King Henry! — | Plantagenet, embrace him! (3 H. VI. 1, 1) 

Crouch for empl6yment. — | But pirdon, gentles all, (H. V. chor. i.) 
These English mönsters ! — | My Lord of Cambridge here, (H. V. 2, 2) 

Before me at this instant. | This is some fellow (K. L. 2, 2) 
Would soil your obligdtion. | If, sir, perchance, (K. L. 2, 4) 

1) z. B. sword (Orl. Für. ß Sign. A-») und Lord (ib. Sign. B); ere (I. 203. cd. 
Dyce); hail (ib. 184) u. a. m. 

') z. B. äusserst unangenehm im Anfang: 

Gräcious^ as the morning star of heaven, (I. 186) 
Persta^ down her Yolga by canoes, (I. 189) 

') Aeusserst ungeschickt nicht selten: 

Why, then Margaret will be shorn a nun. (I. 208) 
How doth Piggy^ thy daughter, and my love? (ib. 207) 

wo gar keine Pause vorhergeht. Auch im Pinner of Wakefield ist der Vers ungemein 

holpricht, viel schlechter als im Old King Leir. 
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Auch Chr. Marlowe's Vers ist durchweg eintönig und 
schleppend. Aber wie Alles bei diesem Dichter so ist auch 
seine Rhythmik ungleich. E» fehlt hier zunächst an kräf- 
tigen Synkopen und Synizesen, und wenn sich auch bis- 
weilen, ganz stossweise wie die Eingebungen einer bessern 
Minute, schwungvollere Zeilen finden, z. B. 

Sweet prince, I come! These, these thy amorous lines 
Is as Elysium to a ncw-come soul. (II. 165 ed Dyce) 

Now let the treacherous Mnrtimers conspire (171) 

Dear shall you both abide this riutous deed (20tf) 

so sind diese doch nur Unterbrechungen des gewöhnlichen 
Geklappers. Das Beste an ihm ist das wenn auch nicht 
häufige so doch weit häufigere Einschneiden des Satzendes 
in den Vers, z. B. 

But see, in happy time, my lord the King, 

Having brought the Earl of Glocester on bis way, 

Is new retorn'd. This news will glad bim much ; 

Yet not 80 much as me: I love bim mure 

Tban he can GavMon: would he ]ov*d me 

But half so much! then were I treble blest. (192) 

Zerdehnungen sind bei Marlowe sehr häufig; so in den 
ersten 500 Versen von Edward II., seinem am besten ver- 
sificirten und am treusten überlieferten Stücke, Mowhray 
(170 zweimal), earl (172. 204), traitor oder hands (180), 
mushrump (191), wars (207), gentry (212), throughout {201\ 
Pembroke (192), frustrate (178), choplain (173)*); und 
während auf der einen Seite Vollmessungen sehr dünn und 
schwach lauten z. B. 

Wantest thou gold? go to my ireasury (173)5), 

SO wird andrerseits das Ohr durch die grosse Menge der 
harten Krasen und Synkopen wie having^ seeing^ saying^ 
thou art (186), to offend (191), / would (192), to oppose 
(195), we are (190), give i<(183), you are (20S) u.dgl. m.. 



*) cf. sure (I. 39 extr.) und ossäre (ib. 40, 1); croum (ib. 70) u. a. m. 
*) cf. p. 104. Anm. 18. So die Plurale, welche p. 107. Anm. 24 erwäbnt sind, 
das dreisilbige beauty (I. 98), und Verse wie 

Intending your investton so near. (I. 18.) 

Courageous and füll of hardiness. (I. 84.) 
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welche auch bei ernst-erhabenem Inhalt häufig sind, belei- 
digt. Manche Verse sind selir holpricht, z. B. 

In uther mdtters; he must pardon üs in this (220) 

und nur wie durch Zufall kommt bisweilen auch die bei 
Shakespeare waltende Lizenz der zweisilbigen Senkung bei 
klingender Cäsur zum Vorschein: 

Unto our cousin^ | the Earl of Glocestei**! heir (195) 

Die Trochäen am Anfang behandelt er mit Geschick, im 
Innern sind sie ziemlich selten rein, und sehr ungleich ver- 
theilt«). 

Dagegen ist Edm. Spenser's Vers ein äusserst melo- 
discher. J]r bedient sich der Synkope und Synizesis so 
wie der Vollmessung in schönster Abwechslung ; unterschei- 
det sich aber auch von dem gereimten Verse Shakespeare's 
durch die schon vorhin erwähnte andre Art der vollen Formen 
wie travelledy armes ^ worldäSy wentest nebst zahlreicheren 
eigentlichen Zerdehnuugen, so wie durch die weit seltenere 
Anwendung der im Ganzen der rein lyrischen Diction wi- 
derstrebenden starken Pausen"^) und Trochäen im Innern 
des Verses, während er sie im Anfang sehr gern braucht. 
Aber sowohl die weit häufigere und kräftigere Synkope 
als die Vermeidung kretischer Schlüsse unterscheiden ihn 
sattsam von der Eintönigkeit Greene's. 

Endlich Geo. Peele. J]r ist in seiner Rhythmik das 
gerade Gegenstück von Green e. Wie er die Zerdehnungen^) 
und Vollmessungen im Innern meidet, so liebt er die Tro- 
chäen (auch im Innern), die Synkope und Synizesis, und 
thut in beiden Stücken eher zu viel als zu wenig. Denn 
obgleich manche seiner Verse sehr wohllautend sind, na^ 
mentlich in Edward I.^) 

Rings glorious echoes through the farthest world (10) 

What barbarous people, stubborn, or untamM (ib.) 

With troops of conqiiering lords and warlike knights. (ib.) 



•) cf. p. 115. . 

7) z. B. I, 8, 3, 7. I, 8, 21, 4 und 6. 

8) Doch sure auch bei ihm, z. B. I. 272. 285. ed. Dyce. 
») Dodsley, 0. P. ed. 1825. XI. p. 9ff. 
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SO sind doch andere tiberlräuft mit Verkürzungen: 

Oh gloiious Capitol ! beauteous senate housc ! (12) 
Tailors, enibroiderers, and men of rkte device (15) 
Mudam, content ye; would thdl were greatest eure! (16) 

ohne darum an Härte Marlowe gleich zu kommen*^). 



Shakespeare schloss sich an seine Vorgänger so an, 
dass er mit einem glücklichen Tact von Allen Etwas nahm, 
und dadurch eine Kraft, Lieblichkeit und Mannigfaltigkeit 
des Rhythmus erreichte wie keiner vor ihm. Während er 
dem zarten Dialog der Liebenden Spenser'sche Weichheit 
und Fülle zu geben verstand, liess er dem humoristischen 
und loseren Conversationston Marlowe'sche Freiheiten zu; 
beschränkte die Willkür Peele's nach gewissen natürlichen 
Regeln des Masses und der Pausen, und liess bisweilen 
auch dem erhaben-feierlichen Verse Greene's mit seinen 
kretischen und dijambischen Ausgängen sein Recht wieder- 
fahren, wo er hinpasste^i). Diese wunderbare Mischung 
findet sich vielleicht in keinem Stücke so vereinigt wie im 
Romeo *^). Shakespeare bildete sich ja im Alter einen etwas 
rauheren und schrofferen Stil aus, grade wie Göthe; aber 
dieser spätere Stil unterscheidet sich in der Art und dem 
Masse der Härten weit von dem des wilden Marlowe 
einerseits wie andrerseits von dem trocknen, zerstückelten, 
ängstlichen des Ben Jonson. 



10) Peele liebt namentlich die Synkope der auf n auslautenden Paroxytona, nvie 
given^ raven (I. 267. 275. 313. ed. Dyce); auch bei iron (325), wo sie bei Shake- 
speare selten ist. 

11) z. B. 2462 — 83. Die ganze Stelle hat eine auffallende alterthümlich erhabene 
Färbung; in ihr kommt auch das voligemessene Imperfcctum vor (cf. p. 99). Die 
Caricatur davon befindet sich in a. 

^'^) Glücklicherweise ist grade dies Stück besser überliefert als die meisten andern. 
Denn von Ueberarbeitung und Interpolation leidet zu allcroächst das Yersmass. lieber- 
haupt sind es die kleinen Unebenheiten in Bezug auf Metrik, Grammatik und Diction, 
welche den Interpolator deutlicher vcrrathen als die Fehler im Grossen, wie der Blick 
und Ton den Lügner jedem der sich auf Blicke und Töne versteht klarer und gewisser 
darstellen als die Widersprüche seiner Aussage. Diese kann er durch Verstand ver- 
decken, jene nie ganz beherrschen. 
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Bei dieser freien und geistvollen Behandlung des Verses 
ist aber keineswegs, wie man gewähnt hat, Alles erlaubt. 
Gewisse Zeilen wie 

Perhaps you bave learncd it without book: 

But 1 pray you, can you read any thing you see? (295) 

Romeo, humours, madman, passion, lover! (707) 

Where the devü sbould tbis Romeo be? (1043) 

I bave it, and soundly too, your bouses — (1448) 

Faitb, we may put up our pipes and be gone. (251tf) 

sind, obwohl zehn- und eilfsilbig, vollkommen unmetriseh. 
Andre sind zu lang^ wie 

And witb a silkcn tbread plucks it back again. (930); 

die Senarien 

And bis to me, but old folks feign as tbey were dead, (1245) 
Prince, o Cousin, Husband, oh, tbe blood is spilt (1490) 
Raveaous, dovc-fcather'd raven, wolvisb-ravening lamb, (1619), 

und die scheinbar als altmodische brachykatalektische Te- 
trameter überlieferten Verse 

A jealous bood, a jealous bood! Now, fellow, wbat is tbere? (2403) 
Tben will 1 lay tbe serving-creaturc's dagger on your pate. (2538) 
Sball I believe, tbat unsubstantial deatb is amorous? (2777), 

welche klingen wie wenn sie aus Arthur Brooke's Gedicht 
oder aus UdalFs Roister Doister genommen wären. Noch 
andere sind zu kurz^ wie 

A sick man in sadness makes bis will (200) 
Tbis is sbe — || Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace! (512f.) 
Tbey bave made worm's meat of me, (1447) 
Wbicb you weep for. {| Feeling so tbe loss, (1983f.) 
Day, nigbt, time, tidc, work, play, (2090). 

Alle diese Verse sind entweder Prosa , oder Corruptelen^ 
oder sie beruhen auf falscher Versabtheilung ^'j. 



IT. Die Einmischung kürzerer Terse. 

I. 

Während wir nicht finden, dass Shakespeare, wie Sechsrassi- 
alle seine Vorgänger (am meisten Greene, dann Marlowe, nicht bei 
einzeln auch Peele), sechsfussige Verse einstreut — ausser '* ^^^' 



»3) Letzteres findet statt 226f. 547. 682f. 727f. 741ff. 798f. 1196f. 1286f. 1629f. 
2807f. 2948flf. 
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WO sie zur Cbarakteristik des alten Stils dienen wie in 

Pistol's Parodien und in den Versen, welche im Kaufmann 

^ "• von Venedig die Aufschrift der Kästchen bilden*) — so 

Yerse^mjd bedient er sich doch häufig kürzerer Verse, nur eben nicht 

mischung ^^^^^' vornemlich nie des hyperkatalektischen Dimeters und 

^x v*^^^* d^s Quaternarius, welche gerade um einen Fuss oder um 

eine Silbe zu kurz sind^). In unserm Drama finden sich 

fiinf Arten kürzerer Verse: 

1 . Einige Male steht eine einzelne jambische Monopodie : 

553. Sinke, drum ! 1295. I have (= Ja). 1953. Farewell ! s) 



1) Die meisten sechs- und siebenfüssigen Verse erklären sich durch die in ß nicht 
seltene Zusammenziehung zweier Verse zu einem. Andere (1245. 2030. 2667) werden 
von P emendirt, wohl richtig, da auch der mittlere 

I will not mdrry (einsilbig) yet, | and wh^n I d6, I sw^r, 

obwohl erträglich (da sich auch marry = „heirathen" einsilbig findet), doch für den 
edleren Vers unsres Stückes ziemlich hart lauten würde. In einem andern 

How doth my (Lady) Juliet? that I ask again. (2571) 

ist wohl Lady (welches auch a auslässt) aus dem vorigen Verse aus Versehn wieder- 
holt, grade wie Farewell 1208. Ebenso ist 1046 offenbar das sinnstörende Coutin 
aus der vorigen Zeile aus Versehn wiederholt; ich sehe dass auch Herr Dyce dieser 
Meinung ist (V. p. 190). Derselbe Kritiker verwirft auch (ib. 196) den überlangen 
Vers am Schlüsse von Julians Monolog, ehe sie den Schlaftrunk nimmt: 

Romeo, Romeo, Romeo! here's drink, I drink to thee! (2389), 

welcher mir nach Marlowe'scher Weise mit Absicht gesetzt scheint: cf. P. S. p. 400 
Anm. 4. In andrer Weise absichtlich steht der komische Vers Mercutio's 717; vergl. 
p. 107. Der andre Sechsfüssler in derselben Rolle: 

Rut this same pale bard-hearted wench, that Rosaline, (1046) 

ist vielleicht Prosa (siehe Anm. 3), sonst aber nur als sdrucHolo zu fassen. Dieser 
Ausgang des Verses, der überhaupt ungemein selten ist, kommt auffallender Weise zweimal 
nacheinander in derselben Rolle vor: 1397. 1398. Der sdrucdolo — ausser wo die 
Endungen sehr leicht sind, wie bei Romeo ^ Juliet — hat immer einen burlesken 
Charakter. So steht auch 2041 der sdrucdolo im spasshaften Ton. 

2) cf. P. S. 367. S. W. 273. 289. 

3) Man könnte auch 702. Romeo! und 2417 Mistress! hierherziehen. Solche 
Exclamationen scheinen ausserhalb des Rhythmus zu stehen (cf. p. 137). Andre er- 
scheinen mehr wie prosaische Unterbrechungen desselben; so Madam! (895. 897. 
1942); Nurse? (19-43); Amen (2142); What? (2143). Dahin rechne ich auch das 
zweimalige Welcome^ gentlemen ! (547. 553), mit welchem Capulet selbst seine wohl- 
gesetzte Anrede unterbricht. Ueberhaupt unterbricht einigemal Prosa die Verse, so 
160—162. 576. 672. 1249. 1267—73. 2295. 2515. zu absichüich humoristischer Wir- 
kung; so wie Verse die Prosa unterbrechen, z. R. 1060f. 1196ff. 1423. Aber Shake- 
speare folgt keineswegs dem bequemen Gebrauch Marlowe's, fast alle kleineren Reden 
in Prosa abzufassen. — Mit bestimmter Absicht sehen wir z. D. I0l3ff. Mercutio von 
vorn herein Prosa sprechen, Renvolio, den Ernsteren, erst in RIankversen erwiedern, 
dann (von 1051 an) auf Mercutio*s Ton eingehen und auch in Prosa sprechen. Die zweite 
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2. Mit besondrem Nachdrack aach die hyperkatalektische 
Monopodie: 

2S52. Come, phial! (als den Monolog uoterbrcchende Ezclamation)^) 

3. Am häufigsten ist die Dipodie: 

342. What is your will? 364. And bid me tradge. 384. I have my wisb. 
tt44. What Lady's tbat, 666. rU to my rest. 1196. Bid her derise 2037. It 
rains downright. 2416. Make haste, I say. 2439. Help belp, call belp! 2830. 
The Lady stirs. 28tt0. Thy lips are warm. 2851. Lead, boy, which way. 
2880. Warm and new kiird« 2884. These dead men's tombs. 2896. Look, 
and thou shalt see.^) 

4. Mit besondrem Nachdrack auch der Adonius: 

65. Have at thee, coward! 1493. cousin, cousin! 1851. Romeo is coming. 
2284. Farewell, dear Father! 

5. Nächst der Dipodie am häufigsten die Tripodie: 

199. But sadly teil me who. 289. Why, Romeo, art thou. mad? 753. 
that she knew she were! 899. To morrow will I send. 1050. A 
challenge, on my life! 1473. Romeo, away, be gone! 2350. Nurse, 
what should she do here?^) 

Der Dichter wendet diese kürzeren Verse nicht beliebig 
an, sondern da, wo vorher oder nachher eine starke Pause 
einfällt, oft so, dass der kleine Vers ganz für sich zu ste- 
hen kommt, vorn und hinten begrenzt. Daher kommen sie 
häufig am Anfang und Ende ganzer Scenen, Scenenabschnitte, 



Rede Mercutio's 1046f ist wenigstens nur halbrhythmisch. Am Ende derselben Scene 
(1196ff) beginnt, wo die Scherzreden zu Ende sind, Romeo wieder die Verse, die Amme 
kommt prosaisch dazwischen, Romeo bleibt bei dem Verse, und nun geht auch die 
Amme etwas darauf ein, erhebt sich zu einem trivialen Reimspruch (den sie verdreht), 
verfUllt aber bald wieder in ihr prosaisches Geschwätz (1214fiQ. — Aehnlich sehen 
wir in einer späteren Scene (1345ff) Rhythmus und Prosa wechseln, je nachdem der 
höhere oder gemeinere Ton das Uebergewicht haben soll. Es ist mir freilich sehr zwei- 
felhaft, ob Romeo's Rede daselbst 1425 — 29 nicht als Prosa gemeint sei. Der erste 
Vers, wenn man auch Drato^ draw schreiben wollte, enthielte eine schwache Messung 
von Benvolio im Innern; der folgende die Zerdehnung von outrage ^ welche freilich 
vorkommt 

With thü immodest clamorotu o%U[e]rage (1 H. VI. 4, 1), 

aber recht hart und selten ist; der dritte die trochäische Cäsur im Choriambus; der 
letzte den sonst im Romeo nicht vorkommenden katalektischen Dimeter; so dass allzu- 
viele Unregelmässigkeiten sich auf diese fünf Verse zusammendrängen um sie für etwas 
Anderes als Prosa zu halten. Auch 1430 — 1448 halte ich für Prosa. Erst mit des 
todtverwundeten Mercutio Abgang folgt der höhere Stil und der Dlankvers. 

4) Vergl. 311. My fna$ter\ unterbrechend. 

8) Vergl. auch 576. 1422. 482—3 (aus a). 2403. 

6) Vgl. noch 299. 1051. 1200. 1210. 1416. 1444. obwohl ich diese SteUen für 
Prosa halte. 

10 
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Reden und neuer Gedankenreihen vor. So unter jenen 
Beispielen neunmal 7) als rhythmische Basis eines neuen 
Thema's; noch häufiger am Schluss.^) Wenn em Satz 
wie Romeo i$ coming. (1851) und The Lady stirs. (2830) 
ganz für sich scharf markirend an das Ende einer langen 
Rede gesetzt ist, so ist das recht eigentlich die Bedeutung 
dieser kürzeren Verse. 
"*• Weiter geht diese Freiheit nicht. Der kataiektische 

vJIse.* Dimeter, den Shakespeare so gern in späteren Stücken 
zum Scenenschlusse gebraucht, ist, wo er sich im Romeo 
zu finden scheint: 

Why, such is love's transgression. (182) 
true Äpothecary! (2585) 

corrupt, da die letzte Stelle der Dittotypie in ß angehört, 
die erste wohl (nicht ganz wie P*)) zu emendiren ist: 

Why, 8ucb[, Benvolio, such] is love's transgression. 

Auch den Quaternarius halte ich, wo er vorzukommen 
scheint, für corrupt. Vers 1043 ist wohl Prosa *®). Einige 
Stellen sind durch einen leichten Zusatz isu bessern: 

[I] Warrant thee, my man's as true as steel. (1213) 

he's a loYely[, loTely] Gentleman (2131) ") 

Nurse, wife, what ho! [what ho!] what, nurse, l say! (2413) 

Dead art thou, [dead,] alack, my child is dead ! (2482) ») 

Eine Stelle erfordert eine stärkere Aenderung, welche man 
nur mit Hilfe von « wagen könnte: 

Day, night ;[early, late] hour; tide, time; work play; (2090) 



7) 571. 702. 1196. 1473. 1953. 2320. 2352. 2417. 2851. Demnach wäre auch 
Queen Mab^ whaVs she^ (aus a 482) sehr im Stil des Ganzen als Einleitung zu 
der langen Beschreibung der Königin Mab. 

<) Der Reden 342. 384. 899. 1493. 1851. 2880; der Gedankenpartien innerhalb 
längerer Reden 364. 753. 2037; der Scenenabschnitte 666. 2439. 2830. 2851. 2884. 
2896; ganzer Scenen 533. 1868. 2284. 2416. 

9) Denn die viersilbige Messung von Bencolio ist ungeschickt. — Ud>er 1429 
siehe Anm. 3. 
♦ w) Siehe Anm. 3. 

'*) Gewaltsam wäre so zu ändern : 

he^8 a lovely GeniUman (zweisilbig) ! •— | Romeo 
Is but (so a) a dishclout to him, \ An Eagle^ Maiam^ 
Hath not u. s. w. 

i>) Ich sehe, dass auch Herr Dyce diese Aenderung vorschlägt: V. p. 196. und 
dass schon Theobald so las. 
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d. L „bei Tag und Nacht, in früher und später Stunde, 
rar Fe»t- und Werkekeit, bei Spiel und Arbeit". Der 
überlieferte Vers, eine jener häufigen durch Aufzählung 
vieler Dinge nacheinander entstandenen 'Corruptelen, ver- 
räth sich als solche nicht nur durch das lahme Mass, son- 
dern auch durch das fast unverständliche hour^ dem der 
Gegensatz fehlt. Shakespearisch ist der Quatemarius nun 
einmal nicht, und mag man jenen Vers anders emendiren, 
corrupt ist er ohne Zweifel. Dagegen kommt dieser miss- 
tönende Vers bei den Vorgängern Shakespeare's nicht 
selten vor, am häufigsten bei G. Peele, auch zweimal nach- 
einander : 

And now, my Lords and loving friends, 

FoIIow your general to the court. (Dodsl. 0. P. XI. p. 16) 

Noch unharmonischer ist der hyperkatalektische Dii||eter. 
Er kommt fast nirgends vor. Ein Vers 

To wreak the love, I bore my cousin [TybaltJ (2010) 

ist leicht zu emendiren; ein andrer 

Farewell! Commend me to thy Mistress! (1208) 

entweder durch die dreisilbige Messung maisteress zu er- 
klären, oder für corrupt zu halten {Farewell kann leicht 
aus Versehen wiederholt sein, da auch der vorige Vers 
damit anfängt); ein dritter mit einem andern lahmen zu- 
sammenzustellen : 

I have it, and soundly, to your bouses. (1418) 
This is she. | Peace^ peace, Mercutio, peace. (512) 

In beiden Versen (wenn der erste nicht als Prosa gemeint 
ist) *3) scheint abgebrochene Rede beabsichtigt. Diese ist 
beidemal nicht in ß durch die Interpunction bezeichnet. 
Vielleicht fand der Setzer hier ein Wort mehr nach she 
(etwa u7Äo), dort eins mehr nach houses (etwa are)^ wel- 
ches ihm Unsinn dünkte, so dass er es wegliess und ein 
Punct dafür einsetzte. An eine absichtliche Auslassung 
einer Silbe von Seiten des Dichters wegen der abgebro- 
chenen Rede vermag ich so wenig zu glauben wie über- 



^3) Siehe Anm. 3. 

10 
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haupt daran, dass er je um der Kunstpausen des darstel- 
lenden Schauspielers willen, er der Dichter, lendenlahme 
Verse gebaut habe.**) 

Was sonst an hinkenden Versen da ist, wird meistens 
durch d, B oder P emendirt. Hier mögen einige Emenda- 
tionen in Stellen vorgeschlagen werden, die jene besseren 
Revisionen unberührt lassen: 

Mer. Nay TU conjure too. 
[Hear,] Romeo, Humours, Madman, Passion, LoTcr, (707) ^) 

Which yoQ weep for. ||[In] feeling so the loss (1983 t) (oder Bat) 

May not one speak? ||Peace, [peace,] you mombling fool! (2084 f.) 

Gesetzt, der Dichter habe auch selbst einmal einen 
metrischen Fehler gemacht — bonus dormitat Homerus — , 
was läge dran, wenn ein Kritiker denselben verbesserte? 
Weghat wohl einige richtigere Ansicht von Shakespeare 
und von dem Wesen dichterischer Formen überhaupt, der- 
jenige Kritiker, der ihm auch einen oder den andern Feh* 
1er, den er vielleicht selbst begangen, ausmerzt, oder der- 
jenige, der ihm viele Hunderte von lendenlahmen Versen 
zutraut? Ich denke, dieser letztere Kritiker hat mehr Respect 
vor den Druckofficinen des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, als 
vor der Kunst des grossen Dichters. Eine solche Ansicht 
ist ebenso falsch, als sie bequem ist. 



>4) Vgl. P. S. p. 383 ff. und Jabn's Jahrb. 4i. a. 0. p. 111. 

IS) Daher das falsche Rubrum in ß Mer, Man könnte auch Here vermuthen. 



IV. 



Heber die Behandlung des Seimes und des klingenden 
Versaasganges in Someo und 



Die Vertheilung der drei Darstellongsformen : Prosa^ 
Reimvers and Blankvers^ steht in sichtlichem Zusammen- 
hange mit dem Inhalt. 

Der Prosa gehören die burlesken Nebenscenen und i 
der niedrig-komische Witzkampf, so die Reden der Bedien- p^^rtien. 
ten (t, 1. 2. 3. 5), die Musikantenscene (4, 5), und viele 
Partien der beiden mit der Handlung enger verbundenen 
komischen Rollen, des Mercutio und der Amme, an. Na- 
mentlich wo Mercutio der Hauptredner ist, wie 2, 4 und 
3, 1, waltet Prosa vor. Die Amme spricht im Anfang im 
unedleren, unregelmässigeren Blankvers, welchen Shake- 
speare an die Stelle des in seinen ältesten Komödien (C. E. 
und L. L. L.) noch angewandten Knittelverses setzte. Im 
Ganzen hat die Prosa etwa 350 Zeilen, also etwa Yg des 
Ganzen. Im fünften Act ist wenig oder gar keine Prosa.*) 

Gereimt sind ungefähr 250 Couplets (die beiden Pro- "• 
löge mitgerechnet) = 500 Zeilen, also etwa Ye des Gan- ^^ **"' 
zen. Reichlich Ya des Stückes sind im edleren Blankvers ; 
dies ist also die eigentliche Grundform des Dramas. 



*) Ueber die Vermischung der Prosa und des Verses in einigen Scenen siehe p. 144. 
Anm. 3. 
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Der Reim ist erbeblich häufiger am Anfange des 
Stückes als am Ende desselben. Ganz durchstehender 
Plattreim findet sich nur in einer Scene (2, 3), bei der er- 
sten Verhandlung zwischen Romeo und dem Mönch. Dem- 
nächst ist eine andre (1,2) zur Hälfte in Reimen, nämlich 
Capulet's zierliche Antwort auf Paris' Werbung, die feier- 
liche Einladung zum Ball, mehrere Schlüsse und die ganze 
Endpartie zwischen Romeo und Benvolio. Ferner ein 
grosser Theil der Ballscene (1, 5), nämlich Romeo's erste 
Liebesbegeisterung für Julien, Tybalfs Zorn, der Dialog 
der Liebenden, und die ersten Liebesäusserungen Juliens. 
Auch in der ersten Scene (1,1) ist der grösste Theil der 
letzten Partie, von dem ersten Auftreten Romeo's an, in 
Reimen, wo schwärmerische Verliebtheit das Thema des 
Gesprächs ist. Endlich ist auch die Schilderung der Lady 
von Paris und ihre Werbung für ihn (1, 3) gereimt; so 
wie später (3, 1) Capulet's Anklage wegen Tybalt's Tod 
und Romeo's Verbannung durch den Prinzen, während 
die Erzählung Benvolio's von dem Hergange in Blank- 
versen ist. 

Andere Scenen haben nur an einzelnen markirten 
Stellen den Reim. So werden einigemal Sentenzen — 166f. 
280ff. 464. — und Sprichwörter — 1211. 1246. 1321. — 
durch den Reim hervorgehoben. Eine besondere Eigen- 
thümlichkeit der Jugendstücke Shakespeare's (am stärksten 
in L. L. L. bemerkbar) ist es, dass die Schärfe der Replik 
durch einzelnjB Reimantworten erhöht wird, so 

154. 182. 430. 469(?). 476. 480. 594. 609. 735. 744. 1686 ff. 1916. 1930. 
1940. 1946. 1948. 2088(?). 2178. 2843. 

Unter diesen Stellen ist die letzte, als ein besonders deut- 
liches Beispiel dieser scharfen, schmerzlich-leidenschaftlichen 
Replik, und aus der Mitte 744 hervorzuheben. Hier sehen 
wir, dass Romeo's erste Worte 

He jests at scars that never feit a woand. 

nicht nur geistig, sondern auch phonetisch, eine Replik auf 
den höhnenden IDialog Mercutio's und Benvolio's sind, wel- 
cher schliesst 

Go thcD, for His in vain 
To seek him here that means not to be found. 
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Sowe schemt sich hier in der Scenenabtheilung geirrt za 
haben ; denn es ist weit natürlicher, Romeo im Anfang der 
vorigen Scene (2, 1. v. 701 ; wo erst Rowe sein Exit an- 
giebt) nicht abgehen, sondern sich verstecken zu lassen; 
dann hat die folgende Beschwörung der Freunde eine um 
so komischere Wirkung, und nur wenn er dem Ganzen ge- 
lauscht hatte, nicht bloss nach dem Auffangen der letzten 
Worte, konnte Romeo sagen, dass „der über Narben scherze, 
der nie eine Wunde empfing". Hier kommt also der Ver- 
steckte (dessen Enter v. 744 eine Erfindung Rowe's ist) 
wieder zum Vorschein. 

Besteht diese homöoteleutische Replik in der Wieder- 
holung desselben Wortes (wie auch oft in L. L. L.) so hat 
sie einen mehr rein rhetorischen Charakter, z. B. 

a06. 249. 723. 1260. 1984f. 2002. 217». 2981. >) 

Aber die häufigste Anwendung einzelner oder mehrerer 
Couplets ist die zum Abschluss der Scenen; ein Gebrauch, 
der bekanntlich sich noch in die spätere Kunstperiode 
Shakespeare's erstreckt. So finden wir 

1, 1. 1, 3. 2, 2. 2, 5. 2, 6. 3, 2. 3, 3 (mit nachfolgender Dipodie wie oft im 
spateren Stil). 3, 5. 4, 1. 5, 1. K, 2. 5, 3. 

also die Hälfte der vorhandenen Scenen mit Reimen ge- 
schlossen. In mehreren dieser Scenen, z. B. in 3, 3. und 
dem offenbar für sich stehenden letzten Theile von 3, 5 
(1970 — 2156) findet sich sonst kaum ein einziger Reim. 
Auch finden sich einzelne Abschnitte der Scenen durch 
Reimpaare geschlossen: 

901. 1937. 1963. 2513. 94 (mit einem nachfolgenden reimlosen Verse). 

Hieran schliesst sich der ebenfalls nicht seltene Fall, dass 
längere Reden und kürzere von besonderem Pathos durch 
Couplets abgeschlossen werden, so 

107. 134. 147. 235 (zugleich Scenenschlass). 320. 591. 883. 1321 (zu- 
gleich Sentenz). 1591 ff. 1002. 1069. 2223. 2482. 2501. 2741. 

Ausserhalb der genannten Verwendungen wird man selten 



>) Replicirender Reim findet sich auch einzeln bei Zeitgenossen, z. B. bei Peele: 
I. S99. ed. Dyce. 
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Reime finden. Einzelne versprengte PsÄre und Doppel- 
paare sind 109. 625. 2718; letztere beide um das Beiseit* 
gesprochene als für sich stehend zu markiren. 

Demnach braucht Shakespeare den Reim in Romeo 
und Julia: 

A. Als Kunstform der lyrischeren und erotisch-zierlichen 
Partien; wo mehr Gefühl als Handlung waltet; na- 
mentlich im Anfange des Dramas bei allen Reden 
im feinen Hofton. 

B. Zur Markirung einzelner Stellen im Blankverse, 
und zwar: 

1) bei sentenziösem Inhalte. 

2) bei scharfer Replik. 

3) bisweilen zur Hervorhebung des Beiseitge- 
sprochenen. 

4) ds Schluss 

a. ganzer Scenen; 

b. einzelner Scenenabschnitte ; 

c. längerer Reden. 

!"• Der Wechselreim findet sich überhaupt selten, für das 

^seireim.'™ engeren Sinne Lyrische. So die beiden Prologsonette 
vor Act 1 und 2; so der allerzierlichste BalldiaJog (1,5) 
629 — 642, ein nach damaliger Weise gebautes regelrechtes 
Sonett; so die elegante Grabrede des Paris 2687 — 92. 
Auch wird einige Male durch Wechselreime die Wucht des 
Scenenabschlusses vermehrt: 1304 ff. und 1674 ff. Ueberall 
sind es sonettenartige Themata. Versprengter Wechsel- 
reim, wie 2862 und 64, ist immer vom Uebel ; man könnte 
dort do lie these woes umstellen. Wenn Personenwechsel 
dazwischen tritt, wie 1859 und 2081, ist er weniger be- 
merkbar. 
*v- L. L. L. hat viel häufiger den Wechselreim, überhaupt 

mit^&ebes ebensoviel mehr Uebergewicht des Reimes über den Blank- 
Lust* "und ^^^^ ^^ d^^ Lyrik und Erotik über die ernsthafte Hand- 
dem »Som-iuncr während im Romeo diese die lyrisch-erotischen Ele- 
traum.' mente bei weitem überwiegt. Dort ist fast die Hälfte des 
ganzen Dramas in Reimen aller Art abgefasst, und fast 
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y, in Prosa, so dass nur % für den eigentlichen Blank- 
vera übrig bleibt. Wie wenig rechte dramatische Bewegung 
hat a]^er auch dieses Stück ! Es ist mehr ein geistreich 
conventionelles Spiel, nicht hässlich, aber weit entfernt von 
der kühnen Natürlichkeit und Grossartigkeit der späteren 
Stücke. Kein Drama aber steht dem Kunststfl des Romeo 
näher als der Sommernachtstraum. Es ist derselbe Wechsel 
zwischen Reimvers, Blankvers und Prosa, dieselbe Behand- 
lung des Versausganges, die gleiche süsse Melodie der 
Diction und des Periodenbaus; ja. es ist dasselbe Grund- 
thema, von der Zaubergewalt der Liebe, welches, im Ro- 
meo mit furchtbarem Ernste durchgeführt, hier als necki- 
sches Spiel behandelt wird. Auch führen uns alle histori- 
schen Spuren auf dasselbe Jahr der Abfassung (1595), und 
ich möchte glauben, der Dichter habe das Lustspiel wie 
zu seiner Erholung gleich nach Vollendung des Romeo ge- 
dichtet. Ja, es lassen sich im Einzelnen manche Stellen 
nachweisen, welche zeigen, dass der Dichter gewissermassen 
aus demselben Kreise der Gedanken und Gefühle heraus 
das heitere Feendrama hinwarf, auch in ironischer Weise, 
wie die Klagen um den todtgefundenen Pyramus an den 
Jammer der Capulets und der Amme um Julien erinnern. 

Ebenso auffallend wie die Abnahme der Reime nach v. 
dem Ende zu, ist die Zunahme klingender Ausgänge des ^^"elmJ?^ 
Blankverses. Es sind deren überhaupt, in Verhältniss zu 
späteren Stücken, sehr wenige. 

Und hier sei zuvörderst bemerkt, dass klingende Reime 
äusserst selten sind; mit Bestimmtheit lassen sich nur 
8 — 10 nennen: - 

280—83 (Renvolio*8 weiser Liebesrath, Wechselreime) ; 409 und 413 (in der 
wohlgesetzten Rede der Lady von den Heirathsangelegenheiten ihrer Tochter) ; 
625 (bei Seite gesprochea); 936 (Scenenschluss) ; 1532 und 1536 (in der 
Strafrede des Prinzen) ; vielleicht noch 181 und 968. 

Das ergäbe dasselbe Verhältniss der klingenden und 
stumpfen Reimpaare (1 : 25), welches die meines Er achtens 
ältesten Sonette (56 — 77) darbieten; während die übrigen 
alle mehr klingende Reime haben, wenn auch in Abstufung. 
Am meisten haben 1 — 26 und 102 — 126, welche ich für 
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die beiden jUngBten Partien der Sammlung halte; es fallen 
also die drei noch übrigen Abschnitte (78 — 101, 127 — 152, 
27 — 55) in die Mitte. Ueber die Gruppen der Sonette 
vgl. Armitage Brown, und Gervinus, welcher ind&s in 
vielen Puncten von ihm abweicht (II. 47 6 ff.) 

Für das Verhältniss der weiblichen und männlichen 
Reime haben wir einen historischen Haltpunct an Spenser's 
Feenkönigin. Die ersten drei Gesänge, welche er 1590 
herausgab, haben — unter mehr als 7000 Bindungen — 
gar keine klingende Reime. In den drei letzten Gesängen 
dagegen, welche 1596 erschienen, kommen zahlreiche weib- 
liche Bindungen vor, zu den männlichen etwa in dem Ver- 
hältniss von 1 : 14, welches auch die mittleren Sonette 
(127 — 152) darbieten. Also in dem Zwischenraum von 
1590 und 1596 änderte Spenser, der wegen seiner vorzüg* 
lieh durch den Reim bedingten Archaismen bei allem Lobe 
doch auch manchen Tadel erfu&r, und hiefur besonders 
empfindlich war, die Technik seines Kunststiles in einem 
bedeutenden Puncte. Nicht als ob der weibliche Reim nicht 
schon früher vorgekommen wäre (wie ja Spenser selbst ihn 
im „Schäferkalender^^ nicht selten braucht): aber man 
scheint ihn nur bei leichteren Stoffen gebilligt und im All* 
gemeinen als lahmer und trivialer betrachtet zu haben. 
Durch Spenser's Annahme desselben für den erhabenen 
Stil that — da er erste Autorität war und blieb — die 
ganze Reimkunst einen bedeutenden Schritt zum Gewöhn- 
licheren, Natürlicheren; verlor aber auf der and^n Seite 
an Kraft und Schwung. 

So sparsam wie die klingenden Reime im Romeo und 
in den ältesten Sonetten vorkommen, dürften wir diese 
Werke einer noch durch Spenser's Muster vom Jahre 1590 
gebundenen Zeit zuschreiben, bevor durch sein mächtiges 
Beispiel im Jahre 1596 die Trivialität der weiblichen Reim- 
bindungen gutgeheissen war. Auch in andrer Hinsicht 
leuchtet im Romeo der Einfluss der drei ersten Gesänge 
der Feenkönigin und des Epithalamiums (1595) durch, und 
wir gewinnen darin eine indirecte Bestätigung dafür dass 
der Romeo um das Jahr 1595 abgeschlossen ist. Wohl 
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fidSglich, dass die stärker gereimten Partie kurz nach 
1590 — auf 1591 fuhrt eine Spur 357 f. — gedichtet sind, 
und dass zwischen der Ahfassung derselben und der Ab- 
nmdung des Ganzen eine Kluft von mehreren Jahren liegt, 
ähnlich wie bei Göthe's Faust. Aber dass es je zwei 
Bearbeitungen dieses Stückes von Shakespeare's eigener 
Hand gab, ist durchaus unerweislich. Nur soviel mag für 
die in a erhaltene Gestalt zugegeben werden, dass, da sie 
gerade die Partien älteren Stiles in grösserer Vollständig- 
keit enthält, es dem Interpolator und Ueberarbeiter leichter 
gewesen sein mag, diese vielleicht schon in erschlichenen 
Abschriften bruchstückweise circulirenden älteren Theile 
richtig wiederzugeben, als die jüngeren, welche das Drama 
vollendeten. Dabei ist jedoch nicht zu übersehen, dass 
überhaupt gereimte Verse leichter zu erhaschen waren, als 
reimlose.* 

Auch mit Rücksicht auf die klingenden Versausgänge , . ^^•. 
ohne Reim ist zu beobachten, nicht nur, dass dieselben ge- Auscnnffe 
gen das Ende, sondern auch, dass sie auf gewissen Stellen ^^l 
sich häufen, an andern dagegen gar nicht erscheinen. Auch 
hier muss man davon ausgehen, dass das stumpfe Ende 
stärker, erhabener, poetischer; das klingende schwächer, 
trivialer, prosaischer ist. 

Die beiden ersten Acte enthalten sehr wenige klin- 
gende Schlüsse, nicht viel mehr als Marlowe's Dramen, 
und zwar, wie schon früher ^) bemerkt wurde, einigemal in 
der deutlichen Absicht dadurch ein Wort hervorzuheben, 
wie woman (202) und married (387) ; jenes eine Attrape. 
Sonst, da 292. 297. 1277. 1284. halb oder ganz prosaisch 
sind, nur 99. 318. 406. 550. 865. 875. 890; so dass bis 
2, 5 incl. nicht mehr als etwa 12 Beispiele da sind. 

Aber von 2, 6 an mehren sich die weiblichen Schlüsse; 
in der kleinen Schlussscene des 2.. Actes stehen drei dicht 
nebeneinander (1317. 1318. 1336); und, obwohl noch im- 



verses. 



*) P. S. p. 400. . Auch bei Peele kann man dies gewahren : I. 259. 289. ed. Dyce. 
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mer Fälle vorkommen, in denen der weibliche Schluss 
markirt: 

1640 eouHn; 1641 husband; 1831 und 33 happy; 2760 Paris; 2768 
hfouiy^ das Thema der nachfolgenden Gedankenreihen; 2977 ptmifVlt, 
welches Wort die Lehre des ganzen Stücks entbftlt; 

und die häufigste Anwendung desselben in die mehr im 
Tone des täglichen Lebens gehaltenen Stellen, daher auf 
die Rollen der Amme, des alten Capulet, des Tybalt, Mer- 
cutio, der Wachen und Bedienten, fallt: so sind doch in 
jedem Acte 30 — 40 sichere Beispiele von klingendem Aus- 
gange, ebensoviele wie in den meisten Stücken Shake- 
speare's, z. B. in der Comedy of Errors. Auch die sdruc- 
doli sind in den drei letzten Acten hin und wieder anzu- 
treffen (cf. 1397 f. und p. 144. Anm. 1. a. E-) 

Hieraus ergäbe sich eine Bestätigung dafür, dass mit 
2, 6 ein jüngerer Theil des Dramas anfängt 



Y. 

TTeber den Werth des unvollständigen Textes in der 

Ausgabe von 1697 («). 

DasB a eine Raubausgabe ist, stellt sich Jedem, der i* 
das Original gesehen hat, auf den ersten Blick auch ausser- gab^nober- 
lich dar, wie ebenfalls die Nachdrücke neuerer Zeit sich ***"P^ 
durch schlechtes Papier, stumpfe Lettern, viele Druckfehler 
u. dgl. m. fast immer verrathen. Der Druck auf den er- 
sten dreissig Seiten ist auffallend gross', roh und grob (na- 
mentlich p. 21); von p. 31 an, wo eine ganz andre Schrift 
beginnt, sind die Lettern kleiner und anständiger^). Im 
letzten Drittheü finden sich häufig Querbänder, die in kei- 
ner der vollständigen Ausgaben vorkommen. Keines Ver- 
legers Name erscheint auf dem Titel; derselbe Drucker, 
John Danter, hatte in der Mitte der 90er Jahre mehrere 
Stücke von Peele, Greene, Lodge u. A. besorgt*). 

Es kommt mehrfach in Shakespeare's Zeit vor, dass 
dramatische Schriftsteller über Raubausgaben klagen, welche, 
nur nach dem Zuhören im Theater auf stenographischem 



Vgl. Collier ed. 1. VI. p. 368 f. and ed. 3. V. p. W. Im Ganzen zeigt sich 
bei allen Shakespeare-Quartos, welche ich gesehen habe, dieselbe Uebereinstimmung 
zwischen dem inneren Werthe and der äusserlichen Beschaffenheit, namentlich aach 
bei a Ton Hamlet, dessen Benutzang mir auf's Freandlichste darch Herrn Halliwell 
Terstattet wurde, und wovon nan das schöne auf Kosten des verstorbenen Herzogs von 
Devonshire veranstaltete Facsimile durch Herrn Collier's Güte in meinem Besitz ist. 

s) Vgl. W. Beloe, Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books 1807. Vol. I, 306. 
354. II, 68. 177. 210. 
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Wege erschlichen, das Drama in einer ganz fehlerhaften 
und lUckenvollen Missgestalt unter das Publicum brachten 3). 
Namentlich klagt Thomas Heywood darüber in der Vor- 
rede zu seiner Lucretia, 1608*). Auf eben dieselben, aber 
nicht auf die rechtmässigen und vollständigen Quartausga- 
ben der Shakespeare'schen Stücke bezieht sich das was 
Heminge und Condell in ihrer Vorrede von „zusammen- 
gestohlenen und erschlichenen Ausgaben, verstümmelt und 
verunstaltet durch die Prellerei betrügerischer Nachdrucker" 
sagen. 

Ein solcher zusammengeflickter Nachdruck, aus Bruch- 
stücken des ächten Textes und elenden Ergänzungen und 
Zusätzen von der Hand eines ziemlich ungeschickten Ver- 
fassers zusammengesetzt, liegt uns auch in o vor. Ich habe 
diese Ansicht für die beiden ältesten Ausgaben von Romeo 
und Juliet und von Hamlet bereits vor Jahr und Tag im 
Athenäum^) entwickelt; es bleibt mir nur noch übrig, die 
dort au%efuhrten Gründe für unser Stück etwas weiter 
auszuführen. Der hier vollständig mitgetheilte Text von 



3) Collier^ Bist of Dram. Poetry III. p. 389, wo namentlich eine schlagende 
Stelle aus Heywood (M87) angeführt wird, in welcher er in Bezug auf die erste Aus- 
gabe seiner „Königin Elisabeth ** von 1606 sagt: 

some by stenography drew 
The plot, put it in print, scarce one word true. 
Die Ausgabe desselben Stackes von 1608 ist von Th. Patier verlegt, der sich auch mit 
unrechtmässigen Shakespeare-Dramen abgab. 

4) To the Baader. 

It hath been no custome in me of all other men (curteous Readers) to commit my 
plaies to the presse: the reason thougfa some may attribnte to my own insufißciencie, 
I had rather aubscribe in that to their seueare censure theo by aeekiag to auoide the 
imputation of weakenes to incurre greater suspition of honestie: for though some 
haue used a double sale of their labours, first to the Stage, and after to the presse, 
For my owne part I beere prociaime my seife euer faithfull in the first, and neuer 
guiltie of the last: yet since some of my plaies haue (unknown to me, and vnthout 
any of my direction) accidentally come into the Printers handes, and therefore so 
corrupt and mangied, (coppied onely by the eare) that I haue bene as vnable to know 
them, as ashamde to calenge them, This therefore I was the willinger to fumish out 
in bis natiue habit: first beeing by consent, next because the rest haue beene so 
wronged in beeing publisht in such sauadge and ragged Ornaments: accept it curteous 
Gentlemeo, and prooue as fauourable Readers as wee haue found you gratious Auditors. 

Yours T. H. 

6) 1857. Nr. 1528, Febr. 7. p. 182. 
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o^) lehrt besser als alle Gründe, dass wir darin nicht 
etwa die ursprüngliche Fassang Shakespeare^ eine Jugend- 
arbeit, besitzen, und dasa wir also auch auf jede darauf 
gebaute Hypothese von der künstlerischen Entwickelung 
des Dichters, gerade wie bei a von Haudet und dem Quarto- 
tcxt der beiden letzten Theile von Heinrich VI., verzichten 
müssen. 

Eis finden sich in « Widersprüche und Unwahrschein- "• 

Wider« 

lichkeiten, die unmöglich von Shakespeare's eigener Hand spräche 
herrühren können, und welche zu bedeutend sind um sich *" ^' 
durch blosse Textverderbniss erklären zu lassen. — Die 
Handlung im Romeo beginnt an einem Sonntag und endet 
am nächsten Freitag um Sonnenau^ang , erstreckt sich 
also durch ganze 5 Tage. Denn am Ende des zweiten 
Tages (3, 4) ist es Montag ; am Donnerstag soll die Hoch- 
zeit sein, aber Capulet verfrüht sie um einen Tag (4, 2), 
und dieser Mittw^ochen ist dann der Tag an welchem Julia 
begraben wird. Der Schlaftrunk soll 42 Stunden lang 
wirken ; in der letzten Scene heisst es, Julia sei „seit zwei 
Tagen^' begraben; also ist ihr Erwachen um Mittemacht 
zwischen Donnerstag und Freitag zu denken. Alles dies 
ist ganz richtig. — Aber a hat (2, 4) zweimal „morgen 
früh^^ statt „heute Nachmittage^ und damit übereinstimmend 
auch nachher (2, 6) „heute Morgen"^). Wäre dies von 



*) Der von a angegebene Text ist ein Wiederabdruck des Steerens'schen Reprint 
Ton 1766. Eine ganz genaue CoIIation des Originals anzustellen, fehlte es mir an 
Zeit, doch lehrte eine flüchtige Vergleichung mit demselben, bei welcher ich einige von 
Steevens in Betreff der Initialen und des Cursivdrucks gemachten Veränderungen und 
einzelne Fehler (z. B. S37 wo a Louers^ nicht louer hat) berichtigte, dass der Re- 
print im Ganzen zuverlässig ist. 

^ Hiermit stimmt es Qberein, dass nach a in derselben Scene (1161) Mercutio 
mit Romeo zum alten Capulet zum „Abendessen* gehen vrill, statt, wie in ß steht, zum 
« Mittagsessen *<. Uebrigens wOrde der Oekonomie des Stückes damit gedient sein, wenn 
man 3, K mit zum 4. Acte zöge, dann würden nicht nur alle Acte ungefähr gleich 
lang, sondern es fielen auch die stärkeren Zeitpausen der Handlung mehr in die 
Zwisohenade : Act 1 umfosst den Sonntag; Act H die Nacht darauf und einen Theil 
des Montags; Act HI den Rest des Montags vom schwülen Nachmittag bis zum späten 
Abend; Act IV (um 3,5 vermehrt) vom frühen Dienstagmorgen bis zum frühen Mitt- 
wochenmorgen; Act V vom Donnerslagmorgen bis zum Freitag Morgen früh. — Als 
Zeit des Stückes wird, sehr passend für dessen sommerliche Gluth, Mitte Juli gedacht; 



160 Widersprüche in a. 

Shakespeare geschrieben, so hätte er bei seinem ersten 
Entwarf des Stückes das Zusammentreffen der beiden Lie* 
benden in der Mönchszelle auf den Dienstag*Morgen ge- 
setzt Aber dies steht im Widerspruche mit dem was die 
Amme auch in a zu Julien (2, 5) sagt, sie solle „sogleich^^ 
zur Zelle des Mönchs hineilen. Denn da die Amme um 
9 Uhr an dem zweiten Tage abgeschickt wird (2, 2. 5) und 
zwar an einem Montage (3, 4) — welche beide Zeitbestim- 
mungen auch in a stehen — so muss sie an ebendemselben 
Montage um Mittag zu Julien zurückgekehrt sein, und es 
wäre Unsinn, wenn das Paar im zweiten Act am Dienstag- 
Jlorgen getraut würde, während es im dritten Acte noch 
Montag ist — Hier haben wir also einen handgreiflichen 
Beweis, dass die störende Zeitbestimmung ^^to morrow 
morning^^ (welche sich auch in einer Interpolation in « vom 
Hamlet (4, 2) findet) von einer ungeschickten Hand hinein- 
getragen ist, nicht bloss etwa an einer Stelle durch ein 
Versehen, sondern an drei von einander getrennten Stellen, 
gerade da, wo sich auch sonst das Machwerk des Inter- 
polators verräth. — Es mag hier nur noch auf eine zweite 
Aenderung der facta aufmerksam gemacht werden, welche 
a vornimmt. Hier stirbt auch Benvolio, nach einem Verse, 
der, an sich trocken prosaisch, für einen andern (2894) 
eingesetzt ist, welcher eine kurze Motivirung des Todes 
der Lady Montague enthält, so dass nicht nur ein rein aus 
der Luft gegriflfener Todesfall hinzugesetzt, sondern auch 
die Begründung eines andern weggenommen wird. Dies 
kann nicht von Shakespeare herrühren »). 



nämlich 14 Tage vor Petri Keltenfeier (1. August); cf. 351. — Alles erweiset sich als 
ganz accurat und scharfsinnig angelegt, je genauer man jede einzelne Andeutung der 
• Zeit beachtet, und zeigt, dass man ein äusserst genialer Dichter sein kann, ohne da- 
von dispensirt zu sein eine richtige Vertheilung der Handlang zu machen. — Bei der 
jetzigen Abtheilung ist Act 3 mehr als doppelt so lang als Act 4. 

8) Dass nach a (3, 1) Tybalt allein auftritt (1374f.); dass der Wundaizt für 
Mercutio „ schon da<* ist (um 1445); der Schreckensruf der Amme {Ahl), als Romeo 
Miene macht sich zu erstechen (1800); dass ebendaselbst (3,5) die Amme mit auf- 
tritt, die in ß hier gar nicht erscheint (1965 AT); dass 4^2 nach a sich auch die 
Lady einmischt, welche in ß nicht auftritt; sind Züge, welche eher aus einer Bühnen- 
veränderung der aufführenden Schauspielertruppe als von der Hand des Interpolators 
herrühren. Der Zusatz der beiden auf die Prologe stichelnden Verse nach 482 scheint 



Kürze und tingieichmässigkeit des Stückes in ä, 161 

Es scheint im Ganzen durchaus unwahrscheinlich, dass ^ "'• 

Kürze des 

die kürzere Fassung die ältere ist. Dramatische Jugend- Stückes 
werke pflegen eher zu weitläuftig als skizzen- und liicken- *" *"• 
haft auszufallen, wie uns manche Dramen der deutschen 
Literatur, z. B. Schiller's D. Carlos, Göthe's Götz von 
Berlichingen, in ihren ersten Entwürfen zeigen. Richard 
der Dritte, ein entschieden achtes Jugendstück, ist eins der 
längsten des Dichters. 

Es zeigt sich eine auffallende Verschiedenheit des ^^ ^^'^^^^ 
Verhältnisses von « und ß zwischen dem Ende und dem mässigkeit 

des Stückes 

Anfange des Stückes : Act I und II sind ziemlich gleich ; in «. 
bis dahin bestehen die wichtigsten Abweichungen in Lücken % 
Aber schon am Ende des zweiten Actes (ungefähr von 
p. 81 an) verliess den Zusamraenstoppler die Geduld, seine 
im Theater genommene Notizen wurden unvollständiger und 
scheinen ihm bei der letzten Scene (2, 6) ganz gefehlt zu 
haben, so dass er mit eigenen Kräften wirthschaften musste. 
Auch im dritten Acte sind nur einige Passagen (3, 3. 3, 5) 
ziemlich getreu wiedergegeben; der ganze vierte Act hat 
die stärksten Abweichungen; im fünften gab der Zusammen- 
stoppler sich wieder mehr Mühe die berühmte Schlusscene 
richtig zu reproduciren *<>). Wäre nun der Text, den « 

ebenfalls wie Manches im falschen Hamlet auf eine Schauspielerinterpolation um tem- 
porärer Beziehungen willen hinzuführen. Es ist auch gern möglich, dass die kürzere 
Fassung mancher Monologe (2, 5. 3, 2) und langer Reden (3, 3. 4, 1) in a auch auf 
der Kürzung des Stückes für die Aufführung beruhe. Verdeutlichungen für das Publi- 
cum, ängstliche Sorgfalt um das Ttid'arov, zeigen sich hin und wieder in a; so da 
wo die Lady erst dem alten Capulet erzählt, wohin Julia gegangen sei, statt dass er 
dies in ß gleich weiss (2294) ; und in der Schlusscene , wo der Mönch zwar ganz 
vernünftig, aber äusserst nüchtern, angiebt, dass er das nach Paris' Tode Folgende 
nicht mehr gesehen habe: 

Was dann geschehn, anlangend Paris Tod, 

Und Romeo's, ist mir gänzlich unbekannt. 
Für den dümmeren Theil des Publicums mögen solche Züge sehr passlich gewesen 
sein. Nahm Shakespeare je auf diesen Rücksicht? 
^) Siehe die vorige Note a. E. 

10) Ich habe nichts dagegen einzuwenden, wenn man annimmt, dass gewisse mehr 
wortgetreu wiedergegebene Partien auf dem Conspiriren des Druckers mit untergeordne- 
ten oder entlassenen Mitgliedern der Truppe beruhten, die theils was sie selbst gespielt 
hatten (die Rolle der Amme ist aufliillcnd übereinstimmend) theils was sie während 
der Proben oft angehört hallen, mit ihren Verunstaltungen und Gedächtnissfeblern ver- 
mehrt dem gewinnsüchtigen Ruchdrucker in die Feder dictirten. Vers 374 — 380 schei- 
nen bloss durch ein Versehen des Setzers oder Abschreibers überschlagen. Die Rolle 
der Lady I, 3 scheint nach den zur Rolle der Amme gehörigen Stichwörtern ergänzt. 

11 



162 Lesefehler. — Grammatische Besonderheiten in Cc, 

uns bietet, in seiner wesentlichen Grundlage die ältere Ar- 
beit Shakespeare's, so würde er uns ein neues Räthsel dar- 
bieten: wie es möglich sei, dass derselbe Dichter, der Sce- 
nen wie 2, 6 und 4, 5 noch so kindisch unvollkommen 
ausführte, schon so fein und schön stilisirte wie 1, 5. 2, 2. 
u. a. m. verfassen konnte? wie er in einem und demselben 
Stücke als mittelmässiger Schüler und als jugendlich frischer 
Meister dastehen konnte? 

V. Einige cc-Lesarten führen auf das Verlesen eines schlecht 

LesefeWer ^n^ abgekürzt geschriebenen Wortes, z. B. becfin für be 
ciuil (21), peept für peerde (112), drew für driue (113), 
honor für humor (122. 134), hopes für houres (156), Of 
this surreuerence loue für Or saue you reuerence laue (467), 
breedes für bodes (508) *0 u. a. m. Im «-Hamlet ist diese 
Art von Versehen noch weit häufiger; der Versuch mit 
dem Hamlet fiel überhaupt bei weitem schlechter aus. 

VI. Sehr viele grammatische Archaismen oder Vulgarismen 

sehe Besoih fi^d^^ sich nur in a. So findet sich mehrfach nur da das 
(lerheiten Gerundium mit of^ wie for Cracking of nuts^ by shedding 
of thy blood^^)'^ der doppelte Comparativ wie most strict- 
est^^)] über 20mal die Umschreibung mit to do. wo sie 
nicht in ß ist**); ebenso oft ye für you^^)] Smsil further für 
farther ^^) ; 3mal Whereas fiir where *7) ; 3mal Like für As ") ; 
mehrmals sometimes für sometime ^^) -^ somewhat für some- 
thing^^)] as für that im Consecutivsatz^*); 3mal bad für 



^0 Vgl. far 870, dark 97i, lazy 1231, piUying tkee 2017, croste 2078, say 
ye 2187, doost 2233, yonder 2238, natural 2281, men are 2763. Sie können 
wohl zum Theil auf Verwechseln des Sprechers oder des Hörers beruhen. 

12) 1362. 2738. 

»3) 2951. 

«) z. B. 823. 722. 798. 863. 1306 f. 2333. 2389 und öfter in den a eigenlhüm- 
liehen Scenen wie 2,6. 

15) 299. 1083. 1140. 1181. 1181. 1871. 1893. 2047. 2084 (bis). 2088. 2187. 
2171. 2179. und mehrmals 2,6. 

IC) 828. 927. 2709. 

17) 203. 2688 und wo a selbständig ist (ungefähr 2930). 

18) 879. 903. 1961. cf. 1173. 

19) 498. 967 ; white für whihs 2983. 

20) 1186. 1380. 

21) 2000. 
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ftid**); mehrmals spähe ^ brake für spoke^ broke^^)'^ lye für 
lay^^); 6mal wert für wast^^)] 3mal der alte Infinitiv mit 
for fo36); und Anderes mehr. 

Obgleich Shakespeare diese meist veralteten Formen 
und Wendungen einzelü auch in seinen ächten Jugend- 
stücken, und selbst in den späteren braucht, so ist das 
Vorkommen derselben doch da bei weitem seltener, als in 
den Stücken seiner geringeren Vorgänger und Zeitgenossen. 
Ein grosser Dichter steht gemeiniglich auch in der Sprache 
über seiner Zeit, wenn er auch in einzelnen Fällen und 
wo er die gemeine Sprache nachahmen will, sich der For- 
men derselben bedienen mag. Um dies an zwei Beispielen 
deutlich zu machen, wählen wir den Gebrauch des Infini- 
tivs mit for to und die Form wert für wast. 

Der alte Chaucer*sche Gebrauch des Infinitivs mit 
for to ist bei Shahespeare ungemein selten. Unser Stück 
hat ihn nur in der vulgären Sprache der Amme (1144); 
keins der ächten Jugendwerke Shakespeare's bietet ein 
Beispiel; nur Titus Andronicus zwei (4,2. 4,3); er mag 
später im Hamlet einige Male stehen; wenigstens bietet 
ihn der Quarto-Text zweimal (1,2. 3,1)^^. Dagegen 
findet er sich in den meisten unächten Shakespeare-Stücken 
tnehrmals, so in The famous Contention etc., im Arden of 
Fevershamj im Old King JoHn^ sehr häufig in der Trne 
Tragedy of Richard III. und im Old King Leir sogar 39- 
tiial. Unter den unmittelbaren Vorgängern Shakespeare's 
braucht ihn keiner häufiger als Greene, so 8mal im Pinner 
of Wakefield^ 12mal im Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
In manchen Stücken, die älter sind, ist er seltner, so kommt 
er im Gorboduc gar nicht und in den Four P^s von John 
Heywood wie auch in Roister Doister nur je 4mal vor. 

Die Form wert für wast kommt am häufigsten in 
1 H. VI. vor (fünfmal), in 2 H. VI. dreimal, in R. II. zwei- 



22) 1181 (bis). 1886. 

23) 367. 1496. 

24) 2678; hath lyen 2875. 

25) 383. 990. 1023, 1109 (bis). 1829. 
28) 1143. 2816. 2935. 

27) Vgl. Jahn's Jahrb. a. a. 0. S. 120, 

11 
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mal ; im T. Andr., L. L. L., je einmal; in den meisten 
Texten gar nicht. In R. III. steht sie nur einmal in dem 
A-Text, dagegen 4 mal nur in dem jedenfalls sehr schlecht 
redigirten Quarto-Text. Häufiger ist sie in The famous 
Contention, in Arden of Feversham u. a. dgl. 

Wenn wir nun diese und andre Archaismen oder Vul- 
garismen sich auf den «-Text von Romeo und Julia (und 
von Hamlet) in ungewöhnlicher Masse zusammenhäufen se- 
hen, und zwar nicht nur in den Stellen wo « dem ß sich 
näher anschliesst, sondern auch da wo a selbständig ist, 
was folgt daraus? — Mit grösster Wahrscheinlichkeit das, 
dass eine fremde Hand diesen Text überarbeitete, und dass 
es eine und dieselbe war, welche das besser Erhaschte 
taliter qualiter zurechtmachte und welche die Ergänzungen 
verfasste. Es darf als ein Grundsatz aller Kritik in Be- 
treff gleichzeitiger Verfasser angesehen werden, dass man 
nicht bloss auf die Formen und Wendungen zu achten hat, 
welche bei dem einen gar nicht, bei dem andern mehrfach 
vorkommen; sondern fast noch mehr darauf, was bei dem 
einen häufig, bei dem andern aber selten vorkommt 
^"- Eine grosse Anzahl Phrasen, welche entschieden einen 

Diis PhrA- 

senhafte prosaischen Charakter haben, findet sich nur in «, bald in 
'" "' (las Aechte eingemischt, bald in den ganz neugeschmiedeten 
Versen und Scenen. So finden wir mehrmals das prosaische 
likewise^^ die Wendungen mit leaving und touching^% ba- 
nale Redensarten wie provide all things in a readiness^% 
1 undertook this hazard^% häufig die prosaischeren Plurale 
cheeks^ eyes^ looks^ hands für die gewählteren Singulare*^) 



•w) 1005. 288Ö. 

29) 242. 2933. 

^) 1848. 2390. Das prosaische provide ist ein Lieblingswort des Interpolators : 
1302. 1848. 2023. 2286. 2839; ebenso remain^ womit er Reime anzufertigen pQegt: 
984. 2262. 2655. 2690. 2931. (in letzteren Stellen ist a fast ganz selbständig) ; in- 
gleichen deceased = verstorben, so ist „der junge Bcnvolio verstorben"^ (2894) ; 
„Komco bringt von seinem Diener in Erfahrung (understand) dass Julia verstorben 
sei« (2932). In ß braucht nur die Amme das Wort (2441). 

^') 2833; die Stelle ist entsetzlich hölzern in a. 

3-) 761. 765. 816. 831. 983 (weshalb er mit remain einen neuen Reim schmie- 
dete). 1692. 1701. 2575 und a. m. Namentlich auch letters immer für Letter: 
2657ff. 2698(r. 2933. 2957« 2968. 



Das Phrasenhafte in a. 165 

u. a. m. Eine auffallende Armuth des Ausdrucks, die ganz 
unähnlich der Shakespeare'schen Diction, auch in ihren 
frühesten Proben, ist, thut sich besonders in der unsäglichen 
Menge von Wiederholungen kund, und zwar in einer dop- 
pelten Art. 

Eine Menge Flickwörter und Flickphrasen, bald zur 
Füllung bald zur Zerstörung des Verses, immer aber zur 
Schwächung der Diction, finden sich in a eingefügt. So 
/ Warrant^ I say^ I doubt^ I promise you^ I do protest^ 
I can teil you , be assured, I pray thee (you) ^ I teil thee 
whaty by my troth^ marry^ tut^ loe (1013), forsooth^ well^ 
let (hat pass^ where are you?^ my lord u. a. m. Besonders 
häufig findet sich [etwa 1 2mal] Nay^ und am allerhäufigsten 
Ahl eingeflickt, 37mal, wie Ol 12mal im unächten Hamlet 33), 
meist zum Schaden des Verses 3*). Zu beachten ist auch 
dass einmal in Mercutio's Rolle ein Fremdwort eingeführt 
ist, der Italienische gemeine Fluch cazzo^^)^ von welcher 
Sprachmengerei bekanntlich Shakespeare's Zeitgenossen weit 
häufigeren Gebrauch machen als er selbst. 

Einige besonders schlagende Ausdrücke, ja ganze Sätze 
und Verse, werden in a nicht nur besonders wörtlich bei- 
behalten, sondern sogar mehrmals wiederholt. So benutzte 
der armselige Poetaster, was sich besonders markirt ihm 
eingeprägt hatte, an mehreren Stellen. Um ein Beispiel 



33) Es verdient Beachtung, dass die in A enthaltene Bearbeitung des Richard III. 
fast überall Ah hat, wo aS 0, wohl 40 mal. Ich halte (ungefähr wie Dyce) keinen 
von beiden Texten für unbedingt authentisch; doch scheinen die Herausgeber von A 
ein am Anfang, Ende und in der Mitte (3, 1) unvollständiges Manuscript gehabt zu 
haben, welches sie mit Hilfe einer Quartausgabe (9, wie ich vermuthe, von 1G05, welche 
in H. Halliweirs Shakespearianis p. 13. 14. wohl nur aus Versehen fehlt; ich weiss, 
dass sie existirt) ergänzten. Nur an diesen Stellen ist A unselbständig, doch hat 
ausserdem, wie es scheint, der ganze Text in A eine (nicht ungeschickte) Ueberarbei- 
tung erlitten. Die Verwechslung, welche einige Herausgeber zwischen « und ß fast 
dnrch das ganze Stück hindurch begehen, ist nur ein Beweis, dass hier wohl noch 
Manches zu thun übrig gelassen ist. 

3») z. B. 270. 835. 920. 1674. 1976. 2013. 2133. 2625 u. a. ni. 

35) i062. iJiöO steht mos für very, ist aber schwerlich das spanische mos, son- 
dern die Verkürzung des Fluches By the mass, die mehrmals bei Shakespeare vor- 
kommt ; so MdS in a 2 H. IV. 2, 4. 



166 Das Phrasenliafle in a, 

aus vielen zu nennen, sagt Capulet im ächten Text (4, 4) 

(2411) 

The county will be here witli music straight 

und diesen Vers hat « nicht nur an dieser Stelle, sondern 
in derselben und der vorhergehenden Scene fast ebenso: 

The County will be early here to morrow. (angeföhr 2345) 
Tlie County will be here immediately. (2390) 

In dem Ende des 4. und im 5. Acte finden sich viele Be- 
lege zu dieser Wahrnehmung; sehr oft wird der Leser ohne 
Mühe den Leisten finden, über welchen der Interpolator 
seine neuen Verse schlug 3*). Wie sich der auffallende Aus- 
druck des Polonius maiden-presence mehrmals im falschen 
Hamlet wiederholt findet, so dreimal das ebenso besondere 
Prädicat des alten Capulet für seine Tochter: headstrong^'') 
und in derselben Rolle die Wendung mit Whereare you^^) 
im unächten Romeo; gleich als ob durch solche stehende 
Redensarten die Charakteristik der mehr komischen Rol- 
len bewerkstelligt werden sollte, das wohlfeile Mittel eines 
Iffland oder Kotzebue. Dass solche Rollen, wie die des 
alten Capulet und des Polonius besonders unvollkommen 
aufgefangen wurden, lag wohl in der Natur des Vortrags, 
der bei beiden besonders schnell war, so dass weniger leicht 
der Notizenschreiber folgen konnte. Ueberhaupt kann es 



36) So ist 1631 (cf. 2431) der Leisten zu dem 1255 AngcOickten; 338 zu 2418 
(cf. 1971); der Vergleich von dem Pulverblitz von 2623 entnommen und 1234ff. an- 
geschweisst; die Aeusserung Capulet's über seine Müdigkeit von 1874, wo sie hinge- 
hört, nach 664 versetzt, wo sie, den Gästen gegenüber, eine Grobheit ist; so ist der 
Vers 106 in der Bearbeitung der Erzählung Benvolio*s wieder angebracht (ungefähr 
1513); so ist 1250 vor 1575 placirt; all dies Vertauschungen ähnlicher Situationen 
u. s. w. — Die kleinen Wiederholungen (z. B. 438f. 547. 552. 574. 791f. 859. 921 
und 924. [944. 976. 991. 1738] 1013 und 1021. 1018. 1135f. 2105 und 9. 2070 und 
2104. 2597 und 2801), Umstellungen und Vertauschungen einzelner Wörter und Wen- 
dungen (z. B. 436 und 460. 506 und 509. 961. 1581ff. 2306 und 2314) sind zahllos. 
Namentlich sind einige Prosascenen (1, 1; 4, 5 a. E.) sehr durcheinandergewürfelt. 
Aber auch in manchen Scenen des 4. Actes kann man mit Mühe hier und da einen 
Brocken des ächten Textes auftauchen sehn unter einer widrigen Masse schaler Zuthaten 
und Verdrehungen. Solche Partien lesen sich wie die Verunstaltungen des Neuen Testa- 
mentes im Koran, wo Alles, was dort wohlgeordnet, zart, einfach und doch erhaben 
ist, verdreht, plump, geziert und bald in wässriger Breite bald in trockner Verkürzung 
erscheint. 

37) 2299. 2294. 2297. 
»8) 1302. 2285. 2839, 



Stil in a überhaupt. — Die ganz abweichenden Partien in of. 1d7 

an manchen äusseren und zufälligen Umständen, z. B. an 
dem Leiser- oder Schnellersprechen eines Schauspielers ge- 
legen haben, dass eine Rolle in einer solchen Raubausgabe 
besonders schlecht und lückenhaft ausfiel; auf Nebenscenen 
und ungefällige Rollen wie die des Königs im Hamlet mag 
der Steijograph geringere Sorgfalt verwandt haben. 

Aus dem Vorigen erhellt, dass der Stil des Dramas ^iii. 
in eis, in Allem was demselben eigenthümlich ist, schal und überhaupt! 
trocken ist, so dass wir von dem wohlbekannten jugend- 
lichen Stil unsres Dichters darin keine Spur finden. Was 
sollten wir eher erwarten als Uberkühne, künstliche Ver- 
gleiche, lyrischen Schmelz und elegische Weichheit ? Nichts 
von dem ist da, aber wohl Pleonasmen der ärgsten Art, 
wie young and youthful (2022), stereotype Wendungen, 
Flickwörter, Wiederholungen. 

Dasselbe findet auch im Ganzen ffenommen bei den- '^ 
jenigen Stellen und Scenen statt, welche in « in einer ganz abweichen- 
andern Fassung erscheinen. Während ihnen aber jene me- 
taphorische Ausdrucksweise und jener schöne Periodenbau 

t 

fehlt, welche dem Dichter von Jugend auf eigen waren, 
erheben sie sich doch hin und wieder zu Vergleichen, Sen- 
tenzen und etwas eleganteren Versen. Diese erscheinen 
mir nur wie alberne Versuche den Shakespeare'schen Stil 
zu copiren, durchaus nicht wie jugendliche erste Fassungen 
des Dichters selbst. 

Sehen wir einige solcher Stellen einmal etwas genauer 
an; z. B. (2, 5. 6) 1294 — 1344, so finden wir, dass sich 
nur einige Verse wie 1297 — 99. 1305. namentlich die mit 
besonders pikanten Ausdrücken wie climb a bird^s nest und 
bear the bürden in a conservirt finden, so wie das Couplet 
am Ende des Acts 1343f., welches sich fast unwillkürlich 
dem Gedächtniss einprägte ^s). Das Uebrige ist im Aus- 



den Partien 
in a. 



39) Dies Festhalten des Reimes kann man häufiger hemcrken, z. ß. 1521 ff. 2223f. ; 
so wie das Beibehalten besonders pikanter Ausdrücke, so die roaring bears 2237; 
der Witz vom „Mausjäger," vom „Kegelkönig"; curfew-hell; cot-guean; jealous 
hood und der ganze Vers 2394 von den bak'd meats der guten Angclica, während 
ringsherum alles Andre unächt ist. Der Interpolator hatte noch an den Ueberbleibseln 
von Sbakespeare's Tafel genug zu leben. 
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druck auffallend matt, mit prosaischen Ausdrücken und 
wiederholten Wendungen durchwebt; so steht in acht Zeilen 
fünfmal das Wort must^ und das überflüssige do ist sehr 
häufig. Der Vers ist zwar regelmässig, aber äusserst mo- 
noton und schlaff; die schwachen Vollmessungen am Ende, 
wie business^ Romeo, Juliet (zweimal) sind auffallend häufig. 
Mehrere Ausdrücke, die sonst in Shakespeare's ächten 
Stücken fast nirgends vorkommen, wie conswnmaie^^) und 
frolick^^)^ finden sich hier; letzteres ist ein Lieblingswort 
von Greene und dem Verf. des Old King Leir. Auch die 
Anrede My Juliet findet sich sonst nirgends; welches an 
die wunderlichen Anreden im falschen Hamlet {My sonl 
und Hamlets Father ! an seinen Stiefvater — einen solchen 
Vater!) erinnert. Mehrere schale, fast kindische Sentenzen 
werden eingeflickt: 

Youth*8 love is quick, smfter than tmfUst speed. 
Of love and joy (?) see, see the sovereign power. 
soft and fair make sweetest work, they say; 
Haste is a common hinderer in cro8$ (?) way. ^^) 

Der Vergleich, in welchem der Verf. gewiss ein sehr 
gelungenes Werk einzuflechten gedachte, ist dieser: 

„Romeo. Meine Julia, willkommen! Wie wachende Augen, geschlossen in den 
„Nebeln der Nacht, den „spasshaften** Tag abwarten thun, so hat Romeo Julia erwartet. 
„Und du bist gekommen. — 

Julia. Ich bin, wenn ich der Tag sein sollte, zu meiner Sonne gekommen. 
„Scheine los, und mache mich schün! 

Romeo. Alle hübsche Schönheit wohnet in deinen Augen. 

Julia, Romeo, von den deinigen thut aller Glanz ausgehn. 

Mönch. Kommt, Närrchen, kommt! Die schleichenden ' Stunden thun vorbei- 
„gehen. Verspart Umarmungen bis auf eine passendere Gelegenheit! — '^ 

Ganz albern ist dann, einige Verse weiter, die ge- 
meine Hast, mit der Julia dem Brautbett zueilt. Man mag 
zweifeln, ob dies Machwerk eine Erdichtung John Danter's 



^) ausser in Prosa [M. Ad. 3, 2] nur im T. Andr. [1, 2] in dieser Verbindung. 

*^) ausser in einer lyrischen Partie M. N. D. tS, 2 nur T. S. 4, 2. Manche andre 
Wörter dieser Art, die bei Marlowe u. A. weit häufiger sind als bei Shakespeare, finden 
sich nur in a, z. B. das Schimpfwort slave 1386. 1441. 1477; thrall 657 (mehrmals 
nur in I H. VI.); let = Hinderniss 814; das Adverb passing 2330. 

^^) Vergl. die ähnliche Sentenz 573, die übrigens im Munde des alten Capulet 
nicht unpassend ist. Auch 1458. 2253. 2803. 2756 — 61. und mehrere andre Verse 
dieses Monologs sind nicht übel gelungen. 
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gewesen sein kann, aber man kann mit Sicherheit behaup- 
ten, dass es nie eine Dichtung Shakespeare's war. Die 
Vereinigung von dürftigster Prosa und auf Stelzen schrei- 
tender poetischer Caricatur ist wahrhaft komisch. 

Einige Male gelangen diese Reproductionen des In- 
halts besser, so die Erzählung Benvolio's 1497 — 1518; 
doch auch hier finden sich ungewöhnliche Dinge, so dass 
vollgemessene Imperfectum braväd und die unerhörte Syn- 
kope des Namens Mountague^ ingleichen sonderbare Wort- 
stellungen wie Romeo's labouring arm to pari für Romeo^s 
arm labouring to pari them. — Eine bald darauf folgende 
1600ff. verräth sich noch deutlicher durch die schwachen 
Messungen Juliet und marriage^ das mehrfach beliebte Flick- 
wort Ahy so dicht nebeneinander, und durch das alberne 
steife disaster-hap = Unstern - Geschick. — Eine dritte, 
der Bericht des Mönchs (5, 3), ist mit Einwebung mancher 
Beminiscenzen nicht ohne Geschick zurechtgemacht, kündigt 
sich aber jedem, der mit Shakespeare's Stil vertraut ist, 
als unächt an durch den monotonen Versbau mit seinen 
vielen schwachen Messungen, auch im Innern, wie staygd 
(Passiv), refused (Imperfect) infecfton^ durch die seltsamen 
Kraftausdrücke wie balefül ^ welches Wort gleichzeitige 
Schrifl»teller bei weitem häufiger brauchen als Shakespeare, 
by foul constraint (cf. 2304 so foul a facf) und das eben 
vorhergehende seld-seen (um 2902), in schroifem Abstich 
zu den matten breit-prosaischen Wendungen, z. B. 

Without her Fatber's or her Mother's grant; 

Wbat after happeoed, touching Paris death 
Or Romeo's, is to me unknown at all; 

What after happened, I am Ignorant of; 

SO wie durch die Zusammenhäufung von Archaismen oder 
Sprachfehlem wie whatso. whereas, for to mit dem Infinitiv, 
shezuzher^ most strictest. Nur wenige Verse, wie 2905 und 
2906, hat a an dieser Stelle treu bewahrt. — An einer 
andern Stelle in der Schlusscene 2687fF. hat der Interpo- 
lator mit ziemlichem Glücke sieben Verse anstatt der fünf 
des Originals zurechtgemacht. Sie sind aber doch recht 
steif, und der alleinstehende Wechselreim contain : remain 
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(sein beliebtes Wort), welcher so wie unreine Reime**) sich 
auch sonst nur in a findet**), zeigt genugsam die ünächt- 
heit an. Es ist (trotz Schlegers schöner Nachbildung) nicht 
reines Gold, sondern nur imitation (Tor. Wir wissen schon 
aus Vater Horaz, selbst von einem schlechten Dichterling 

Parpureus, late qui splendeat, nnos et alter 
Adsuitar pannus. 

Das klarste Beispiel einer von ganz fremder Hand ge- 
machten Interpolation liefert wohl die Klage der Capulets 
um Juliens vermeintlichen Tod (4, 5). Hier finden wir 
Steifheit und unerträglichen Lohensteinschen Schwulst So 
heisst es darin, dass alle zusammen händeringend schreien: 

And aU our joy aod all our hop<; is dead, 
Dead, Jost, undone, absented (sie), ivholly fled! 

und dann folgen noch drei einzelne Todtenklagen, jede aus 
fünf Versen bestehend, die fast wie eine Ghasele, mit Ac- 
cursed beginnend und auf das Wort desüny ausgehend, 
lauten. Solch erbärmliches Zeug hat auch in den frühsten 
Jugendarbeiten Shakespeare's nichts entfernt Aehnliches; 
aber wohl konnte ein untergeordneter Verseschmied meinen 
darin erhabenes Pathos zu liefern. Es hat eine starke 
Aehnlichkeit mit der Wehklage Thisbe's im Sonmiemachts- 
traum. Aeusserst platt ist auch die Partie der Schluss- 
scene wo Julia sich ermordet, und die Angst des Mönchs 
wird daselbst zur Caricatur. Alles Feinere, Poetischere, 
mit Ausnahme weniger Zeilen und Ausdrücke, ist hier ver- 
schwunden. 

Einige der Zusätze in a sind in einer andern Weise 
übertrieben. Wie jene das Pathos zum Schwulst , so stei- 
gern diese das Komische zur Trivialität und Gemeinheit. 
So »Bgt in o die Amme, wo sie sich der Braut empfiehlt, 
„Da hast du ein reines Hemd unter dein Kopfkissen zu 
legen" (2336); und der todtverwundete Mercutio redet aller- 
hand triviales Zeug von seinem Leichenbegängniss und seiner 
Grabschrift, und wie der Wundarzt in seinen Eingeweiden 



43) 264. 635. 1008. 2803. 

**) z.B. 2688 und 2690* Aach im uaächtea Hamlet kommt derselbe mehrfach vor. 
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wühlen werde (1439if. 1446ff.). Dies erinnert lebhaft an 
die Caricatur des Königs im falschen Hamlet: 

With a face like Valcan, 

A look fit for a murder, and a rape, 

A dull, dead, bangiog look, and a hell-bred eye, 

To aflfright children, and amaze the world. 

und an die Plattitüden, welche bisweilen bei Marlowe vor- 
kommen; z. B. an den gemeinen Zank der Königinnen*^), 
wo Sabina der Zenokrate droht, sie solle die Wäscherin 
ihrer Zofe werden, und Zenokrate replicirt, Sabina solle 
für die gemeinen Soldaten das Essen kochen; oder an den 
Verfasser des Old Kiny Leir^ der Regan's Ungeduld so 
charakterisirt, dass er sie sagen lässt, „sie kriege ein Kind, 
ehe sie es erfahre":. 

I am with child, nntil you utter it; 

und an eine andere Stelle, wo derselbe Verfasser sagt: 

The causeless ire of my respectiess breast 

Hath sour'd the sweet milk of Dame Natare*s paps; 

an die unendliche Trivialität im Arden of Feversham u. s. w. 
Weder in 1 H. VL noch in T. Andr. findet sich etwas in 
dem Grade Geschmacklos - Plattes. 

Nicht selten steht in a, gerade da, wo der Interpolator ^- ^^ 
sich bemühte aus unvollständigen Notizen das Eich%e zu- ständnisse 
sammenzustoppeln, reiner Unsinn. Wo er es nicht vorzog, "" in ^*"" 
einen feineren Gedanken lieber ganz auszulassen*«), musste 
das natürlich der. Fall sein *^). Von diesen wunderlichen 
Missverständnissen möge ein starkes Beispiel genügen, die 
Sentenz : 

Mercy bat marders, pardoniog tboae that kiU. (1541) 

Der Sinn dieser Zeile war dem Interpolator, wie mehreren 
späteren Hgg. des Textes, zu fdn. Er verwandelte sie 
daher in einen übelklmgenden Alexandriner, und schob ihr 
zu besserer Erläuterung einen andern eben so matten als 



«) 1 Tamb. 3, 3. I, 68 Dyce. 

^«) z. B. 120. 250. 401-16. 783. 2223. 

47) Beispiele: 471. 473. 487f. 500—2. 641. 656. 939. 98a 1023. 1255. 1323. 
1668. 1725. 2012. 2237 (das AokeUea an den Berggipfel sUtt des Zusammenkettens 
mit wilden Tbierei) ist Unsinn) u. a. m. 
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unpassenden Vers voran, so dass nun ein Couplet daraus 
wurde : 

Pity shall dwell and govern with us still: 

Mercy to all bot murderers, pardoning none that kill. 

XI. Das Versmass ist in « sehr häufig gestört. Auf jeder 

FehSn«. Seite finden sich lahme Messungen"), Zerdehnungen *•), 
Streckverse, misstönende akatalektische Dimeter, oder ganz 
unlesbare Verse. Es ist dies schon im Allgemeinen ein 
Gegenbeweis gegen die Aechtheit des Textes, da Shake- 
speare gerade in seiner Jugend einen glatteren, regelrech- 
teren Vers liebte, aber es wird, wenn man genauer zusieht, 
wo sich diese lahmen Verse finden, die metrische Schwäche 
zu einem directen Beweis der Interpolation. Denn diese 
finden sich in sehr vielen Fällen gerade da, wo « einen 
factischen Widerspruch, ein Flickwort, eine stereotype Re- 
densart, eine PlattitUde oder ein grobes Missverständniss 
in den Text bringt. Ganz besonders ist zu bemerken, dass 
die Streckverse da stehen, wo « etwas ausgelassen hat, 
also in der Ligatur zweier ächter Bruchstücke*®), so dass 
auch dies Kriterium aller Interpolation vollkommen zutrifft. 
Natürlich sind die Verse, wo « mehr selbständig den Inhalt 
verarbeitete, obwohl steif, doch besser, als wo im Einzelnen 
ausgelassen**), zugesetzt*^) oder verändert*^) wurde. 



48) Die Imperfecta braved (1515), refused; das Perf. Act. / iMve kamed (2300) ; 
xnfeetKon (2930), perfeetton (790); Romeo (2387); Mantua (2582) alle diese im 
Innern der Zeile; viel häufiger noch am Ende derselben. Auch comeih^ dwelleth^ 
saith und dergleichen öfter nur in a. 

49) Hires (Kleider) zweisilbig (ung. 2317); entrance mehrmals dreisilbig in einem 
Einschiebsel (433f.) sowohl als durch Veränderung des ß-TeiXe» (2824) ; eine bei Shake- 
speare selten (Mach. 1, 5) oder nie yorkommende Zerdehnung. 

50) Vergl. die Surrogate in a für 391 — 396. 741. 867—883. 1247 — 53. 1634f. 
1708f. 1880ff. 2099f. 2118-26. 2284. 2387. 2640. 2789. 2886f. 

B>) Unmetrisch durch Auslassung sind 192f. 287. 366. 368. 513ff. 563f. 566. 599f. 
611f. 617ff. 622f. 715. 718. 799. 839. u. s. w. 

») Unmetrisch durch Zusatz sind 476. 597f. 703f. 706. 835. 920. 939 (zugleich 
Unsinn). 970 (ebenso). 1840. 1892 (überflnssig). 1896 (die Phrase aus 1892 erborgt). 
1900. 1911. 1976. 2088. 2133 (Flickredensart). 2811 (überflüssig). 

^) Unmetrisch durch die rx-Lesart überhaupt werden unzählige Verse, z. B. 189. 
199. 207. 270 (durch eine stereotype Phrase). 369. 468. 682 — 685. 723ff. 819. 857 
(Nay). 865. 1196 und 1201 (beide durch die falsche Zeitbestimmung to^morrow 
moming). 1674 (Ay^ ay). 1986 (dumm und matt zugleich). 2013 (Phrase). 2106ff. 
(drei zu kurze Verse nacheinander). 2157 (ye). 2625 (Flickredensart, vergl. 2353). 
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Wären diese Coincidenzen der Fehler nicht, und er- ^'- . 
wiesen sich die ganz verschiedenen Fassungen einzelner keit voü « 
Partien nicht als durchaus unwürdig Shakespeare's , so"" ^*"""' 
möchten wir immerhin der Ansicht mancher Kritiker bei- 
stimmen, dass wir in « die schlechte, verstümmelte Aus- 
gabe eines älteren Romeo haben. So spricht Alles dagegen, 
und ist unser Resultat, dass wir kaum in einer einzigen 
der bedeutenderen Abweichungen des «-Textes Etwas von 
Shakespeare's Hand haben. Da« augmented auf dem Titel 
der ersten ächten Ausgabe war, wenn man sich nicht aus- 
drücklich in einer Vorrede (wie Heywood that) über die 
Natur des vorangegangenen Nachdrucks aussprechen wollte, 
genügend um das Publicum im Allgemeinen davon in Kennt- 
niss zu setzen, dass a unvollständig sei. Deutlicher ge- 
schah dieser Protest auf dem Titel des ersten ächten Hamlet, 
wo es heisst „um fast das Doppelte vermehrt, gemäss der 
ächten und vollständigen Handschrift"; aber freilich war 
die Verunstaltung des Hamlet in a auch eine noch weit, 
gröbere. Solche kurze Angaben auf dem Titel in Betreff der 
„Zusätze" finden sich auch bei y von R. II., y von R. III. 
(fälschlich, da sie nur ein Abdruck von ß ist, ohne Zu- 
sätze) ; ja in a von L. L. L. , welches wohl darauf führen 
könnte, dass es eine ältere Ausgabe des Stückes gab, die 
uns verloren gegangen ist, wahrscheinlich ebenfalls ein 
Nachdruck. 



r— • — ' — ■'■ ii im 



Dennoch ist der Nutzen von « für die Kritik nicht ^"'• 
unerheblich. Er ist ein dreifacher. 'Iflx die" 

Kritik. 

1) Da a eine durch das Medium der Aufführung uns 
zugekommene Quelle ist, so ist sie, wie sie auch durch 
Verunstaltung der Schauspieler, Notizenschreiber und Ueber- 
arbeiter getrübt sein mag, doch von den auf dem Verlesen 
des Manuscripts beruhenden /i - Druckfehlern und dessen 
Nachlässigkeiten frei, und also eine unabhängige Quelle 
neben /?. Wo demnach a und ß übereinstimmen, werden 
wir uns sehr scheuen müssen, den Text zu ändern; wo 
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sie, namentlich in den genauer entsprechenden Partien, 
nicht übereinstimmen, können wir mit Hilfe von a nicht 
selten den Druckfehler in ß entdecken und bessern, ja es wäre 
möglich, dass selbst grössere Fehler, wie das zufällige 
Auslassen einer Zeile (für einen sicheren Fall dieser Art 
halte ich 482 — 3 das Queen Mab, whafs she?) dadurch 
entdeckt werden könnten. Doch darf dies nicht etwa auf 
andre ansprechende Zeilen und Züge ausgedehnt werden, 
da €c an sich ohne alle Autorität ist. 

2) Manchmal kann a als eine Art Commentar nützen, 
da häufig einfacher und prosaischer, oder bloss durch syn- 
onyme Ausdrücke, der Sinn wiedergegeben wird. 

3) Manche gute Bühnenanweisung giebt Aufklärung 
über die Darstellung in Shakespeare's Zeit; ein Vorzug 
der bekanntlich alle Raubausgaben, als dem Theater abge- 
stohlen, gegenüber dem gegen solche Dinge gleichgiltigeren 
Dichtermanuscript, mit einander gemein haben. 



Erklärung der Abkürzungen. 



a Quartausgabe 1 von 1597 



ß 


2 „ 1599 


y 


3 ,, 1609 


& 


4 ohne Datum 


€ „ 


5 von 1637 


A Folioausgabe 


1 von 1623 


B 


2 „ 1632 


C „ 


3 „ 1664 


D 


4 „ 1685 



P die von H. Collier entdecklen band- 
schrifilicben Correcluren derPerkinsi 
Folio B 

R Rowe's Ausgabe von 1709 

on oder oes /^/deABGDR (also a ist 

nie mit einbegrilTen) 

cttL die übrigen allen Ausgaben 
(ausser a) und Rowe 

SS die 4 Folioausgaben 

& die beiden ersten Folioausgabeu 

/Sif /SydcAB CDR \ ohne Berück- 



yff 
Äff 
(<J€) 

(«) 
A(?) 



iBCDR /Orthographie 

vermulhlich auch de 

yy yy C Ua S« TV» 

der Reprint von A, vielleicht 



aber n»r ein Fehler in dem 
Reprint. 

546f die nach 546 folgende nicht ge- 
zählte Keile 

546ff die nach 546 folgende zweite 

nicht gezählte Zeile u. s. w. 
I Theilung der Zeile 

eont, m einer Zeile fortkufend 

proi. als Prosa gedruckt. 

vers. als Verse gedruckt 

om, lässt aus 

add. fügt hinzu 

(iV/. 16.) dieselbe Variante im Vers 16. 

his^ ter etc. dieselbe Variante zweimal, 
dreimal etc. in derselben 
Zeile 

in. im Anfang \ 

med. in der Mitte > der Zeile 

extr. am Ende ) 

PS. Ty. Mommsen, Der Perkins-Shake- 
speare, bei G.Reimer 1854. 

BA. Bühnenanweisung 

S.W. Sidney Walker, Shakespeare's 
Versification. London, J.R.Smith, 
1854. 



Druckfehler 
im Text des Wiederabdrucks der Ausgaben von 1597 

und 1509, 

welche der gOtige Leser bessern wolle: 

Seite 30 Zeile 5 von unten lies : Dugge statt dugge. 
» 31 „ 2 „ „ „all „all 

^ 68 „ 9 „ oben „ is set ,, it set 



« 96 „ 9 
» 116 „ 6 
n 134 „ 22 



Vp . Yp 

in a skillesse statt in skillesse 

If all statt all 



BerichtigaigeD ood Nachtiige zo den Noten etc. 

Seile 7 Zeile 1 v. u. fOge hinzu [R lässt vorn den Prolog aas, fügt ihn 

aber hinten am Ende des Stückes hinzu.] 
• 14 , 4 « , lies {ßdekC thee] statt {ßdsC thee] 
n 16 Columnentitel tilge das Punct a. E. 
n 19 Zeile 2 v. u. lies [Ay me] statt [Ay mej 
w ^i m 3,», [ßydJB fliowne C Ihotvn DR fliewn] 
» 22 „ 1 , . füge hinzu [211 exir. CDR [,] ßyJB [.]] 
n 40 , 1 „ « lies [500 A with (otn. a) cetL with a ßy lithpigs] u. s. w. 
„ 48 „ 5 « , füge hinzu [648 DR Madam, your 
I. 64 „ 6 „ , stelle so um [929 d om, a exlr, y [.] 
, 67 ,, 3 , , Ues [ßy{ä)A] statt [ßyif)] 
. 68 , 2 „ « , [B theit] statt [theit] 
« 70 . 5 , , „ [46 extr.] statt [46] 
» *3 V 8 « „ füge hinzu [A Bon iour] 
„ 74 / 2 , « lies [yd] sUtt [d] 
. 75 , 6 „ , „ [22 A hid] sUtt [A hid 22] 
,, 76 „ 5 „ « ,, [it is fad] statt [it it fad] 
n 80 stelle die Seilenzahlen 1235 und 1240 eine Zeile tiefer. 
« 82 Zeile 9 v. u. lies [P But old folks seem as dead,] statt [P Mauy 

seem as deadj 
^ 88 . 2.1. „ , „ ßyiS)^ moued BGDR moved 57 ßy(S) moued. 

A mouM. BG mov'd, DR mov*d. 

» ,, füge hinzu [yffSurgeon] 

f, fi » n [cRriefe founds] 

„ „ stelle so um dass [Äff rere-ward] nach [with] zu 
stehen kommt. 

„ . lies [BCD[:]] statt [BC[:]] 

« , . [migh'll] statt fmlgh'ft] 

, , fuge hinzu [2032 P Mo. Thefe] 

„ „ „ » [2033 P otn. Mo.] 

» « lies [iDR Rut, and] statt [D But, and] 

n n 9 [iDR om.] stau [A) om.] denn auch Rowe 
setzt beide Halbyerse nicht wieder ein. 
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[«] 



The F r 1 g u e. 



TWO hoiifliold Frends alike in dignitie, 
(In faire Verona^ where we lay our Scene) 
From ciuill broyles broke into enmitie, 
Whofe ciuill warre makes ciuill hands vncleane. 
From forth the fatall loynes of thefe two foes, 
A paire of llarre-croll Louers tooke their life : 
Whofe mifaduentures, piteous ouerthrowes, 

(Through the continuing of their Fathers Ilrife, 
And death-markt paflage of their Parents rage) 

Ts now the two howres traffique of our Stage. 
The whicli if you with patient eares attend, 
What here we want wee'l ftudie to amend. 
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The Frologue. 

G r u s. 



TWO houfliolds both alike in dignitie, 
(In faire Verona where we lay our Scene) 
From auncient grudge, breake to new mulinie, 
where ciuill bloiid makes ciuill hands vncleane: 
From forlh the fatall loynes of thefe two foes, [5] 

A paire of ftarrc-croft iouers, take their life: 
whofe mifaduenturM pittious ouerthrowes, 
Doth with their death burie their F'arents ftrife. 
The fearefui paflage of their death-markt loue, 
And the continuance of their Parents rage, [10] 

which but their childrens end nought could remoue: 
Is now the two houres trafficque of our Stage. 
The which if you with patient eares attend, 
what heare (hall mifle, our toyle fliall ftriue to mend. 
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[«] 



The Most Excellent 



TBAGEDIE 



OF , 



ROMEO and lULIET. 



Enter 2. feruing-men of the Capolets. 



GREGORIE, of my word Ile carrie no coales. 
2 No, for if you doo, yon Ihould be a Collier. 
1 If I be in choler, Ile draw. 

2 Euer while you liue, draw your necke out of the 
the collar. 

1 1 ftrike quickly being moou'd. 

2 I, but you are not quickly moou'd to ftrike. 

1 A dog of Ihe houfe of the Mountugues moues me. 

2 To mooue is to ftirre, and to bee valiant is to ftand 
to it: therefore (of my word) if thou be mooud Ihou't 
runne away. 

1 There's not a man of them I meete, but Ile tako 
the wall of. 

2 That fliewes thee a weakling, for the weakeft . goes 
to the walL 

1 Thals true, therefore Ile thruft the men from the 
wall, and thruft the maids to to the walls: nay, thou (halt 
fee I am a tall peece of flefli. 

2 Tis well thou art not fi(h, for if ^thou wert thou 
wouldft be but poore lohn. 

1 Ile play the tyrant, Ile firft begin with the maids, £ 
off with their heads. 



SS add, [Actus Primus. Scmna Prima.] R [ACT f. SGENE I.J 
R add. [SCENE the Street in Verona] R om. [of the haute of Capulet] 
1 ßy8 ,on i©C : A DR ,a 3 ßy8e, and iDR if 4 ßyö of 6 of ihe 
& o' Ih CDR o' th* 13 ßyöiK a weake flaue, BCDR am. a B weake 
flaue, C weak flave, DR weak, Slave^ 15 ßy8^ Tis 4)R (m. Tis 
[10] 
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The Most Ex- 

cellent and 

lamentable Trag^edie, of 

ROM E and 
I V L I E T. 

Enter Sampfon and Gregorie^ with Swords andBucklerSy of the 

houfe of Capulet. 



SAmp. GREGORIE, on my word weele not carry Coles. 
Greg, No, for then we fhould be Collyers. 
Sajnp. I meane, and we be in choUer, weele draw. 

Greg, l while you liue, draw your necke out of choller: 

Samp, t llrike quickly being moued [*] 

Greg. But thou art not quickly moued to llrike 

Samp. A dog of the houfe of Mountague moues me. 

Grego. To moue is to (tirre, and to be valiant, is to Hand: 
Therefore if thou art moued thou runft avvay. 

Samp, A dog of that houfe (hall moue me to ltand:[10] 
l will take the wall of any man or maide of Moun/a- 
gues, 

Grego. That (hewes thee a weake flaue, for the weakell goes 
to the wall. 

Sffmp. Tis true, & therefore women being the weaker yeflels[i5] 
are euer thruft to the wall: therfore I wil pulh Mountagues men 
from the wall, and thruft bis maides to the wall. 

Gre. The quarell is betweene our maillers, and vs their 
men. 

Samp. Tis all one I will fhew my felfe a tyrant, when I haue [20] 
fought with the men, 1 will be ciuil with the maides, I will cut 
off their heads. 

A 3 Grego. The 



ßydeM weaker CDR weakeft 21 ß ciuil yk ciuill B cjvill CDR civil 
(J(€)P cruell ßyde I will cut i)R and cut 
[11] 



[6] The most Lamentable Tragedie 

Grego, The heads of the raaids. 

Sämp. I the heads of Ihe maids, or their maiden heads, take it 
[2ö]in what fenfe thou will. 

Greg. They muft take it fenfe, that feele it. 
Samp. Me they (hall feele while I am able to lland, and tis 
knowne I am a pretie peece of flefli. 

Grego, Tis well thou art not fllh, if thou hadll, thou hadft bin 
[30] poore lohn. Draw thy toole, here comes of the houfe of the Moun- 
tagues. 

Enter two other feruing men, 

Samp, My naked weapon is out, quarell, I will back thee. 

Gre, How, turne thy backe and runne? 

8amp. Feare me not. 
[35] (sreg. No marrie, I feare thee. 

8amp, Let vs take the Law of our fides, let them begin. 

Gre. \ will frown as 1 paffe by, & let them take it as they lill. 

Samp, Nay as they dare, I wil bite my thumb at them, which 
is difgrace to them if they beare it. 
[^^] Abram, Doe you bite your thiimbe at vs fir? 

Samp, I do bite my thumbe ür. 

Abra, Do you bite your thumb at vs fir? 

Samp, Is the law of our fide if 1 fay I? 

Gre, No. 
[4^J Samp. No fir, I do not bite my thumbe at you fir, but I bite 
my thumbe fir. 

Greg, Doe you quarell fir? 

Abra. Quarell fir, no fir. 

Sa. But if you do fir, I am for you, I ferue as good a mä as you. 
[50] Abra. No better. 

Samp. Well fir. Enter Benuolio. 

Greg, say better, here comes one of my maillers kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes better fir, 

Abra. You lie. 
[55] Samp. Draw if you be men, Gregorie^ remcmber thy wafliing 
blowe. They fight, 

Benno, Part fooles, put vp your fwords, you know nor what 
you do. Enter 



23 ßy maids. d Maides. J)R Maids? 26 ßyk it fenfe B it in 
fence (JeCDR it in fenfe 30 ßÄ)V^ of the M. yö of M. R [Enter Abram 
and Ballhafar.] 39 ß o?n. a ydeÄ^K a 41 d ihumd 43 ßyöeÄ) ol 
R on 48 ßyö fir, no JBG fir? no DR Sir? no 49 ßyds But 
if iDR If 50 ßyö(€) No betlor. iDR No betler? 52 ß gay 53 
ßyds fir. iDR o?n, fir 55 ßyD^ wafhing öeP fwafliing 
[12] 



[«] 
[1, 1.] 

2 The heads of the inaids? 



1 I the heades of Iheir Maides , or the Maidenheades, V^^^] 
take it in what fence thou wilt. 



2 Nay let them take it in fence that feele it, but heere 
comes two of the Mountagues, 

Enter itvo Seruingmen of the Monntagues. 

1 Nay feare not me I Warrant thee. 

2 I feare them no more than thee, but draw. 

1 Nay let vs haue the law on our fide, let them begin 
firll. lle teil tliee what Ile doo, as I goe by ile bite my 
thumbe, which is difgrace enough if they fuflTer it. 

2 Content, goe thou by and bite thy thumbe, and ile 
come after and frowne. 

1 Moun: Doo you bite your thumbe at vs? 

1 I bite my thumbe. 

2 Müun: I but i'll at vs? 

1 1 bite my thumbe, is the law on our fide? 

2 No. 

1 I bite my thumbe. 

1 Moiui: I byt i'll at vs? 



Enter Beneuolio. 
2 Say I, hcre comes my Maliers kinfman. 



[13] 



[1. 1] 

7^ draWy io them eniers Tybalt, iA^ ßgH to them the 
Prince, old Mountague, and his wife^ old Capulet and hu 
wifCf and other Citizens and pari them^ 



Prince: Rebellious fubie6ts enemies to peace, 



Qn paine of torture, from tbofe bloody handes 
Throw your miitempered weapons to the ground. 

Three Ciuell brawles bred of an airie word, 

By the old Capulet and Mountague, 

Haue thrice difturbd the quiet of our ftreets. 



If euer you difturbe our ftreetä againe, 

Your II 

63 ßyd drawne Ä)R draw, 65 yB Ihe ßSeC Ihee DR Ihee, J>R add. 
[Figäl.] A)K om. [or parlyfons'] 70 ßydeMQ, My DR A 72 ßyd ,lioId 
iD .Hold R—Hold l^ßyde one iDR a R [Enler Prince with Allend- 
anls.\ (pm. nom.) 75 ßyd fteele, JB Steele, CD Sleel, R Steel — 

[14] 
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of Romeo and luliet 

Enter Tibalt 

TibalL What art tbou drawne among thefe harüefle hindes? 
turne thee Benuoiio, looke vpon thy death. 

Benuo, I doe but keepe tbe peace, put vp tby fword, 
or manage it to part thefe men witb me. 

Til/, What drawne and talke of peace? 1 bäte tbe word, 
as 1 bäte bell, all Mountagues and thee: 
Haue at thee coward. 

Eriter three or foure Citizens with Clubs or partyjons. 

Offi, Clubs, Bils and Partifons, (trike, beate tbem downe, 
Downe witb tbe Capulets, downe witb tbe Mouutagues. 

Enter old Capulet in his gowne^ and his trife. 

Capu. What noyfe is tbis? giue me my long fword boe. 
Wife, A crowcb, a crowcb, wby call you for a fword? 
Cap, My fword I fay, old Mountague is come, 
And florilhes bis blade in fpight of me. 

Pnter old Mountague and his wife, 

Mounf, Tbou villaine Capulet^ hold me not, let me go. 
M. Wife^ 2. Tbou (halt not llir one foote to feeke a foe. 

Enter Prince Eskales, wilA bis traine, 

Prince. Rebellious fubieäs enemies to peace, 
Prophaners of tbis neigbbour-llayned fteele. 
Will tbey not beare? what ho, you. men, you bealls: 
That quench tbe fire of your pernicious rage, 
Witb purple fountaines ifluing from your veines: 
On paine of torture from tbofe bloudie bands, 
Throw your miltempered weapons to tbe ground, 
And beare Ibe fentence of your moued Prince* 
Three ciuill brawles bred of an ayrie word, 
By thee old Capulet and Mountague, 
Haue thrice diMrbd tbe quiet of our Ilreets, 
And made Neronas auncient Citizens, 
Call by their graue befeeming Ornaments, 
To wield old partizans, in bands as old, 
Cancred witb peace, to part your cancred bäte, 
If euer you dillurbe our Ilreets againe. 
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[70] 



[781 



[80] 



[88] 



Your 



79 ßvdek thofe BCüR thefe 80 ßyS mislempered AR mistempcr'd 
82 ßy8(^B) brawles JB Broyles C Broyls DR Broils ßyd ayrie 
JBC Ayery D Aiery R airy P angry 85 B make ß Neronas ytt Vero- 
nas 86 ßyde Ornaments ADR Ornaments BC Ornament 88 d parly our 
[15] 
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[8] The most lamentable Tragedie. 

♦ [90] YÄur liiies fliall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For Ihis time all. the reft depart away: 
You Capulet fliall go along with me, 
And Mounfague come you this afternoone, 
To know our farther pleafure in this cafe: 
[95] To old Free-towne our common iudgement place: 
Once more on paine of death, all men depart. 

Exeuni, 
Mounta. Who fet this auncient quarell new abroach? 
Speake Nephew, were you by when it began? 

Ben^ Here were the feruants of your aduerfarie 
.[100] And yours clofe fighting ere I did approach, 
I drew to part them, in the inftant came 
The fierie Tybalt, with his fword preparde, 
Wliich as he breath'd defiance to my eares, 
He fwoong about his head and cut the windes, 
[105] Who nothing hurt withall, hill him in fcorne: 

White we were enterchaunging thrulls and blowes, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the Prince came, who parted either part. 

Wife, where is Romeo, faw you him to day? 
[110] Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Benuo, Madam, an houre before the worfliipt Sun, 
Peerde forlh the golden window of the Eall, 
A troubled minde driue me to walke abroad, 
Where vnderneath the groue of Syramour, 
[115] That Weftward rooteth from this Citie fide : 
So early Walking did I fee your fonne, 
Towards him I made, but he was wäre of me, 
And Hole into the couert of the wood, 
I meafuring his affeßlions by my owne, 
[120]Which then moft fought, where moll might not be 
ßeing one too many by my wearie felfe, found : 

Purfued my humor, not purfuing his. 
And gladly fliunned, who gladly fled from me. 

Mounia, Many a morning hath he ihere bin feene, 



With 



rtA^B^M^kkfl 



94 ßd? farther /iBC Falhers D Falhers «R furlher 96 ff. R [Exeunt 
Friiice and Capulet, etc.] 97 ß Mounta, yÄ) 3foun, de MounL 
R La. Moun. 104 ß fwoong ydsA)K fwong 106 ö Ihrua 110 /? I am 
yöeJDVi am I 113 ß driue yöeA draue BGDB drave 114 ßyde 
Syramour JDR Sycamour 115 ß this Citie fide yd€A)K this City fide 

[16] 



[«] 
[I, t] 

Your liues (hall pay the ranfome of your fault: rinco"! 

For Ihis time euery man depart in peace. ' ^ 

Comc Capulet come you along with me, 

And Mountague, come you this afternoone, 

To know cur farther pleafure in this cafe, 

To old free Towne our common iudgement place, 

Once more on paine of death each man depart. Exeunt. 

M. wife: Who fet this auncient quarre! firft abroach? 
Speake Nephew, were you by when it began? 

Benno: Here were the feruants of your aduerfaries, 
And yours clofe fighting ere I did approch. 



Wife: Ah where is Romeo, faw you him to day? 
Right glad I am he was not at this fray. 

Ben: Madame, an houre before the worlhipt funne 
Peept tbrough the golden window of the Eaft, 
A troubled thought drew me from companie: 
Where ynderneath the groue Sicamoure, 
That Weftward rooteth from the Cities fide, 
So early Walking might I fee your fonne. 
I drew towards him, but he was wäre of me, 
And drew into the thicket of the wood : 
I noting bis afire6lions by mine owne, 
That moft are bufied when th' are moft alone, 

Purfued my honor, not purfuing bis. 



120 ßydeK found: B fouud CDR rounil, 121 ßyÄ)Vi too d to 122 
ß humor de? humour yhC lionour AD llonour R Humour 123 ßyd 
(bunncd A Ihuim'd CDR Ihun'd 
[*7] [2] 



[1, 1.] 



Moun: Black and porteutious muft this bonor proue, 
VnleiTe good counfaile doo the caufe remooue,- 

Ben: Why teil me Vncle do you know Ihe caufe? 

Enter Romeo. 

Moun : I neyther know it nor can learne of bim. 



Ben: See wbere be is, but ftand you botb afide, 
Ue know bis grieuance, or be mucb denied. H 
rino. a] Mount: I would thou wert fo bappie by tby ftay 
Lp-8.Jxo beare true (hrift. Come madame lets away. 

Benno: Good morrow Cofen. 
Romeo: Is the day fo young? 
Ben: But new llroke nine. 
Romeo: Ay me, fad bopes feeme long. 
Was that my Fatber tbat went bence fo faft? 

Ben: It was, wbat forrow lengtbens Romeos boures? 



125 ßydeJB mornings CD morning R Morning ß deawe y(3)JB deaw 
G dew DR Dew 134 ßyM porlendoas d protendous GDR porlen- 
lous 139 ßyöECm other A olhers 140 ß he is yJ) he bis 
[18] 
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of Romeo and luliet [9] 

With teares augmenting the freßi mornings deawe, [l^] 

Adding to cloudcs, more clowdes wilh bis deepe fighes, 

But all fo foone as the alcheering Sunne, 

Should in the farthelt Eall begin to draw, 

The fliadie curtaines from Auroras bed, 

Away from light Iteales home my heauie Tonne, [130] 

And priuate in bis Chamber pennes bimfelfe, 

Shuts vp bis windowes, locks faire day-light out, 

And makes bimfelfe an artificiall night: 

Blacke and portendous muft tbis bumor proue, 

Ynlelfe good counfell niay the caufe remouc. [135] 

Beji. My Noble Vncle do you know the caufe? 

Moun, I neither know it, nor can learne of bim. 

Ben. Haue you importunde bim by any möanes? 

3foun, Both by my felfe and many other friends, 
But he is owne affeftions counfeller, [140] 

Is to bimfelfe (I will not fay bow truc) 
But to bimfelfe fo fecret and fo clofe, 
So farre from founding and difcouerie, 
As is the bud bit with an enuious worme, 

Ere he can fpread bis fweete leaues to the ayre, [145] 

Or dedicate bis bewty to the fame. 
Could we but learne from wbence bis forrows grow, 
We would as willingly giue eure as know. 

Enier Romeo. 

Benu, See wbere he comes, fo pleafe you llep afide, 
Ile know bis greeuance or be much denide. ' [150| 

Moun. 1 would thou wert fo happie by tby llay, 
To beare true (hrift, come Madam lets away. 

ExeunU 

Benuol. Good morrow Coufin. 

Romeo. Is the day ib young? 

Ben. But new (trooke nine. [I55| 

Romeo. Ay me, fad boures feeme long: 
Was that my father that went bence fo fall? 

Ben. It was: wbat fadnefle lengthens Romeos houres? 

B Rom. Not 



i hce bis R he, bis 146 ßyds&Vi fame. P fun. 155 /^/di4) 

llrooke CD ftrook R Aruck 156 /?/dCD Ay me, M Ayc me R Ali 
me 157 A henec 

[19] [2*] 



[ß] 

[10] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Ro, Not hauing that, which hauing, makes the (horU 
[160] Ben, In loue. 

Rom, Out. 

Den, OC loue. 

Roin, Out of her fauour where I am in loue. 

Ben, Alas that loue fo genlle in his view, 
[16S] Should be fo tiranuous and rough in proofe. 

Romeo, Alas Ihat loue, whofe view is muffled Hill, 
Should without eyes, fee pathwaies to his will: 
Where fliall we dine? ö mel what fray was hcre? 
Yet teil me not, for I haue heard it all: 
[17ö]Heres much to doe wilh hate, but raore with loue: 
Why then 6 brawling loue, 6 louing hate, 
any thing of nothing firft created: 
heauie lightneffe, ferious vanitie, 
Mifliapen Chaos of welfeeing formes, 
[175] Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fier, ficke healtb. 
Still waking ileepe, that is not what it is. 
This loue feele I, that feele no loue in this, 
Doell thou not laugh? 

Benu, No Coze, ( rather weepe. 
[180] Rom, Good heart at what? 

Ben. AI thy good harts opprefßon. 

Romeo. Why fuch is loues Iranfgrefsion. 
Griefes of mine owne lie heauie in my breall, 
Which thou wilt propogate to haue it preaft, 
[18»] With more of Ihine, this loue that thou hall fliowne, 
Doth ad more griefe, too too much of mine owne. 
Loue is a fmoke made with the fume of fighes, 
Being purgd, a fire fparkling in louers eies, 
Being vext, a fea nourißit with louing teares, 
[190] What is it elfe? a madnefle, moll difcreete, 
A choking gall, and a preferuing fweet: 
Farewell my Coze. 

Ben. Soft I will goe along* 

And if you leaue me fo, you do me wrong. 

But 



159 ßydm niort. & Ihorl 161 ßyÄS Out. R Out — 162 ßyöÄ) [.] 

R [?] 168 ^ö me! öyÄ) me: R mel 172 ßySOM. 

lliing of iB thing, of ßySk created: BCDR create: 174 ßyk wel- 
feeing dB wclfeeming CDR well-feeming 176 ßydk Still BCDR Slill- 
ß is. yiDR is: 177 ßy this, iDR this. 182 P ftich Benvolio is 

[20] 



[«] 
[1, 1-] 

Romeo: Not hauing that, which hauing makes them 

Ren: In loue. fliort. 

Ro?neo : Out. 

Ben: Of loue. 

Ro: Out of her fauour where 1 am in loue. 

Ben: Alas that loue fo gentle in her view, 
Should be (o tyrranous and rough in proofe. 

Ro: Alas that loue whofe view is mufOed Hill, 
Should without lawes giue path-waies to our will: 
Where fliall we dine? Gods me, what fray was here? 
Yet teil me not for I haue heard it all, 
Heres much to doe with hate, but more with loue. 
Why then, brawling loue, louing hate, 
anie thing, of nothing firll createl 
heauie lightnes ferious yanitiel 
Milhapen Ctfos of heu feeming thinges, 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fire, ficke health, 
Still waking fleepe, that is not what it is: 
This loue feele 1, which feele no loue in this. 
Doell thou not laugh? 

Ren: No cofe I rather weepe. 

Rofn: Good hart at what? 

Ben: At thy good hearts opprefBon. 

Ro: Why fuch is loues tranfgreflion, || 
Griefes of mine owne lie heauie at my hart, fiDccil 

Which thou wouldft propagate to haue them prell 
With more of thine, this griefe that Ihou hau (bowne, 
Doth ad more griefe to too much of mine owne. 
Loue is a fmoke raifde with the fume of fighes 
Being purgde, a fire fparkling in louers eyes: 
Being vext, a fea raging with a louers tears. 
What is it elfe? A madnes moll difcreet, 

A choking gall, and a preferuing fweet. Farewell Cofe, 

Ben: Nay lle goe along. 
And if you hinder me you doo me wrong. 



184 /? propogale ceiL propagate ßy preall, JB preaft CDR prell 

185 ßyöK Ihowne D fliewn 186 ß too too ceiL lo too 187 
ßyöJBG made wilh DR made of 188 P pulTd ceit. purgd D fparling 
189 ßydk louing BCDR loving 192 R add. Going. 194f ß But 
y Tut 
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[1, 1.] 

Bo: Tut I haue loll my felfe I am not here, 
This is not Romeo, hee's fome other wliere. 

Ben: Teil me in fadnes whome flie is you loue? 

Bo: What (hall I grone and teil thee? 

Ben: Why no, but fadly teil nie who. 

Bo: Bid a fickman in fadnefs make bis will. 
Ah Word ill vrgde to one tbat is fo ill. 
In fadnes Cofen I doo loue a woman. 

Ben: 1 aimde fo right, vfhen as you faid you lou'd. 

Bo: A right good mark-man, and [hee*s faire I loue. 

Ben: A right faire marke faire Cofe is foonefl bit. 

Bo: But in tbat hit you miHe, (hee'le not be bit 
With Cupids arrow, (hee bath Dianaes wit, 
And in llrong proofe of chaftitie well arm'd: 
Gainll Cupids childißi bow fhe liues vnharm'd, 
Sheelc not ahide the ßedgc of louing tearmes, 
Nor ope her lap to Saint feducing gold, 
Ah Ihe is rieh in beautie, only poore, 
That when (he dies with beautie dies her Rore. Exeu. 



195 ßySM Tut CDR But 200 d« Bid a . . . make cetL k ... makcs 

ßyöA in BCDR in good R will celi. will : 201 ßydk A word 

BCDR 0, Word R ill — ceil. ill : 204 ß mark man yJB marke man 
ö marke-man G marks-man DR Marksman 208 ßyd armd, A) arm*d : 
R arm'd; 209 ßd vncharmd v vnch armd A vncharm'd BCDR un- 
charmM P encharm'd 211 ßyöCM bide iB bid 212 ^yßCDR ope 
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Ol Romeo and luliet. [ii] 

ßom. Tut I haue loll my felfe, I am not here, x [195] 

This is not Romeo, hees fome other where. 

Ben. Teil me in fadnefle, who is that you loue? 

Ro. What fliall I grone and teil thee? 

Ben. Grone, why no: but fadly teil me who. 

Ro. A ficke man in fadnelTe makes bis will: [200] 

A word ill vrgd to one that is fo iU: 
In fadnelTe Cozin, I do loue a woman. 

Ben, I aymde fo neare, wben I fuppofde you lou'd. 

Rom. A right good mark man, and fliees faire 1 loue. 

Ben. A right faire marke faire Coze is foonell bit. [205] 

Romeo. Weil in that bit you mifle, (heel not be bit 
With Cupids arrow, flie bath Dians wit: 
And in Itrong proofe of cbaftitie well armd, 
From loues weak cbildifli bow (he liues ynchannd. 

Shee will not Ilay the liege of louing tearmes,' [210] 

Nor bide Ih' incounter of aflailing eies. 
Nor ope her lap to fain6t feducing gold, 
(he is rieh in bewtic, onely poore, 
That wben (he dies, with bewtie dies her (tore. 

Ben. The (he bath fworn, that (he will (lil liue cbaft? [215] 

Ro. She bath, and in that fparing, make huge wafte: 
For bewtie (leru'd with her feueritie, 
Cuts bewtie oiT from all pofteritie. 
She is too faire, too wife, wifely too faire, 

To merit blilfe by making me difpaire: [220] 

Shee bath forfworne to loue, and in that vow, 
Do I liue dead, that liue to teil it now. 

Ben. Be rulde by me, forget to (hinke of her. 

Ro. teach me bow I Ihould forget to thinke. 

Ro. By giuing libertie vnto Ihine eyes, [225] 

Examine other bewties. 

Ro. Tis the way to call her» (exqwifit) in queftion more, 
Thefe bappie maskes that kis faire Ladies browes, 
Being black, puts vs in mind they bide the faire: 

He that is ftrooken blind, cannot forget [230]^ 

B 2 The 



A open ßyd gold, JDR Gold: 214 d om.ttat 216 ßyk make 
<JBDR makes C make« ß wafte: yd waft: M waft? D wafte? 
R wafte. 217 ßyök fteru'd BC fterv'd DR ftarv'd 219 d to faire 
A wifewi:fely P too wifely fair 220 ßy difpaire ö defpaire 225 ßyRo. 
ii>R Ben. 229 ßyölö puts CDR put 230 ßyd3 ftrooken CDR ftrucken 
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[12] The most lamentable Tragedie 

The precious Ireafure of bis eye-fight loil^ 
Shew me a miftreiTe that is pafßng faire, 
What doth her bewtie ferue but as a nole, 
Where I may read who paft that palling faire: 
f 23tf] Farewel, thou canft not teach me to forget, 

Ben, lle pay that do6trine, or elfe die in debt. Excunt 

Enter Capulet, Countie Paris, and tke Clowne. 

Cup. But Mountague is bound as well as I, 

In penaltie alike, and tis not hard I thiuke, 

For men fo old as we to keepe the peace. 
[240] par, Of hönourable reckoning are you both. 

And pitlie tis you liu'd at ods fo long: 

But now my Lord, what fay you to my fute? 

Capu. But faying ore what I haue faid before, 

My child is yet a llraunger in the world, 
|244^] Shee hath not feene the chaunge of fourteen yeares^ 

Let two more Sommers wither in their pride, 

Ere we may Ihinke her ripe to be a bride. 

Pari. Younger then fhe, are happie molhers made. 
Capu, And too foone mard are thofe fo early made: 
[2»0] Barth hath fwallowed all my hopes but Ihe, 

Shees the hopefuU Lady of my earth, 

But wooe her gentle Paris^ get her hart, 

My will to her confent, is but a part. 

And Ihee agreed, within her fcope of choife ~ 
[aKöJLyes my confent, and faire according voyce: 

This night I hold, an old accuftomd feaft, 

Whereto 1 haue inuited many a guell: 

Such as i loue, and you among the Rore, 

One more, mofl welcome makes my number more: 
[260] At my poore houfe, looke to bchold this night, 

Earthtreading ftarres, that make darke heauen light: 

Such comfort as do lultie young men feele, 

When well appareld Aprill on the heele, 

Of limping winter treads, euen fuch delight 
[265] Among frefli fennell buds (hall you this night 

Inherit at my houfe, heare all, all fee: 

And 



231 ßyd loft, i» loft: R loR. 234 ßyö faire: A faire. CDR fair. 
235 ßySk forget, BCDR forget. 236f R Paris and Seruant. 237 
ß But de And /uDR otn. 240 ßyk reckoning BGD reckning R reck- 
ning 246 ß Sommers /diDR Summers 249 ßyöÄ^Vi made P married 
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[I. 1- 2.3 



Enter Couniie Paris, otd Capulet. 



Of honorable reckoning are they both, || 

And pittie tis they liue at ods fo long: [p^*^io!] 

But leauing that, wbat Tay you to my fute? 

Capu: What Ihould I Tay more Iban I faid before, 

My daughter is a üranger in tbe world, 

Sbee bath not yet attainde to fourteene yeares: 

Let two more fommers witber in tbeir pride, 

Before die can be tboiigbt fit for a Bride. 

Paris: Younger tban Ihe are happie mothers made* 
Cap: But too foone marde. are tbefe fo early maried: 



But wooe ber gentle Paris^ get ber heart, 
My Word to ber confent is but a part. 



Tbis nigbt I bold an old accullom'd Feait, 
Wbereto I baue inuited many a gueft, 
Such as I loue: yet you among tbe Ilore, 
One more moft welcome makes tbe number more. 
At my poore boufe you fliall bebold tbis night, 
Eartb treadding Itars, that make darke beauen ligbt: 
Such comfort as doo lully youngmen feele, 
Wben well apparaild Aprill on tbe beele 
Of lumping winler treads, euen fuch deligbts 
Amongll frelh female buds (hall you tbis nigbt 
Inberit at my boufe, beare all, all fee. 



250 ßyk £arth halb dU) The earth hath BGDR Earlh up hath 

251 ßy Shees A Shee's dcBCDR She is 253 ß pari. yöÄiYi pari, 
254 ßy8eÄ^Vi And ß agrced ydÄi^ agree 258 o as loue {om, 1) 
259 ßyöÄ) One R Onee ßyS^K ,moll welcome öe (moft welcome) 
263 ß heele, yöM beele GDR heel 265 ßy fennell 8k Fennell 
BGDR Female 
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[I, 2,1 

And like her moll, whofe raerite moll [halbe. 

Such amongll view of many myne beeing one, 

May flaiul in niimber Ihough in reckoning none. 

Enter Serui/tgmen. 

Wherc are you firra, goe Irudge about 

Through faire Verona Ilreets, and feeke Ihem oüt: 

Whofe names are wrilten here and to Ihem fay, 

My houfe and welcome at their pleafnre ftay. 

Exeunt, 

Ser: Seeke them out whofe names are written here, 

Inc. a] and yet I knowe not who are written here : I muA to 

^"•-^Ihe learned to learne of them, Ihafs as much to fay, as 

the Taylor mull mcddle witli bis Lalle, the Shoomaker 

with bis needle, the painter witb bis nets, and the Filber 

witb bis Penfill, I mult to the learned. 

E!nfer Benuolio and Romeo. 

Ben: Tut man one fire burnes out anotbers burning, 
One paine is lelTned witb anotbers anguifh: 
Turne backward, and be bolp witb backward turning, 
One defperate griefe eures witb anotbers languifh. 
Take thou fome new infe6lion to thy eye. 
And the ranke poyfon of the old will die. 

Romeo: Your Planton leafe is excellent for that. 

Ben: For whal? 

Romeo: For your broken fliin. 

Ben: Wby Romeo art thou mad? 

Rom: Not mad, but bound more tban a mad man is. 
Shut vp in prifon, kept witbout my foode, 
Whipt and lormented, and Godden good fellow. 

Ser: Godgigodcn, 1 pray fir can yon read, 

Rom: I mine owne fortune in my miferie. 

Ser: Perbaps you baue learned it witbout booke: 
but I pray can you read any tbing you fee? 

Rom: I if 1 know the letters ^d the language. 

Sern: Yee fay boneAly, reit you merrie. 

Rom: Stay fellow 1 can read. 



2'*>8 ßyÄ^Yi one öe on /?BCDR view yk veiw d(?) of many, ßyUdYi ,of 
many, 269 ß\S May ß My 270 ß me, yR me. Ä) nie: 273 
ßyÄ) ,on R on 273f R £ir.Cap.Par. cetL ExiL 274 ßV^ wriUen. 
Here it is R wrillen here? It is B Heert it 278 ßyeV here d hoee 
^R om, 279 ßMQ> wril (l muA to the learned) in gootl linic. yißs) 
wril, (l uiuft Ig the learned) in good time DR wril, (I mult lo the 
L261 
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of Romeo and luliet [13] 

And like her. molt, whofe merit molt Iball bee : 

Which one more view, of many, raine being one, 

May Hand in number, though in reckning none. 

Come goe with rae, go firrah trudge aboiit, [270] 

Through faire Verona, find thofe perfons out, 

Whofe names are written there, artd to thera fay, 

My houfe and welcome, on their pleafure ftay» 

ExiL 

Sern. Find thera out whofe names are written. Here it is writ- 
ten, that the Ihoo-maker Ihould meddle with his yard, aud the[275] 
tayler with his lad, the ßfher with his penfiil, and the painter with 
his nets. But 1 am fent to find thofe perfons whofe names are 
here writ, and can neuer find what names the writing perfon 
hath here writ (I muit to the learned) in good time. 

Enfer Benuolio, and Romeo. 

Ben, Tut man one fire burnes out, an others burning, [280] 

One pafine is lefned by an others anguifli: 
Turne giddie, and be holpe by backward turning: 
One defperate greefe, eures with an others languilh: 
Take thou fome nevr infe6iien to thy eye, 
And the rank poyfon of the old will die. [285J 

Romeo. Your Plantan leafe is excellent for that. 

Ben. For what I pray thee? 

Romeo. For your broken (hin. 

Ben, Why Romeo, art thou mad? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more then a niad man is: [290] 

Shut vp in prifon, kept without my foodc, 
Whipt and tormented: and God<]en good fellow, 

Ser. Godgigoden, I pray fir can you read? 

Rom. I mine owne fortune in my miferie. 

Ser. Perhaps you haue learned it without booke: [29tf] 

But I pray can you read any thing you fee? 

Rom. 1 if I know the letters and the language. 

Ser. Yee fay honeüly, reit you merrie. 

Rof/i. Stay fellow, I can read. 

B 3 Re 
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[14] The most lamentable Tragedie 

He reades the Letter, 

[300] S^igneur Martino, ^ his wife and daughters: Cotcnlie Anfelme 

ttnd his bewtious fiiters: the Lady widdow of Vtruuio, Seigneur 
Placentio, and hin louely Neeces: Mercutio and his brolher Valen- 
tine: mine Vnde Capulet his wife and daughters: my faire Neece 
Rofaline, Liuia, Seigneur Valentio, and his Cofcn Tybalt: Lucio 
[^GS\(fnd the liuely Hellena. 

A faire alTemblie, whithcr ihoiild they come? 
Ser. Vp. 

Ro, Whither to fupper? 
Ser. To our houfe. 
[3iO] Ro, Whofe houfe? 
Ser, My MaiAers. 

Ro. Indeede I ßiould haue askt yoii that before. 
Ser. Now ile teil you without asking. My mailler is the 
great rieh Capulet^ and if you be not*t^£ the houfe of Mountagues, 
[315] I pray come and crufh a cup of wine. Reft you merrie. 
Ben. At this fame auncient feall of Capulets, 
Sups the faire Rofaline whom thou fo loues: 
With all the admired beauties of Verona, 
.Go thither, and with vnattainted eye, 
[320] Compare her face with fome that I fhall Ihow, 
And 1 will make thee thinke thy fwan a crow. 

Ro. When the deuout religion of mine eye, 
Maintaines fuch fallhood, then turn teares to fier: 
And thefe who often drownde, could neuer die, 
[325] Tranfparent Heretieques be bumt for liers. 
One fairer then my loue, the all feeing Sun, 
Nere faw her match, fince firft the world begun. 

Ben. Tut you faw her faire none elfe being by, 
Her felfe poyfd with her felfe in either eye: 
[330] ßut in that Chriltall fcales let there be waide, 
Yoiir Ladies loue againit fome other maide: 
That I will Ihew you Ihining at this feall, 
And Ihe Ihall fcant fliew well that now feemes bell. 
Ro. ile go along no fuch fight to be fliowne, 

But 



300 R Signior ßyd{e) daughters JB daughter C daughletr DR Daugh- 
ter R Count 301 ßyd Vlruuio A Vtniuio ß Vtruvio C Vitruvio 
DR Vitruvio R Signior 303 ßyM his CDR ,his 304 R Signior 
305 R tocely 306 C whelhcr 308 ß Whither to fupper? yd Whi- 
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[I, 2.] 

He reada Ihe Leiter, 

Seigneur Marlino and kis wife and daughters, Countie Anfelme 
and his beauteous fißers, the Ladie widdow af Vtruuio, Seigneur 
Placentio, and his loueiie Neeces, Mercutio and his brother Valen- 
tine, 7nine vncle Capulet his wife and daughters, my faire Neece 
Rofaline and || Liuiaj feigneur Valentio and his Cofen Tibalt, Lucio Pincal 
and the liuetie Hellena. 
A faire alTembly, whether Ihould Ihey come? 

Ser: Vp. 

Ro: Whether to fupper? 

Ser: To our houfe. 

Ro: Whofe houfe? 

Ser: My mallers. 

Ro: Indeed 1 Ihould haue askt thee that before. 

Ser: Now Il'e tel you without asking. My Maller is the 
great rieh Caputet, and if you be not of the houfe of Mountagues, 
I pray come and crufh a cup of wine. Rell you merrie. 

Ben: At this fame auncient feall of Caputets, 
Sups the faire Rofaline whom thou fo loues: 
With all the admired beauties of Verona, 
Goe thither and with vnattainted eye, 
Compare her face with fome that I Ihall Ihew, 
And I will make thee thinke thy fwan a crow. 

Ro: When the deuout religion of mine eye 
Maintaines fuch fallhood, then turne teares to ßre. 
And thefe who often drownde could neuer die, 
Tranfparent Heretiques be burnt for liers 
One fairer than my loue, the all feeing fonne 
Nere faw her match, fince firil the world begun. 

Ben: Tut you faw her faire none eis being by, 
Her felfe poyfd with her felfe in either eye: 
But in that Criilall fcales let there be waide, 
Your ladyes loue, againll fome other maide 
That I will fliew you ihining at this feall. 
And Ihe Ihall fcant Ihew well that now feemes beil. 

Rom: lle goe along no fuch fight to be ihowne, 



324 ßy fier d£iBG fire DR Fire 326 ß loue, y loue? A loue: 
BC love I DR Love I 328 /9v Tut you Sek Tut, you BC Tut Tut, you 
DR Tut, tut, you 330 ßyO(€)A) that R ihofe ß waide yJB waid 
G ward DR weigh'd 33t ß maide: y maid, A Maid BGDR Maid, 
332 d Ihiuing 333 ßyöe And Ihe Ihall fcant Ihew well, (ß om. [.]) 
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y8e^ Ihewes CDR Oiews 334 ßyöIR Ihowne GDR (hewa 
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[I, 2. 3.] 

pne. ctl But to reioyce in fplendor of mine owne. 

Enter Capulets wife and Nurce. 

Wife: Nurce wher's my daughter call her forlh to mee. 

Nurce: Now by my maiden head at twelue yeare old I bad her 
coine, what Lamb, whai Ladie bird, God forbid, 
Whers tkis girle? what luliet. 

Enter luliet. 

luliet: How now who cals? 

Nurce: Your mother. 

lul: Madame I ara here, what is your will? 

W: This is the matter, Nurje giue teaue a white, we fnuß talke 
in fecret^ Nurce come back again I haue remembred me, 
thou'Je heare our counfaiie. Thou knowefi my daughters of a pret- 
tie age* 

Nurce: Faith I can teil her age unto an houre, 

Wife: Shee's not fourteene. 

Nurce: Ite lay fourteene of my teeth, and yet to my teene be it 
Ipoken, I haue but foure, fhe€s not fourteene. How long it ii now to 
Lammas-tide ? 

Wife: A fortnight and odde days. 

Nurce: Euen or odde, of all dayes in the yeare come Lämmas Eue at 
night fhall fhe be fourteene. Sufan and fhe God reß all Chrißian foulen 
were of an age. Well Sufan is with God, fhe was too good for me: But 
as I faid on Lanimas Eue at night fhall fhe be fourteene, that fhall 
fhee marie I remtmber it well. Tis fince the earth'- quake nowe 
eleauen yeares, and fhe was weand l neuer fhall forget it, of all the daies 
of the yeare vpon that day; for I had then laid wormewood to my 
dug, fitting in the fun vnder the Doue-houfe wall. My Lord and 
you were then at Hantua, nay l do be^re a hraine: but as I faid, 
when it did laß the wormwood on the nippte of my dug, and 
pn«**"]/«// it bitler, pretty foole \ to fee it teachie and fall out with dugge. 
Shake quoth the Doue-houfe twas no need I trow to bid me trudge, 
and fince that Urne it is a leauen yeare: for then could luliet ^n^ high tone, 
nay by the Roode, fhee could haue wadled vp and downe, for euen 
the day before fhee brake her brow, and then my hufband God be with 



335f R add. [SCENE II. Capulets Ifoufe.] R Enter Lady Capulet, and 
Nurfe 336 R La. Gap. (id. 343 etc.) 337 /9y5(€)iBC yeare D years 
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of Romeo and luliet. [15] 

But to reioyce in fplendor of mine owne. [335] 

Enier Capulets JVife and Nur/e, 

Wife. Nurfe wher's my daughter? call her forth to me. 

Nurfe» Now by my maidenhead, al twelue yeare old I bad her 
cotne, what Lamby what Ladie-bird, God foröid, 
Wheres ihis Girle? what lullet. 

Enter luliet. 

luliet. How now who calls? [340] 

Nur. Your mother^ 

lulu Madam 1 am here, what is your will? 

Wife. This is the matter. Nurfe gine leaue a while, we muH talk 
in fecret. Nurfe come backe againe, I haue remembred me, 
thou'fe heare our counfell. Thou knoweit my daughters of a pre-[3tt] 
tie age. 

Nurfe. Faith I can telt her age vnfo an houre, 

Wife, Shee's not fourteene. 

Nurfe. Ile lay fourteene of my teeth^ and yet to my teene be it 
fpoken, I haue but foure, fhees not fouo'teene^ [350] 

How long is it now to Lamraas-tide? 

Wife. A forfnight and odde dayes. 

Nurfe» Euen or odde, of alt daieit in the yeare c(?7/2e Lammas Eue at 
night fial Jhe be fourteen, Sufan and fhe, God re§t all ChrifUan foulcs, 
were of an age. Well Sufan in with God, fhee was too good for me : But [355] 
as I faid, on Lammas Eue at ?nght Jhall fhe be fourteene, that fhall 
fhee marrie, I remember it welL Tis fmce the Earth- quake now 
eleuen y eures, and fhe was ueand I neuer fhall forget it, of all the daies 
of the yeare vpon that day: for I had then laide worme-wood to my 
dug, fitling in the fun vnder the Doue-houfe W4ill, My Lord and\WS\ 
you were then at Mantua, nay I doo beare a braine. But um I faide^ 
when it did tafte the worme-wood on the nippte of my dug, and 
feit it bitter, prelle foole, to fee it teachie and fall out with the Dugge^ 
Shake quoth the Doue-houfe, twas no need I trow to bid fne trudge: 
and fmce that time Ü is a leuen yeares, for then fhe could ftand hylone, [365] 
nay byth roode fhe could haue run and wadled all about: for euen 
the day before fhe broke her brow, and then my husband, God be with 

his 



340f Äff Ile lay fourteene of my teelh, 

Aod yet to my teene be it fpoken, 

I haae but foure, jjhee'a not fotirleene. 
354 ß Ital /ff Oiall 355 ßeÄS^ too yö to 356 A Lamas Eue 
ßyÄS^ that de then 357 ßyd ihee iDG Ihe DR Ibe, 365 ßyd 
a leuen A a eleuen eBCDR cleven ß hylone y a lone de^DR alone 
367 R om. with 
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[16] The most lamentable Tragedie 

kiit fouiCy a was a merrie man^ tooke vp the childj yea quoth liee, doeft 
Ihou fall vpon Ihy face ? thou will fall backward when tkou hafi more 
[370]tfi7, teilt tkou not lule? And by my holydam^ the prelle wretch teft 
cryingy and faid I: to fee now how a ieafi fhaU coine about: I Warrant^ 
and I fhould liue a thoufand yearesy I neuer Jhould forget it: will tkou 
not lule (juoth he : and prelle foole il ßinled, and faid L 
Old La. Inough of this, I pray tbee hold thy peace. 
[375] Nurfe. Yes madarn, yel I cannol chufe bat laugh, to Ihinke it 

fhould leaue crylng and fay I: and yel I Warrant il had vpon it brow^ a 
bomp as big as a young Cockrcla ßone? a perilloiis knock, and it cryed 
bilterly. Yea quoth my husband, fallfi vpon Ihy face, thou will fall 
backward when thou commefi to age: will thou not lule? It fUnted, and 
U»0]faid I. 

fuli. And Itint thou too, I pray thee nurfe, fay L 
Nurfe* Peace l haue done: God marke thee too his grace, tk0u 
wafi the pretlieft habe that ere l nurfij and l might liue to fee thee 
married once^ l haue my wifh, 
[385] Old La^ Marrie, that marrie is the very theame 
I came to talke of, teil me daughter lullet, 
How Itands your difpofitions to be married? 

lulieL It is an houre that I dreame not of« 

Nurfe. An houre, were not I thine onely Nurfe, I would fay thou 
[390] hadfi fuckt teifedome from thy teate, 

Old La^ Well thhike of marriage now, yonger then you 
Here in Verona, Ladies of elleeme, 
Are made alreadie mothers by my count. 
I was your mother, much vpon thefe yeares 
[395] That you are now a maide, thus then in briefe : 
The valiant Paris feekes you for his loue« 

Nurfe* A tnan young Lady, Lady, fuch a man as all the world. 
Why hees a man of waxe, 

Old La^ Veronas Summer hath not fuch a flower. 
[400] Nurfe. Nay hees a flower, in faith a very flpmor. 

Old La. What fay you, can you loue the Gentleman? 
This night you fliall behold him at our feaft, 
Reade ore Üie volume of young Paris face, 

And 



370 ßyik lule B Met CDR JulUt 371 R Ay (id. 373 elc.) 372 
yi^R and 1 Ibali /}BGDR and I fliould 373 Qyi lule R luUt 
C Julet DR Juliet 374 B pray the 376 ßyöM vpon U- £ on it 
CDR upon its 377 ß bomp yd bompe m bumpe CDR bump 
ßZ perillous cell, perilous 379 ßydk lule? B lulet C Julei? 
DR Juüetf 381 ßyd(ß)IR ftiDt thou G ftent Ihou DR ftiat thee 
B the narfe 382 ßydk too dIGDR to 383 ßydeDK and 884 
[S2] 



^ [I. 3.] 

hu foule , ^hee was a merrie man : Daß 

Ikou fall foncard luliet? Ihou will fall backward wken thou hafi mere 
wil: will thou not luliet? and by inij hollidam, the pretty foolt left 
crying and faid I, To fee how a ieafi fhall come about^ l Warrant you 
if I fhould liue a hundred ytarc, I neuer fhould fargtt it, will thou 
not luliet? and by my troth fhe fiinted and cried f. 



luliet: And llint thou too, I prethee nurce Tay I. 

Norce: Well goe thy waies, God marke Ihee for his grace, thou 
wert ffte pretließ Babe that euer l mirft, might I but liue to Jee Ihee 
married once, I haue my wißt, 

Wife: And that fame marriage Nurce, is the Theame I meant 
to talke of: Teil me luliel^ howe Hand you affe6ied to be married? 

lul: It is an honor that I dreame not off. 

Nurce: An honor! were not I thy onely Nurce, I wouid jmy thou 
hadfi fu^kt wifedome from thy Teat, 



Wife: Well girle, the Noble Countie Paris feekes thee foj his wife. 

Nurce : il man young Ladie, kudie fach a man as aU the World, 
why he is a man of waxe, 

Wife: Veronaes Summer hath not fuch a flower. 
Nurce: Nay he i» m flower, in faith a very flower. 



' ? ■* 



/j€iDR (füce, yi once. 386 oes came 387 ßyi^ itands your difpofitions 
iDR Rands your difpofilion 388 ßyd(€)JB It is CDR 'Tis ßyd(€)JB 
houre CDR hour P honour (id. 389.) 389 de om, ihine 
ßyäCe)JB fay ihou CDR fay that thou 390 de fuckt thy w. 392 
B Varona 393 ßy by my counl. d by my count, e by my count: 
AC .By my count BDR .By my coudI, 397 ßydJBG worid« € world, 
D World — R "World — 401 8 you. can ^ou 4Ä^ \i>^ l?arVS% 
[33] ,V >J\ 
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[1,3.4.] 



JVife: Well lu/ic/, how like you of Paris louc. 
luiiei: 11c looke to like, if looking liking mouc, 
But 110 more deepe will 1 engage mine eye, 
Then your conrenl giues Arenglh to make it flie. 

E/iler Clowiie. || 
Lp^^'isJ Clowne: Maddam you are cald for, fupper is readie, the 
Niircc curit in the Pantrie, all thiuges in exlreamitie, make 
hall for I muit be gone to waite. 



Enler Mafkers wilh Romeo and a Page, 

Ro: What fliall this fpeech bee fpoke for oiir excufe? 
Or fliall WC on without Apologie. 

Benuoleo: The datc is out of fuch prolixitie, 
Weele haue no Cupid hiidwinckt with a Scarfe, 
Bearing a Tariars paiuted bow of lath, 
Scaring the Ladies like a crow-keeper: 
Nor no without booke Prologue faintly fpoke 
After the Prompter, for our entrance. 
But let them meafure vs by what they will, 
Weele meafure them a meafure and be gone. 

Rom: A torch for me I am not for this aumbling. 



404 ß bewties yff beaulies (id. 146. 213. 217. 218. 410. etc. etc.) 
405/imarried ytffeucrall 408 iDR Margen t 412 /? the faire, £ llie faire 
yöM ,lhe faire COR ,lhe fair 413 € many cett. manies 417 ßÖB^ 
Icfle, y lelfe CD lefs, Rlefs! /?y(j£ bigger JD bigger: R bigger; 418 
oes Paris B love. 421^/9 make flie. v make fly. A make flye. 

im 
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of Romeo and luliet. [17] 

And find delight, writ there with bewties pen, 

Examine euery married liniamcnt, [405] 

And fee how one an other lends content: 

And what obfcurde in this faire volume lies, 

Find written in the margeant of bis eyes. 

This precious booke of loue, this vnbound louer, 

To bevvtifie hini, onely lacks a Couer. [410] 

The fifh liues in the fea, and tis mach pride 

For faire without Ihe faire, within to hide: 

That booke in manies eyes doth fhare the glorie, 

Thal in gold clafpes, locks in the golden Ilorie: 

So Ihall you Ihare all Ihat he dolh polTefTe, •^ [415] 

By hauing bim, making your felfc no lelTe. 

Nurfc. No lefle, nay bigger women grow by men. 

Old La, Speake briefly, can you like of Paris loue? 

lulL Ile looke to like, if looking liking moue. 
But no more deepe will 1 endart mine eye [420] 

Then your confent giues Ilrength to make flie. Enter Seruing, 

Ser. Madam the guells are come, fupper fern'd vp, you cald, 
my young Lady askt for, the Nurfe curll in the Pantrie, and e- 
uerie Ihing in extremitie: 1 muH hence to wait, I befeech you 
lollow ftraight. [425] 

Mo. We follow thee, luiiel the Countie Haies. 

Nur. Go gyrle, feeke bappie nights to happie dayes. 

ExeunL 

Enter Bomeo, Mercutio, Benuolio, with fiue or fixe other 
Masicers, torch hcarers, 

Romeo, What (hall this fpeech be fpoke for our excufe? 
Or Ihall we on without appologie? 

Ben^ The dato is out of fuch prolixilie, [430] 

Weele haue no Cupid, hudwinckt with a skarfe, 
Bearing a Tartars paiuted bow of lath, 
Skaring the Ladies like a Crowkeeper. 
But let them meafure vs by what they will, 
Weele meafure them a meafure and be gone. ^ r435j 

Rom. Giue me a torch, 1 am not for this ambling, 

C Being 



(Je make it flyc. B make it flye, CDR make it fly. ßyö{€) Enter 
Seruing, Äff Enter a Seruing man. R Enter a Servant. 423 A cur'll 
ßyd Panlrie iBC Panlery DR Pantry 425 iDR add. Exit. 428 
ßydi€)JBC for DR to 431 ßy hudwinckt ö hood-winckt JB hood 
winkt eü hood-winkt R hood-wink'd 

[35] \y\ 
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[18] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Being but heauie 1 will beare the ligbt. 

Mercu. Nay getle Roirieo, we muA haue you dance. 

Ro, Not 1 beleeue me, you haue dancing Ihooes 
[440] With nimble foles, 1 haue a foule of Leade 
So ftakes me to Ihe ground I caunot moue. 

Mer, You are a Louer, borrow Cvpids wings, 
And fore with them aboue a common bound. 

Rom. I am too fore enpearced wilh bis (haft, 
[445] To fore with bis light feathers, and fo bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch aboue dull woe, 
Vnder loues heauie birthen do I fincke. 

Horalio, And to fink in it Ihould you burlben loue, 
Too great oppreffion for a tender thing. 
[450] Rofn, Is loue a tender thing? it is too rough, 
Too rüde, too boyilrous, and it pricks like thorne. 

Mer. If loue be rough with you, be rough with loue 
Prick loue for pricking, and you beat loue downe, 
Giue me a cafe to put my vifage in, 
[455] A vifor for a vifor, what care I 

What Gurions eye doth cote deformities: 
Here are the beetle browes (hall blulh for me. 

Ben^ Come knock and enter, and no fooner in, 
But euery man betake him to bis legs, 
[460] Ro. A torch for me, let wantons light of heart 
Tickle the fencelelfe ruflies wilh their heeles: 
For I am prouerbd with a graunüre phrafe, 
Ile be "a candle-holder and looke on, 
The game was nere fo faire; and I am dum. 
[465] ^er. Tut, duns the moufe, the Conitables owne word 
If thou art dun, weele draw thee from the mire 
Or faue you reuerence loue, wherein thou (lickeit 
Vp to the eares, come we burne daylight ho. 

Rom, Nay thats not fo. 
[470] Mer. I meane fir in delay 

We walte our hghts in vaine, lights lights by day: 
Tdse our good meaning, for our indgement fits, 



Fiue 



440 ßYÖiß) foule A foale BC fole DR Sole 443 ßydiB) fore iE foare 
CDR foar 444 ß'^{e)Ä^^ fore ßyök enpearced BCDR impierced 
445 ß fore yöeM foare CDR foar ßyde ,and fo bound, ADR ,and 
to bound: BC ,and to bond: 447 ß birthen yöM burlhen CDR 
bürden 448 ßy Horatio. iO Hora, R Mer. ßydJIi burlhen CDR bürden 
451 /J boyilrous yA) boyfterous 6 boiftrous eR boifterous DR om. 
and 453 R Love beal 456 ß cole yS quole 457 8yd beeile 
iDR Beetle- 459 y bctakes ßyd f.] Ä)K \.] 462 ßyö graunüre 
[36] 



[«] 

[I, 4.] 

Beeing but heauie 1 will beare tbe light. 

Mer: Belecue me Romeo I muft haue you daunce. 

Ko?n: Not I beleeue me you haue dancing fliooes 
With nimble foles, I haue a foule of lead 
So itakes me to tbe ground I cannot flirre. 



Mer: Giue me a cafe to put my vifage io, 
A vifor for a vifor, what care I 
What curious eye doth coate deformitie. 



Rom. Giue me a Torch, let wantons light of hart 
Tickle tbe fenceles rufhes with their beeles; 
For I am prouerbd with a Grandüre phrafe, 
Ue be a candleholder and looke on, 
Tbe game was nere fo faire aiid T am done. 

Mer: Tut dun's tbe moufe, tbe Cunftables old word, 
If thou beeil Dun, weele draw thee from tbe mire 
Of this furreuerence loue wberein thou fticklt. 
Leaue this talke, we bume day light here. || 

Rom: Nay thats not fo. 

Mer: 1 meane fir in delay, \^f'i^] 

We burne our lights by night, like Lampes by day, 
Take our good meaning for our iudgement fils r 



JBC Graodfier D GrandQre R Grand-fire 463 R Gandle-lighter 464 
ß U\ yff [•] ß dum. yÖ€ dun. JBG done. D Dun. R Done. 465 
ßySeJB duns G dun^s DR Dun's 466 ßysJBC dun d dnn DR Dun 
467 ßyd(e) Or faue you reuerence loue, A Or faue your reuerence 
loue, BC Or fave your reverence love, DR Or, fave your reverence, 
Love, oes ftickelt 469 de om, Nay 470 ßyd(e) fir in delay A fir 
1 delay, BG fir I, delay, D ,Sir, I delay. R ,Sir, we delay. 471 
ßyä(e) ,lights lights by day:. iOR ,lighls, lighls, by day; 472/!? 
indgement yff Iudgement ßylde) fits, Ä) fits fe ft^?. ^ V>\\& 
[37] 



[«] 

[I. 4.] 

Three limes a day, ere once in her ri^j'ht wits. 

iio: So we meane well by going lo this mafke: 
But tis no wit lo goe. 

Mer: Why Romeo may one afke? 

Rom : 1 dreamt a dreame to night. 

3fer: And fo did I. 

Rom: Why what was yours? 

Mer: That drearaers often lie. 

Rom: In bed afleepe while Ihey doe dreame things true. 

3Ier: Ah then I l'ee queen Mab hath bin with yoii. 

Ben: Queen Mab whats ilie? 
She is the fairies midwife and doth conie 
In Ihape no bigger than an Aggat Hone 
On the forefinger of a Burgomaller, 
Drawne wilh a teeme of little Atomi, 
A thwart mens noCes when they lie afleepe. 
Her Waggon Ipokes are niade ot fpinners webs, 
The couer, of the winges of Gralhoppers, 
The iraces are Ihe Moone-fliine walrie beames, 
The collers crickets bones, the lalh of fllmes, 
Her waggoner is a fmall gray coated flie 
Not hälfe fo big as is a little worme, 
Pickt from the lafie finger of a maide, 

And in this fort Ihe gallops up and downe 
Through Louers braines, and then they dreame of loue. 
OVe Courliers knees: who ftrait on curfies dreame 
OVe ladies Ups, who dreame on kifles ftrait: 
Which oft the angric Mab with blifters plagues, 
Becaufe llieir breathes wilh fweet meals tainted are: 
Sometimes fhc gallops ore a Lawers lap, 1| 
[p!^7*] ^^^^ ^^^" dreames he of fmelling out a fute, 

And fometime comes flie wilh a tithe pigs taile, 
Tickling a Parfon's nofe that hes afleepe, 
And then dreames he of cutting forraine Ihroals, 
Of Ji*eaches ambufcados, countermines, 
Of healthes fiue fadome deepe, and then anon 
Drums in bis eare: at which he ftartes and wakes, 
And fweares a Praier or two and flcepes againe. 
This is that Mab that makes maids lie on Iheir backes, 
And proues thcm women of good cariage. [the night, 

This is the verie Mab that plats the manes of Horfes in 
And plats the Elfelocks in foule fluttilh haire, 
Which once vntangled much misfortune breedes. 
[38] 
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of Romeo and luliet. [19] 

Fiue tiines in (hat, ere once^ in our fine wits. 

Ro. And \ve meane well in going to this Mask, 
But lis no wit to go. E*-^^] 

Mer, Why, may one aske? 

Rom, I dreampt a dreame to night. 

Mer, And fo did I. 

'Ro7n, Well what was yours? 

Mer, That dreamers ollen lie. [^^] 

Ro, In bed a üeepe while Ihey doe dream things true, 

Mer, tlien I fee Queene Mab halb bin with you: 
She is the Fairies midwife, and Ibe comes in fhape no bigger Ibe 
an Agot Hone, on the forefinger of an Alderman, drawne with 
a teerae of utile ottamie, ouer mens nofes as they lie afleep: her [*®^] 
waggöfpokes made of log fpinners legs: the coiier, of the wings 
of Gralhoppers, her Iraces of the fmallell fpider web, her collors 
of the moonihines watry beams, her whip of Crickets hone, the 
lalh of Philome, her waggoner, a fmall grey coated Gnat, not 
hälfe fo big as a round little worme, prickt from the lazie finger of [490] 
a man. Her Charriot is an emptie Hafel nut, Made by the loyner 
fquirrel or old Grub, time out amind, the Faries Coatchmakers : 
and in this ilate Ihe gallops night by night, throgh louers brains, 
and then they dreame of loue. On Courtiers knees, that dreame 
on Curfies llrait, ore Lawyers fingers who ilrait dreame on fccs, [495J 
ore Ladies lips who llrait one kiffes dream, which oft the angrie 
Mab with bliilers plagues, becaufe their breath with fweete 
meates tainted are. Sometime flie gallops ore a Courliers nofe, 
and then dreames he of fmelling out a fute: and fometime comes 
Ihe with a tithpigs tale, tickling a Perfons nofe as a lies alleepe, [500] 
then he dreams of an other Benefice. Sometime Ihe driueth ore 
a fouldiers neck, and then dreames he of cutting forrain throates, 
of breaches, ambufcados, fpanifli blades: Of healths fiue fadome 
deepe, and then anon drums in bis eare, at which he ilarts and 
wakes, and being thus frighted, fweares a praier or two & üeeps [505] 
agaiue: this is that very Mab that plats the manes of horfes inthe 
night: and bakes the Eiklocks in foule fluttilb haires, which 
once vntangled, much misfortune bodes. 
C 2 This 

473 ß{i Fiue tiines R Five things ßyÖEÄ)^ our fine P our five 
481 ßydM a (Icepe COR afleep ßy true. Ä)^ true. 483-508 ßyöeÄi^ 
proa, 484 M om, an ß Agrot y8 Agal J)R Agat- 435 ß oltamie 
;/($£ alomies iDR Alomies 486 D Spoke's 487 CDR Trace ßy fpider 
6 Spider £ fpiders ÄS Spiders R Spider's ß collors y8 collers 
A coullers B coUars CDR Collars 489 ßy^k Philome ßCD filme 
R film B afmall 490 ßy6[ß)m, prickt P pickt ßy8 lazie finger 
A Lazie-fingcr BG Lazy-finger D Lazy finger R lazy Finger 4Qt. 
[39] 



[20] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Tbis is the hag, when maides lie on their backs, 
[5lO]Tbat preffes tbem and learnes them firll to beare, 

Making them women of good carriage: 

Tbis is ihe. 

Romeo. Peace, peace, MercuHo peace, 

Tbou talkit of nolbing. 
[515] Mer. True, I Ulke of dreames: 

Wbicb are tbe cbildren of an idle braine, 

Begot of notbing but vaine phantafie : 

Wbicb is as tbin of fubllance as tbe ayre, 
* And more inconllant tben tbe wind wbo wooes, 
[520] Euen now tbe frozen bofome of tbe Nortb : 

And being angerd puifes away from tbence, 

Turning bis fide to tbe dewe dropping Soutb. 

Ben. Tbis wind you talk of, blows vs from our feines, 

Supper is done, and we [ball come too late. 
[525] Ro. I feare too earlie, for my mind mifgiues, 

Some confequence yet banging in tbe Ilarres, 

Sball bitterly begin bis fearefull date, 

Witb tbis nigbts reueis, and expire tbe terme 

Of a defpifed life clofde in my breit: 
[530] By fome vile fofreit of vntimely dealb. 

But be tbat hatb tbe Ilirrage of my courfe, 

Dire6l my fute, on lultie Gentlemen. 
Ben. Strike drum. 

They march about the Stage, and Seruingmen come forth wilh 
Napkins. 

Enter Romeo. 

Ser. Wberes Potpan tbat be belpes not to take away? 
[535] He Ihift a trencher, be fcrape a trencber? 

1. Wben good manners (ball lie all in one or two mens bands 
And tbey vnwafbt too, tis a foule tbing. 

Ser. Away witb tbe ioynllooles, renioue tbe Courtcubbert 
looke to tbe plate, good tbou, faue me a peece of Marcb-pane, 
[540] and as tbou loues me, let tbe porter let in Sufan Grindflone, 
and Neil, Anthonie and Potpan. 

2. I Boy 

ßyd(€)X a man BG a woman DR a Woman P a milkroaid ß ,Made 
yff »raade 492 d fquirlell ß out amind yöS out a mind «COR out 
of mind 494 ßyd{e)XV Courliers BCDR Countries 495 A dreamt 

496 ß one cell, on 497f ßS breath .... are R brealhs are 

498 R Somelimes (id. 499. 501.) ßS Courliers P Counfellors 499 
y dreame 500 ßy titbpigs ö$ titbe-pigs JB Tith pigs CDR Titb-pigs 
[40] 



[I. 4. 5.] 



Rom: Peace, peace, thou talkll of notbing. 

Mer: True I talke of dreames, 
Which are the Children of an idle braiue, 
Begot of Dothiüg but vaine fantafief 
Which is as tbinne a fubllauce as the aire, 
And more inconllant Iban the winde, 
Which wooes euen now the frole bowels of the north, 
And being angred pufTes away in hafte, 
Turning bis face to the dew-dropping foutb. [feines. 

Ben: Come, come, this winde doth blow vs from our 
Supper is done and we ihail come too late. 

Ro: I feare too earlie, för my minde mifgiues 
Some confequence is banging in the Aars, 
Which bitterly begins bis fearefuU date 
With this nights reueis, and expiers the terme 
Of a difpifed life, clofde in this breail, 
By fome vntimehe forfet of vile deatb. || 

But he that hath the fteerage of my courfe l^^^ifl ' 

Dire^s my faile, on lullie Gentlemen. 



ß Perfons y Parfös deJBC Parfons DR Parfon's /?yrf(€)A a BCDR he 
yd a fleepe 501 ßd(e)Ä)K ihen he y the he 503 R ;of ce/i, :0f ßyd 
fadome JB Fadome G Fadom DR Fathom 504 ßyd(e) eare MG eares 
DREars 506 /? inthe /ffin the 507 /?;/^€AGDR bakes B haks P makes 
ßyk Elklocks rfBD ElÖocks e Elflockes R Elf-locks ßyd(€)JBC 
haires DR Hairs 508 /?y(J(€)A vntangied B untangied C entangied 
DR intangied ßyd(€)hCDVi bodes. A bodes, 512 ßyk (he. de fliee. 
BCDR Ihe— 519 ßyd(e)M inconftant CDR uneonaant /? who wooes, 
ydeA) ,who wooes R ;who wooes 521 ßy angerd de angred iDR 
anger'd 522 ^ff flde P lide 526 ßff yet R Rill 527 ß date, 
yfr date 529 ßydJBG breR : DR Breail, P brealh : 530 ß fofreit 
yff forfeit 531 ßydJBC ftirrage «DR fteerage 532 ßS fute R Suit 
Pfail bSSmServanfs 533ff A)Vi add. i/ieir V^ their napkin, 533fff ßyd 
Enfer ^omeo. Äff Enter SermmL R o?n. 534 ßy{de)Ä) Ser. R 1 Ser. 
ßy{de) Potpan iDR Pofpan 535 med, ßyd [,] iD [?] R [IJ 
extr.ßydk [?J BCD [.] R [I] 536 ßyide)M 1. R 2 Ä^r. ßyd{e) 
He all in iD lie in R ye in 536. 537. ß And yff ,and 538 
ßy(de)A) Ser. R 1 Ser. Syd Courlcnbbert JBC Court-cubbord 
DR Courl-cupboard 539 ßyo peece AGDR piece B peice 540 
ßyd loues e loves A loueft BCDR loveft 541 B Auihonie 
[41] 
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[«] 

[I, 5.] 



Enter old Capulet with the Ladies, 

Capu: Welcome Genllemen, welcome Genllemen, 
Ladies tbat haue their toes vnplagud with Coi*ns 
Will haue about wilh you, ah ha my Miftrefles, 
Which of you all will now refufe to dance? 
Shee that makes daintie, ßiee Ue fweare hath Corns. 
Am I come neere you now, welcome Genllemen, welcome. 



More lights you knaues, and turn thefe tables vp, 

And quench the üre the roome is growne too hote. 

Ah firra, this vnlookt for fport comes well, 

Nay fit, nay fit, good Cofen Capulet: 

For you and I are paft our Ilanding dayes, ♦ 

How long is it fince you and I were in a Mafke? 

Cof: By Ladie fir tis thirtie yeares at leaft. 

Cap: Tis not fo much, tis not Co much. 
Tis fince the manage of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecoft as quicklie as it will, 
Some fiue and twentie yeares, and theu we mafkt. 

Co/: Tis more, tis more, his Tonne is eider far. 

Cap: Will you teil me that it cannot be fo, 

His fonne was but a Ward three yeares agoe, 
Good youths I faith. Oh youth's a ioUy thing. 



542 ßy(d€)Ä) 2. R 2 Ser. R Ay 5i3 ßyid€)JD Ser. R 1 Ser, 
ßff and cald CDR om, and y cald for. 545 /!? 3. y 3, A) \. 
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of Romeo and luliet. [21] 

2. 1 boy readie. 

Ser. You are lookt for, and cald for, askt for, and fought for in 
the great Chamber. 

3. We cannot be here and there too, chearely boyes, [545] 
Be brisk a while, and the longer liuer take all. 

/ Exeuni, 

Enier all the gueßs and Gentlewomen to the 

Ma8kers, 

1. Capu. Welcome gentlemen, Ladies Ihat haue their toes 
Vnplagued wilh Cornes, will walke about with you: 

Ah my miilrefles, which of you all 

Will now denie to daunce, Ihe that makes daintie, [550] 

She lle fwear halb Corns: am I come neare ye now? 

Welcome gentlemen, I haue feene the day 

That I haue worne a vifor and could teil 

A whifpering tale in a faire Ladies eare: 

Such as would pleafe: tis gone, tis gone, tis gone, [555] 

You are welcome, gentlemen come, Mufitions play. 

Mvfick play es and they dance, 

A hall, a hall, giue roome, and foote it gyrles, 

More light you knaues, and turne the tables vp: 

And quench the fire, the roome is growue too hot. 

Ah firrah, this vnlookt for fport comes well: [560] 

Nay üt, nay fit, good Cozin Capulet, 

For you and I are palt our dauncing dayes: 

How long ill now fince laft your felfe and 1 

Were in a maske? 

2. Capu. Berlady thirtie yeares. [565] 

1. Capu. What man tis not fo much, tis not fo much, 
Tis fince the nuptiall of Lucientio: 

Come Pentycoit as quickly as it will, 

Some fiue and twentie yeares, and then we maskt. 

2. Capu, Tis more, tis more, bis fonne is eider fir: [570] 
His fonne is thirtie. 

1 Capu. Will you teil me that? 
His fonne was but a ward 2. yeares ago. 
C 3 Romeo. What 

ß »gentlemen come, yff gentlemen, come R »Gentlemen; come, 
ß Mufilions yöi€)Ä) Mufilians R Muücians 556f JB the ßff they 
557 ßyd{€) A iiall, a hall. Äff A Hall, Hall, y ilgirles 558 ßy6(€)A 
you BCDR ye 559 y Her 564 B om. [?] 565 ßyd{€)JBC Berlady 
DR ByV Lady 566 ßyd man iß man: G manl D ,manl R ,Man! 
567 ß Lucientio: yd Lucientio, AGDR Luceniio, B Lucentio. 568 
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[22] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Ho. What Ladies that which doth enrich the band 
[»7«] Of yonder Knight? 

Ser. I know not fir. 

Ro, (he doth teach the torches to biirn bright: 
It feemes fhe hangs vpon the cheeke of night: 
As a rieh lewel in an Ethiops eare, 
[580]Bewtie too rieb for vfe, for earth too deare: 
So fliowes a fnowie Doue trooping with Crowes, 
As yonder Lady ore her fellowes Ihowes: 
The meafure done, Ile watch her place of fiand, 
And touching bers, make blelTed my rüde band. 
[585] Did my hart loue tili now, forfweare it flght, 
For I nere faw true bewtie tili this night. 

Tiöai, This by bis voyce, Ihould be a Mountaguc. 
Fetch me my Rapier boy, what dares the flaue 
Come hither coucrd with an antieque face, 
[590] To fleere and fcorne at our folemnitie? 
Now by the Hocke and honor of my kin, 
To Itrike bim dead, I hold it not a fin. 

Capu, Wby how now kinsman wberefore ftorme 
Tib. Vncle, this is a Mountague omr foe : you fo ? 
[595] A villaine that is hitber come in fpight, 
To fcorne at our folemnitie this night. 
Cap. Young Romeo is it. 
Tib, Tis be, that villaine Romeo. 
Capu. Content tbee gentle Coze, let bim alone, 
[600] A beares bim like a portly Gentleman : 
And to fay truth, Verona brags of bim, 
To be a vertuous and welgouernd youth, 
I would not for tbe wealtb of all this Towne, 
Here in my houfe doe bim difparagement: 
[605] Therefore be patient, take no note of bim, 
It is my will, the which if thou refpeßl, 
Shew a faire prefence, and put off thefe frownes, 
An illbefeeming femblance for a fealt. 

Tib. It fits when fuch a villaine is a gueft, 

Ile 
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[I, 5.] 

Ro7n: What ladie is that that doth inrich the band 

Or yonder Knight? Hiee doth teach the torches to burne brightl 

It feemes Hie bangs upon the cheeke of night, 

Like a rieh iewell in an Äethiops eare, 

Beautie too rieh for vfe, for earth too deare: 

So lliines a fnow-white Swau trouping with Crowes, 

As this faire Ladie ouer her fellowes Ibowes. || 

The meafure done, lle watch her place of ftand, [p"*^^i£] 

And touching hers, make happie my rüde band. 

Did my beart loue tili now? Forfweare it fight, 

1 neuer faw true beautie tili this night. 

Tib: This by bis voiee Ihould be a Mountugue, 
Fetch me my rapier boy. What dares the flaue 
Come hither couer'd with an Anticke face, 
To fcorne and ieere at our folemnitie? 
Now by the Hocke and honor of my kin, 
To Itrike him dead I hold it for no fin. 

Ca: Why how now Cofen, wberefore dorm you fo, 

Ti: Vncle this is a Mountague our foe, 
A villaine that is hether come in fpi^bt, 
To mocke at our folemnitie this night. 

Ca: Young Romeo is it not? 

Ti: It is that villaine Romeo. 

Ca: Xet him alone, he beares bim like a portly gentleman, 

And to fpeake truth, Verona brags of him, 
As of a vertuous and well gouern'd youth: 
I would not for the wealth of all this towne, 
Here in my houfe doo bim difparagement: 
Therefore be quiet take no nole of bim, 

Beare a faire prefence, and put ofif thefe frownes. 
An ill befeeming femblance for a feall. 

Ti: It fits when fach a villaine is a gueft. 
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[I, 5.] 

Ue not indure bim. 

Ca: He flial be indured, goe to I fay, he fliall, 

Am 1 tbe maller of the houfe or you? 
Yon'le not indure bim? God Iball mend my foule 
You'le make a mutenie amongil my guefts, 
You'le fei Cocke a boope, you*le be tbe man. 
Ti: Vncle üs a fliame. 



Gr^rl ^^' ^^® ^^®' y^" ^^® ^ faucie knaue. 

Tbis Iricke will fcath you one day I know wbat. 

Well faid my bartes: Be quiet: 

More bgbt Ye knaue, or I will make you quiet. 

Tibalt: Patience perforce witb wilfüU cboUer meeting, 
Makes my flelh Iremble in tbeir different greetings: 
I will witbdraw, but Ibis intrufion ihall 
Now feeming fweet, conuert to bitter gall. 

Rom: If I propbane with my vnwortbie band, 
Tbis bolie ßirine, tbe gentle (inne is tbis: 
My lips two blulbing Pilgrims ready Hand, 
To fmootb tbe rougb toucb witb a genlle kifle. 

Mi: Good Pilgrime you doe wrong your band too mucb, 
Wbicb mannerly deuotion fhewes in tbis: 
For Saints baue bands wbicb boly Palmers toucb. 
And Palme to Palme is boly Palmers kifle. 

Rom: Haue not Saints lips, and boly Palmers too? 

hdi: Yes Pilgrime lips tbat tbey muft vfe in praier. 

Ro: Wby tben faire faint, let lips do wbat bands doo, 
Tbey pray, yeeld tbou, lealt faitb turne to defpaire. 

lu : Saints doe not mooue tbougb : grant nor praier forfake. 

Ro: Tben mooue not tili my praiers efl'e6l 1 take. 
Tbus from my lips, by yours my fin is purgde. 

lu: Tben baue my lips tbe fin tbat tbey baue tooke. 

Ro: Sinne from my lips, trefpaffe fweetly vrgdel 



610 ßCi)yen dure 611 ßyd cndured AG endu'rd B endur'd D indurd 
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of Romeo and luliet. [23] 

lle not en dure liini. ' . [ßiO] 

C//pu. He [hall be endured. .%' 

What goodman boy, I fay he fhall, go too, I 

Am I Ihe maller here or you? go too, 
Youle not endure bim, god (hall mend my foule, 

Youle make a mutinie among my guells: [615] 

You wil fet cock a boope, youle be the man. 

Tl. Why Vncle, tis a Ihame. 

Capu. Go too, go too, 
You are a fawcie boy, ift fo indeed? 

This trick may chance to fcalh you I know what, [620] 

You muH contrarie me, marrie tis time. 
Well faid my heaits, you are a princox, go, 
Be quiet, or more light, more ligbt for ihame, 
lle make you quiet (what) chearely my hearts. 

TL Patience perforce, with wilfuU choller meeting, [625] 

Makes my fleih tremble in their different greeting: 
I will withdraw, but this intrufion Ihall 
Now feeming fweet, conuert to bittreit gall. EjcU. 

Ro. If I prophane with my vnworthielt band, 
This boly fhrine, the gentle (in is this, [630] 

My lips two blulhing Pylgrims did readie Aand 
To fmoolhe that rough touch with a tender kis. 

hl. Good Piigrim you do wrög your bäd too much 
Which mannerly deuocion Ihowes in this, 

For faints haue hands, that Piigrims bands do tuch, [635] 

And palme to palme is holy Palmers kis. 

JRo. Haue not Saints lips and holy Palmers too? 

lulL I Piigrim, lips that they mult vfe in praire. 

Rom. Ihen deare Saint, let lips do what bands do, 
They pray (grant thou) leaft faith turne to difpaire. [640] 

lu. Saints do not moue, thogh grant for praiers fake. 

Ro. Then moue not while my praiers effe6l 1 take, 
Thus from my lips, by thine my fin is purgd. 

lu. The baue my lips the fin that they haue tooke. 

Ro. Sin from my lips, 6 trefpas^fweetly vrgd: [645] 

Giue 

£ or (more light, more lighl for Ihame,) BGD or more light, for 
Ihame, R or more light, for Ihame; 624 ßyd (what) iDR .What, 
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[24] Ti\e most lamentable Tragedie 

Giue me my fin againe. 

luli. Youe kifle bith booke. 

Nur, Madam your mother craues a word with you. 

Ro. Wbat is ber mother? 
[650] Nurf, Marrie Batcheler, 

Her mother is the Lady of the boufe, 
And a good Ladie, and a wife and vertuous, 
1 Nurit ber daugbter tbat you talkt witball: 
1 teil you, be tbat can lay bold of ber 
[655] Sball baue tbe cbincks. 

Ro. Is (he a Capuletf 

deare accounti my life is my foes debt« 

Ben. A way begon, tbe fport is at the bell. 

Ro. I fo I feare, tbe more is my vnreft* 
[660] Capu. Nay Gentlemen prepare not to be gone, 
We baue a trifling footifh banquet towards : 
Is it ene fo? wby then I thanke you all. 

1 thanke you boneil gentlemen, good night: 
More torches bere, come on, then lets to bed. 

[665] Ab firrab, by my faie it waxes late, 
He to my reit. 

lulL Come bitber Nurfe, wbat is yond genüeman? 
Nurf, Tbe fonne and beire of old Tybcrio, 
luli. Wbats be tbat now is going out of doore? 
[670] Nur. Marrie tbat I thinke be young Petruchio. 

lu. Wbats he tbat foUows bere tbat wold not däce? 
Nurf. I know not. 

luli. Go aske bis name, if be be married, 
My graue is like to be my wedding bed. 
[675] Nurf. His name is Romeo, and a Moufilague, 
The onely fonne of your great enemie. 

luli. My onely loue fprung from my onely bäte, 
Too earlie feene, vnknowne, and knowne too late, 
Prodigious birth of loue it is to mee, 
[680] Tbat I muft loue a loatbed enemie. 
Nurf. Wbats tis? wbats tis. 

luli. A 
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[«] 

[I. 5.] 

Giue me my Anne againe. 

In: You kifle by the booke. 

Nurfe: Madame your mother calles. 

Rom: What is her molher? 

Nurfe: Marrie batcheler her mother is the Ladie of the 

boufe, and a good Lady, and a ^ife, and a vertuous. I nurft || 

her daughter that you talkt withall, 1 teil you, he that canß^^sfl 

lay hold of her Ihall haue the chinkes. 

Rom: Is ihe a Mountague? Oh deare account, 
My life is my foes thrall. 

Ca: Nay gentlemen prepare not to be gone,. 
We haue a trifling foolilh banquet towards. 

They whifper in kis eare. 
I pray you let me intreat you. Is it fo? 
Well then I thanke you honeft Gentlemen, 
I promife you but for your Company, 
I would haue bin a bed an houre ägoe: 
Light to my Chamber hoe. ExeunL 

lul: Nurfe, what is yonder Gentleman? 

Nur: The fonne and heire of old Tiberio, 

M: Whats he that now is going out of dore? 

Nur: That as I thinke is yong Petruchio, 

lul: Whats he that foUowes there that would not dance? 

Nur: I know not. 

lul: Goe learne bis name, if he be maried, 
My graue is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nur: His uame is Romeo and a Mountague^ the onely fonne 
of your great enemie. 

lul: My onely loue fprung from my onely hate, 
Too early feene vnknowne, and knowne too late:, 
Prodigious birlh of loue is this to me, 
That I fhould loue a loathed enemie. 

Nurft: Whato this? whate that? 
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/ [ff 5. Chorus, n, 1.] 

!ul: Notbing nurfe but a rime I learnt euen now of one I 
dancil witb« 

Nurfe: Come your mother ftaies for you, lle goe a long with 
you. ExeunL \\ 



[p° m"] Enfer Romeo aione. 

Ro: Sball I goe forward and my beart is bere? 
Turne backe dull earth and finde thy Center out. 

Enter ßenuolio Mercutio. 

Ben : Romeo, my cofen Romeo, 

Mer: Doeft tbou beare be is wife, 
Vpon my bfe he batb fiolne bim home to bed. 

Ben: He came tbis way, and leapt tbis Orchard wall. 
Call good Mercutio. 

Mer: Call, nay Ile coniure too. 

Romeo, madman, bumors, paflion, liuer, appeare tbou in likenes 

of a figb: fpeak but one rime and I am falisßed, cry but ay 

me. Pronounce but Loue and Doue, fpeake to my goflip Venus oue 

faire word, one nick name for ber purbUnde fonne and heire 
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Romeo, humours, madam, paffion, louer, 
€ Mer^ Nay l'le conjure too. 

Romeo, liumours, madam, pailQon, louer, 
iBC Nay, Ile coniure loo. 

Mer. Romeo, Humours, Madman, PaHion, Louer, 
D Nay, Fle conjure too. 
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of Romeo and luliet. [25] 

lu. A rime I learnt euen now 
Of one I dan6t withall. 

One cals withm luliet. 

Nur/. Anon, anon: 
[685JCome lets away, the llrangers all are gone. 

ExeunL 
Chorus. 

Now old defire doth in his deathbed lie, 

And young affe6iion gapes to be his heire, 

That faire for which loue gronde for and would die, 

Witb tender luliet match, is now not faire. 
[690] Now Homeo is beloued, and loues againe, 

A like bewitched by the cbarme of lookes: 

But to his foe fuppofd he muH complaine, 

And Ibe fteale loues fweete bait from fearful hookes: 

Being held a foe, he may not haue accefle 
[695] To breathe fuch vowes as louers vfe to fweare, 

And (he as much in loue, her meanes much lefle, 

To meete her new beloued any where: 

But pailQon lends them power, time meanes to meete, 

Tempring extremities with extreeme fweete. 

Enter Romeo alone. 

[700] tio. Can I go forward when my heart is here, 
Turne backe duU earth and ßnd thy Center out. 

Enter Benuolio with Mercutio. 

Ben, Romeo, my Cofen Romeo, Romeo. 

Mer. He is wife, and on my life hath Ilolne him home to bed. 
Ben. He ran this way and leapt this Orchard wall. 
[705] Call good Mercutio : 
Nay Ile coniure tod. 

Mer. Romeo, bumours, madman, paflion louer, 
Appeare thou in the likenefle of a figh, 
Speake but on rime and I am fatisfied: 
[710] Crie but ay me, prouaunt, but loue and day, 
Speake. to my golhip Venus one faire word, 
One nickname for her purblind fonne and her, 

D Young 
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[26] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Young Abraham : Oupid he that Ihot fo tnie, 

Wben king Cophetua lou'd the begger mayd. 
[715] He heareth not, he fiirreth not, he moueth not, 

The Ape is dead, and I muH coniure him, 

I coniure thee by Rofalines bright eyes, 

By her high forehead, and her Scarlet lip, 

ßy her fine foot, Ilraight leg, and quiuering thigh, 
[720] And the demeanes, that there adiacent lie, 

That in thy Ukenefle thou appeare to vs. 

Ben, And if he heare thee thou wilt anger him. 
Mer, This cannot anger him, twould anger him 

To raiie a fpirit in bis millrefle circle, 
[725] Of fome dränge nalure, letting it there ftand 

Till flie had laide it, and coniured it downe, 

That were fome fpight. 

My inuocation is faire & honeft, in bis miRres name, 

I coniure onely but to raife vp him. 
[730] B^n- Come, he hath hid himfelfe among thefe trees 

To he Gonforted with the humerous night: 

Blind is bis loue, and bell befits the darke. 
^^ Mar. If loue be blind, loue cannot hit the marke, 

Now will he fit vnder a Medier tree, 
[735] And wiih bis millrefle were that kind of fruite, 

As maides call Mediers, wben they laugh alone« 

Romeo that flie were, 6 that Ibe were 

An open, or Ihou a Poprin Peare. 

Romeo goodnight, ile to my truccle bed, 
[740] This field-bed is too cold for me to fleepe, 

Come (hall we go? 

Ben. Go then, for tis in vaine to feeke him bere 

That meanes not to be found. Exit, 

Ro. He iealts at fcarres that neuer feit a wound, 
[745] But foft, what light through yonder windowe breaks? 

It is the Eail, and luliet is the Sun. 

A rife faire Sun and kill the enuious Moone, 

Who is alreadie ficke and pale with greefe, 

That 
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[II, 1. 2.] 

youDg Abraham : Cupid hee that (bot fo trim when young King Cophetua 
loued the begger wencb. Hee beares me not. I coniure tbee by 
Rofalindes brigbt eye, bigb forebead, and fcarlet Up, ber prettie foote, 
ftraigbt leg, and quiuering Ibigb, and tbe demaines tbat tbere adiacent 
lie, tbat in tby Ukenefle tbou appeare to vs. 

Ben: If be doe beare tbee tbou wilt anger bim. 

Mer: Tut tbis cannot änger bin), marrie if one (buld raife 

a fpirit in bis Miltris circle of fome lirange falbion, making it tbere 

to Hand tili fbee bad laid it, and coniurde it dowxie, that were fome 

fpite. My inuocation is faire and boneil, and in bis Miltris name 

I coniure onely but to raife vp bim. 

Ben: Well be batb bid bimfelfc amonglt tbofe trees, '*' 

To' be conforted witb tbe bumerous nigbf. 
Blinde in bis loue, and bell befits tbe darke. || 

Mer: If loue be bUnd, loue will not bit tbe maAe, Rü^is!] '^\ 

Novv will be fit vnder a medier tree, 
And wilb bis Miltris were tbat kinde of fruite, 
As maides call Mediers wben tbey laugb alone. 
Ab Romeo tbat Ibe were, ab tbat Ibe were 
An open Et catteray tbou a poprin Peare. 
Romeo God nigbt, il'e lo my trundle bed: 
Tbis field bed is too cold for mee* 

Come lets away, for tis but vaine, 

To feeke bim bere tbat meanes not to be found. 

Ro: He iells at fcars tbat neuer feit a wound: 
But foft, wbat ligbt fortb yonder window breakes? 
U is tbe Eaft, and luliet is tbe Sunne, 
Arife faire Sunne, and kill tbe enuious Moone 
Tbat is alreadie ficke, and pale witb griefe: 
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[11,2.] 

That Ihou her maid, art far niore faire than (he. 
ße Dot her maide ßnce (tie is enuions, 
Her veftall liuerie is but pale and greene, 
And none but fooles doe weare it, caA it off» 

She fpeakes, but Ihe fayes nothing. What of that? 
Her eye difcourfeth, I will anfwere it. 
I am (00 boid, tis not to ine ihe fpeakes, 
Two of the faireft Aarres in all Ihe fkies, 
Hauing fome bufines, do entreat her eyes 
To twinckle in their fpheares tili they retume. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her iiead, 
The brightnes of her cheekes would Ihame thofe ftai^s: 
As day-light do(h a Lampe, her eyes in heauen, 
Would througli (he airie region ftreame fo bright, 
Thal birdes would fing, and thinke it were not night. 
Oh now Ihe leanes her cheekes vpon her band, 
Iwould 1 were the gloue (o that fame band, |] 
Pp" w!] That I might kififö that checke. 
lul: Ay me. 

Rom-. She fpeakes, oh fpeake againe bright Angell: 

For thou art as giorious to this night beeing ouer my head, 

As is a winged meifenger of heauen 
Vnto (he white vpturned woondring eyes, 
Or mortals (hat (all backe to gaze on bim, 
When he belirides the laße pacing cloudes, 
And failes vpon the bofome of the aire. 

Iu(: Ah Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Denie thy Father, and refufe tby name, 
Or if thou will not he but fworne my loue, 
And Il'e no longer be a CapuleU 

Rom: Shall I heare more, or (hall 1 fpeake to this? 

lul: Tis but thy name that is mine enemie. 

Whats Mountagtie? It is nor band nor foote, 
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[ß] 

of Romeo and luliet. [27| 

. That Ihou her maide art far more faire then flie: 
[750] Be jjot her maide fince flie is enuious, 

Her veftall liuery is but (icke and greene, 

And none but fooles do weare it, caA it off: 

It is my Lady, 6 it is my loue, 6 that ßie knew fhe wer, 

She fpeakes, yel flie faies nothing, what of that? 
[755] Her eye difcourfes, 1 will anfwere it: 

I am too hold, tis not to me flie fpeakes: 

Two of the faireil llarres in all the heauen. 

Hauing fome bufines to entreate her eyes, 

To twinckle in their fpheres tili they returne. 
[760] What if her eyes were there, they in her head, 

The brightneife of her cheek wold fliame thofe Aars, 

As day-light doth a lampe, her eye in heauen, 

Would through the ayrie region ftreame fo bright, 

That birds would fing, and thinke it were not night: 
[765] See how flie leanes her cheeke vpon her band. 

that l were a gloue vpon that band, 

That 1 might toudi that cheeke. 
lu, Ay me 
ßo. She fpeakes. 
[770] Oh fpeake againe br^ht Angel, for thou art 

As glorious to this night being ore my head, 

As is a winged meflenger of heauen 

Vnto the white vpturned wondring eyes, 

Of mortalls that fall backe to gaze on bim, 
[775]When he bellrides the lazie pußing Cloudes, 

And fayles vpon the bofome of ihe ayre. 

luH. Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo? 

Denie thy father and refufe thy name: 

Or if thou wilt not, be but fworne my loue, 
[780] And ile no longer be a CapuleL 

Ro. Shall I heare more, or fliall I fpeake at this? 
lu. Tis but thy uame that is my enemie: 

Thou art thy felfe, tbough not a Mountague, 

Whats Mountague? it is nor band nor foote, 

D 2 Nor 
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[ß] 

[28] The most lamentable Tragedie 

[785] Nor arme nor face, 6 be Tome other name 
Belonging to a man. 

Whats in a name that which we call a rofe, 
By any other word would fmell as fweete, 
So Horneo would wene he not Romeo cald, 
[790]Retaine Ihat deare perfe6lion which he owes, 
Without Ihal title, Romeo doffe thy name, 
And for thy name which is no part of thee, 
Take all mv felfe. 

Ro. 1 lake thee at thy word: 
1795] Call me but loue, and He be new baptizde, 
Hence forth I neuer will be Romeo. 

lull What man art thou, that Ihus befchreend in 
So Aumblell on my counfell? night 

Ro. By a name, 1 know not how lo teil thee who I 
[800] My name deare faint, is hatefull to my felfe, am: 

Becaufe it is an enemie to thee, 
Had I it written, I would tenre the word. 

luli, My eares haue yet not drunk a hundred word» 
Üf thy tongus vltering, yet I know the found. 
[805] Art thou not Romeo, and a Mouniague? 

Ro. Neilher fairö maide, if either thee diflike. 

hiU. How cameft thou bither, tel me, and wherfore? 
The Orchard walls are high and hard to climbe, 
And the place death, conßderlng who thou art, 
[810] If any of my kifmen find thee here. 

Ro. With loues light wid^s did I orepearch thefe 
For Ilonie limits cannot hold loue out, walls, 

And what loue can do, that dares loue attempt: 
Therefore thy kinfmen are no ftop to me. 
[815] lu. If they do fee thee, they will murther thee. 

Ro^ Alack there lies more periil in thine eye, 
Then twentie of their fwords, looke thou but fweete. 
And i am proofe againft their enmitie. 

luli. I would not for the world they faw thee here. 



Rom. I 
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[II, 2.] 

Nor arme, nor face, nor any other pari. 



Whats in a name? That which we call a Rofe, 
By any other name would fmell as fweet: 
So Rojneo would, were he not Romeo cald, 
Retaine the diuine perfe6lion he owes: 
Without that title Ro?neo part thy namo, 
And for that name which is no part of thee, 
Take all I haue. 

Rom: I take thee at thy word, 
Call me but loue<, and Il'e he new Baptifde, 
Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo, 

lu: What man art thou, that thus befkrind in night, 
Docft llumble on my counfaile? 

Ro: By a name I know not how to teil thee. 
My name deare Saint is hatefuU to my felfe, 
Becaufe it is an enemie to thee. {| 
Had I it written I would teare the word. nncai 

luh My eares haue not yet drunk a hundred words '-'** J 

Of that tongues vtterance, yet I know the found: 
Art thou not Romeo and a Mountttgue? 

Rom: Neyther faire faint, if eyther thee difpleafe. 

!ul: How camft thou hether, teil me and wherfore? 
The Orchard walles are high and hard to clime. 
And the place death confldering who thou a|rt, 
If any of my kinfmen finde thee here. 

Ro: By loues light winges did I oreperch thefe wals, 
For Ilonie Hmits cannot hold loue out, 
And what loue can doo, that dares loue attempt, 
Therefore thy kinfmen are no let to me. 

lul: If ihey doe finde thee they will murder thee. 

Rom: Alas there lies more perrill in thine eyes, 
Then twentie of their fwords, looke thou but fweete, 
And I am proofe againll their enmitie. 

lut: 1 would not for the world they fhuld find thee here. 
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[«] 

[II. 2.] 

Ro: I haue nights cloak to hide Ihee from their ßght, 
And but thou loue me let them finde me here : 
For life were belter ended by their hate, 
Than death proroged wanting of thy loue. 

lul: By whofe dire6iions foundll Ihou out this place. 

Ro: By loue, who firll did prompt me to enquire, 
I he gaue me counfaile and 1 lent him eyes. 
1 am no Pilot: yet wert thou as farre 
As that vaft Ihore, waiht with the furtheft fea, 
I would aduenture for fuch Marchandife. 

lul: Thou knowll the mafke of night is on my face, 
Eis would a Maiden blulh bepaint my cheeks: 
For that which thou halle heard me fpeake to night, 
Faine would 1 dwell on forme, faine faine denie, {| 
rino.o-|What I haue fpoke: but farewell complements, 

Doell thou loue me? Nay 1 know thou will fay J, 

And i will take thy word: but if thou fwearft, 

Thou maielt proue falfe: 

At Louers periuries they fay loue fmiles. 

Ah gentle Romeo, if thou loue pronounce it faithfuUy: 

Or if thou thinke I am too eafely wonne, 

Il'e frowne and fay thce nay and be peruerfe. 

So thou will wooe: but eis not for the world. 

In truth faire Mountague, I am too fond. 

And therefore thou maieil thinke my hauiour lighl: 

But truft me gentleman Ue proue more true, 

Than they that haue more cunning to be llrange. 

I Ihould haue bin llrange I muft confefle, 

But that thou ouer-heardft ere I was wäre 

My true loues Pafsion: therefore pardon mc. 

And not impute this yeelding to light loue, 

Which the darke night hath fo difcouered. 

Ro: By yonder bleffed Moone i fweare, 
That tips with filuer all thefe fruit trees tops. 

lul: fweare not by the Moone the ynconftant Moone, 
That monthlie changelh in her circled orbe, 
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of Romeo and luUet [29] 

[820] Ro. 1 haue nights cloake to hide me frö their eies 

And but thou loue me, let them finde me here, 

My life were better ended by Iheir hate, 

Then death proroged wanting of thy loue. 

lu. By whofe direäion foundlt thou out this place? 
[825] Ho. By loue that firll did promp me to enquire. 

He lent me counfeil, and I lent him eyes: 

I am no Pylat, yet wert thou as farre 

As that vaft fhore walheth with the farthell fea, 

1 Iliould aduenture for fuch roarchandife. 
[830] lu, Thou knowell the mask of night is on my face, 

Elfe would a maidei» blulli bepaint my cheeke, 

For that which thou halt heard me fpeake to night, 

Faine would I dvvell ou forme, faine, faine, denie 

What I haue fpoke, but farwell complement. 
[835]DoeIl thou loue me? I know thou wilt fay 1: 

And I will (ake thy word, yei if thou fwearll, 

Thou raaiell proue fiilfe at louers periuries. 

They Fay loue laiighes, oh gentle Romeo, 

If thou doli loue, pronounce it faithfully: 
[840] Or if thou thinkefl I am too quickly wonne, 

I!e frowne and be peruerfe, and fay thee nay, 

So thou wilt wooe, but elfe not for the world. 

In truth faire Mountagtie 1 am too fond: 

And therefore thou maiell think my behauior light, 
[845] But truft me genlleman, ile proue more true, 

Then thofe that haue coying to be Drange, 

I Ihould haue bene more Rraoge, ,1 muli confelTe, 

But that thou ouerheardll ere I was wäre, 

My truloue palHon, therefore pardon me, 
[850] And not impute this yeelding to light loue, 

Which the darke night hath fo difcouered» 

Ro. Lady, by yonder blelTed Moone I vow, 

That tips with filuer all thefe frute tree tops« 

lu, fwear not by the moone tblnconftant moone, 
[855] That monethly changes in her cirde orbe, 

D 3 Leaft 
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[30] ne most lamentable Tragedie 

Leaft that thy ioue proue likewife variable. 

Ro. What (hall I fweare by? 

fu. Do not fweare at all: 
Or if tbou will, fweare by thy gracious felfe, 
[860] Which is Ihe god of my Idolatrie, 
And Ile beleeue thee. 

Ro. If my hearts deare loae. 

/tf. Well do not fweare, although I ioy in thee: 
I haue no ioy of this contra6l to night, 
[865] it is too ralh, too vnaduifd, too fudden, 

Too like the lightning which doth ceafe to bee, 
Ere one caii fay, it lightens, fweete goodnight: 
This bud of Ioue by Sommers ripening breath, 
May proue a bewtious floure when next we meete, 
[870] Goodnight, goodnight, as fweete repofe and rell, 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breft* 

Ro. wilt thou leaue me fo vnfatisfied? 

lu/i. What fatisfaftion canft thou haue to night? 

Ro. Th'exchange of thy loues faithful vow for mine. 
[876] iu. I gaue thee mine beforo thou didft requeft it: 
And yet I would it were to giue againe. 

Ro. Woldft Ihou withdraw it, for what purpofe Ioue? 

Iu. But to be franke and giue it thee againe, 
And yet I wifh but for the thing I haue, 
[880] My bountie is as boundleOTe as the fea, 
My Ioue as deepe, the more I giue to thee 
The more 1 haue, for both are infinite: 
I heare fome noyfe within, deare Ioue adue: 
Anon good nurfe, fweete Mouniague be true : 
[885]Stay but a liltle, I will come againe. 

Ro. bleßed bleßed night, I am afeard 
Being in night, all this is but a dreame, 
Too flaltering fweete to be fubltantiall. 

Iu. Three words deare Romeo, & goodnight indeed, 
[800] If that thy bent of Ioue be honourable, 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to morrow, 

By 
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[II, 2.] 
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Leall that thy loue proue likewife variable. 

Ro: Now by 

lul: Nay doo not fweare at all, 
Or if thou fweare, fweare by thy glorious felfe, , 
Which art the God of my Idolatrie. 
And ire beleeue thee. 

Ro: If my true harts loue 

lul: Sweare not at al, though 1 doo ioy in thee, 
I haue fmall ioy in this contra6t to night, 
It is too ralh, too fodaine, too vnaduifde, || 
Too like the lightning that doth ceafe to bee ['"Vi 



Ere one can fay it lightens. I heare fome comming, 



Deare loue adew, fweet Mountague be true, 

Stay but a little and Il'e come againe. 

Ro: blefTed blefTed night, I feare being night, 
All this is but a drearoe I heare and fee, 
Too flattering true to be fuhüantiall. 

lut: Three wordes goode Romeo and good night indeed. 
If that thy bent of loue be honourable? 
Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to morrow 
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[II, 2.] 

By one that Il'e procure lo coroe to thee: 

Where and what Urne thou wilt performe that right, 

And al my fortunes at thy foote Il'e lay, 

And foUow Ibee my Lord through out the world. 



Ro: Loue goes toward loue like fchoole boyes from their bookes, 
But loue from loue, to fchoole with heauie lookes. 

lul: Romeo, Romeo, for a falkners voice, 
To Iure is TalTeli gentle backe againe: 
Bondage is hoarfe and may not crie aloud, 
Eis would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies 
And make her airie voice as hoarfe as mine, 
With repetition of my Romeos name. 
Romeo? 

Ro: It is my foule that calles vpon my name, 
How filuer fweet found louers tongues in night. 

lul: Romeo f 

Ro: Madame. 

lul: At what a clocke Xo morrow [hall I fend? 

Ro: At the houre of nine. 

lol: I will not faile, tis twentie yeares tili then. 
Romeo I haue forgot why I did call thee backe. || 
nnc.a"j Rom: Let me Itay here tili you remember it. 
'■^* -^ lul: I fhall forget to haue thee Rill Haie here, 
Remembring how I loue thy companie. 

Rom: And IVe Ilay Hill to haue thee Hill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

lu: Tis almolt morning I would haue thee gone, 
But yet no further then a wantons bird, 
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of Romeo and luliet [31] 

By one that ile procure to come to thee, 
Where and what time Ihou will performe the right, 
And all my fortunes al thy foote ile lay, 
[891$] And foliow thee my L. througbout the world. Madam. 

I come, anon: but if thou nieanell not well, 

I do befeech thee (by and by I come) Madam. 

To ceafe thy ftrife, and leaiie me to my griefe, 
To morrow will I fend* 
[900] Ro. So thriue my foule. 

lu. A thoufand times goodnight. 
Ho. A thoufand times the worfe to want thy light, 
Loue goes loward loue as fchooleboyes from their bookes, 
Hut loue from loue, toward fcboole with heauie lookes. 

Enter luliet againe, 
[905] ^^^'* Hill Romeo liift, 6 for a falkners voyce, 
To Iure this Tallel gentle back againe, 
Bondage is hoarfe, and may not fpeake aloude, 
Elfe wouid I teare the Caue where Eccho lies, 
And make her ayrie tongue more hoarfe, then 
[910] With repetition of my Romeo^ 

Ro. It is my foule that calk vpon my name. 
How filuer fweete, found louers tongues by night, 
Like foftell mußcke to attending eares. 
lu. Romeo, 
[915] Ro. My Neece. 

lu^ What a clocke to morrow 
Shall I fend to thee? 

Ro. By the houre of nme. 
lu. I will not faile, tis twenlie yeare tili then, 
[920] 1 haue forgot why 1 did call thee backe. 

Ro. Let me Hand here tili thou remember iL 
lu. I Ihall forget to haue thee (tili fland there, 
Remembring how 1 loue thy companie. 

Ro. And Ile ftill ftay, to haue thee Aill forget, 
[925] Forgetting any other home but this. 

lu. Tis almoft morning, I would haue thee gone, 
And yet no farther then a wanlons bird, 

That 
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[32] The most lamentable Tragedie 

That lets it hop a litle from bis band, 
Like a poore prifoner in bis twifted giues, 
[930] And witb a filken threed, plucks it backe againe, 
So louing lealous of bis libertie. 
Eo. l would 1 were tby bird. 
Zu. Sweet fo would I, 
Yet I [hould kill thee witb mircb cherifhing: 
[93tf]Good nigbt, good nigbt. 

Parting is fucb fweete forrow, 

Tbat 1 fliall Tay good nigbt, tili it be morrow. 

lu, Sleep dwel vpon thine eyes, peace in tby brealt. 
Ro. Would I were fleepe and peace fo fweet to reit 
[940] Tbe gray eyde morne fmiles on tbe frowning nigbt^ 
Cbeckring tbe Eafterne Clouds witb ftreaks of ligbt, 
And darknelTe fleckted like a drunkard reeles, 
From fortb daies patbway, made by Tytans wbeeles. 
Hence will I to my gboltly Friers clofe cell, 
[94tf] His belpe to craue, and my deare bap to teil. 

Enler Frier aione with a baaket, nigbt, 
Fri, Tbe grey-eyed morne fmiles on tbe frowning 
Cbecking tbe Eafterne clowdes witb ftreaks of ligbt: 
And fleckeld darkneße like a drunkard reeles, 
From fortb daies patb, and Titam burning wbeeles: 

[950] Now ere tbe fun aduance bis burning eie, 

Tbe day to cbeere, and nigbts dancke dewe to drie, 
I muft vpfill this ofier cage of ours, 
Witb balefuU weedes, and precious iuyced flowers, 
Tbe eartb tbat's natures motber is ber tombe, 

[933]Wbat is ber buryiug graue, tbat is ber wombe: 
And from ber wombe cbildren of diuers kinde, 
We fucking on ber naturall bofome finde: 
Many for many, veitues excellent: 
None but for fome, and yet all different* 

[960] mickle is tbe powerfuU grace tbat lies 

In Plants, hearbes, ftones, and tbeir true quallities: 



Exif. 



For 
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[li, 2. 3.] 

Who lets it liop a litlle from her band, 
Like a pore prifoncr in bis twifted giues, 
And witb a filke ihred puls it backe againe, 
Too louing iealous of bis libertie. 

T{om\ Would I were thy bird. 

////; Sweet fo woiild I, 
Yet I flinuld kill thee witb mucb cberrilbing tbee. 

Good nigbl, good nigbt, parting is fucb fweet forrow, 

• 

That I Iliall Tay good nigbt tili it be morrow. brealt, 

Rom: Sleepe dwell vpon thine eyes, peace 6n tby 
1 would tbat I were fleep and peace of fweet to reft. 



Now will I lo my Gboftly fatbers Cell, 

His belp to crane, and my good bap to teil. 

Enter frier Francis, nigbt, 

Frier: Tbe gray ey'd morne fmiles on tbe frowning 
Checkring tbe EaAeme clouds witb ilreakes of ligfat, 
And flecked darkenes like a drunkard reteles, 
From forth daies path, and Titans ßerie wheeles: 
Now ere tbe Sunne aduance bis burning eye, 
The World to cheare, and nights darke dew fo drie. 
We mult vp fill tbis oafier Cage of ours, 
Witb balefull weeds, and precious iuyced flowers, 



Oh mickle is tbe powerfuU grace that lies 

in hearbes, plants, ftones, and tbeir true qualities: 
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[II. 3.] 

For nought fo vile, that vile on earth doth liue, || 
P"<^1But to the eartli fome fpeciall good doth giue: 

Nor nought fo good, but ftraind from that faire vfe, 

Reuolts to vice and ftumbles on abufe: 

Vertue it felfe tumes vice being mifapplied. 

And vice fometimes by a6tion dignified. 

Within the infant rinde of tbis fmall flower, 

Poyfon hath reßdence, and medecine power: 

For Ibis being fmelt too, m\h that part cheares ech hart, 

Being tafled flaies all fences with the hart 

Two fuch oppofed foes incampe them Hill, 

In man as well as herbe$, grace and riide will, 

And where the worfer i& predominant, 

Füll foone the canker death eats vp that planL 

Rom: Good morrow to my GhoIUy ConfelTor. 

Fri: Benedicite, what earlie tongue fo foone faluteth 
Vong fonne it argues a diftempered head, me? 

So foone to bid good morix>w to my bed. 
Gare keepes bis watch in euerie old mans eye, 
And where care lodgeth, fleep can neuer lie: 
But where vnbrufed youth witb vnAult braines 
Doth couch bis limmes, there golden fleepe remaines: 
Therefore thy earlines doth me aflure, 
Thou art vprowfd by fome diftemperature. 
Or if not fo, then here 1 hit it right 
Our Romeo hath not bin a bed to night. 

Ro: The lad was true, the fweeter reft was mine. 

Fr: God pardon fin, wert thou with RofaUnef 

Ro: With Ro/aiine my GhoÜly father no, 
I haue forgot that name, and that names woe. then? 

Fri: Thats my good fonne: but where haft thou bin 

Ro: I teil thee ere thou alke it me againe, 
I haue bin fealling with mine eneroie: || 
P^^^l Where on the fodaine one hath wounded mee 
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of Romeö and luliet [33] 

For nought fo vile, that on the earth doth line^ 
Hut to the eailh fome fpeciall good doth giue: 
Nor oiight fo good but ilraind ft*om that faire vfe, 
[965] Reuolts from true birlh, liumbling on abufe. 
Vertue it felfe türnes vice beiog mifapplied, 
And vice fometime by Sidion digmiied. 

Enter Romeo. 

Within the infant rinde of this weake flower 
Poyfon hath refidence, and medicine power: 
[970] For this being fmelt with that part, cheares eacli pari, 
Being talled, Haies all fences with the hart. 
Two fuch oppoi^d Kings encamp them Itili, 
In man as well as hearbes, grace and rüde will : 
And where the worfer is predominant, 
[975] Füll foone the Canker death eates vp that Plant. 
Ro. Goodmorrow father. 
/>!. Benedicitie. 
What early tongue fo fweete faluteth me? 
Young fonne, it argues a diilemperöd hed, 
[980] So foone to bid goodmorrow to thy bed : 

Gare keepes bis watch in euei7 old mans eye, 
And where care lodges, fleepe will neuer lye: 
But where vnbrufed youfli with vnftuft brainc 
Doth couch bis lims, there golden fleepe doth raigne. 
[985]Therefore thy earlinefle doth me affure, 
Thou art vproufd >vith fome diftempratiire : 
Or if not fo, then here I hit it right, 
Our Romeo hath not bene in bed to night. 

Ro. That lad is true, the fweeter reft was mine. 
[990] FrL God pardon fin, wall Öiou willi Rofalinef 
Ro. With Rofatine^ my ghoAly fiither no, 
1 baue forgot that ftame, and that names wo. 

Fri, Thats my good fon, but wher haft thou bin th§? 
Ro, Ile teil thee ere thou aske it me igen: 
[995] I baue bene feafting with mine enemie, 
Where on a fndden one hath wounded me: 

E Thats 
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[34] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Thats by me wounded botb, our remedies 

Within tby helpe and holy phificke lies: 

I beare no halred blefled man: for loe 
[1000] My interceflion likewife fteads my foe. 

FrL Be plaine good fonne and homely in thy drift, 

Ridling confefllon, fmdes but ridling (brift* 

Ito. Then plainly know, my harts deare loue is fet 

On the faire daughter of rieh Capulet: 
[1005] As mine on hers, fo bers it fet on mine, 

And all combind, Taue what thou muH cdmbine 

By böly marriage, when and where, and bow, 

We met, we wooed, and made excbange of vow : 

He teil thee as we pafle, but this I pray, 
[1010] Tbät tbou confent to marrie vs to day. 

FrL Holy S. Frauncis wbat a change is bere? 

Is Rofaline tbat tbou didll loue fo deare, 

So foone forfaken? yonng mens loue tben lies 

Not truly in tbeir bearts, but in tbeir eies. 
[10ltt]Iefu Maria^ wbat a deale of brine 

Hatb walbt tby fallow cbeekes for Rofaline? 

How mucb falt water tbrowne away in walle, 

To feafon loue, tbat of it dotb not talle. 

Tbe Sun not yet tby figbes, from beauea cleares 
[loao]Tby old grones yet ringing in my auncient eares: 

Lo bere vpon tby cbeeke tbe Haine dotb fit, 

Of an old teare tbat is not walbt off yet. 

If ere tbon wall tby felfe, and tbefe woes tbine. 

Tbou and tbefe woes were all for Rofaline. 
[102tf]And art tbou cbang'd, pronounce this fentence tben, 

Women may fall, when theres no llrength in men. 
Ro, Tbou cbidit me oft for louing Rofaline, 
FrL For doting, not for louing pupill mine. 
Ro. And badft me burie loue. 
[1030] FrL Not in a graue, 

To lay one in, an otber out to baue. 

Ro, I pray thee chide me not, her I loue now. 



Doth 
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Thals by me wounded, both our remedies 
Wilh in thy help and holy phificke lies, 
I beare no hatred blelTed man: for loe 
My interceüQon likewife fteades my foe. 

Frier: Be plaine my Tonne aud bomely in thy drift, 
Ridling confellQon findes but ridUng (hrift. 

Rom: Then plainely know my harts deare loue is fet 
On Ihe faire daughter of rieh Cupulet: 
As mine on hers, fo hers likewife on mine, 
And all combind, faue what thou muft combine 
By holy marriage: where, and when, and how, 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vowes, 
IFe teil thee as I pafle: But this I pray, 
That thou confent tp marrie vs to day. 

l'rL Holy S. Francis, what a change is here? 
Is Rofaline whome thou didft loue fo deare 
So foone forfooke, lo yong mens loue then lies 
Not truelie in their harts, but in their eyes. 
lefu Maria, what a deale of brine 
Hath waflit thy fallow cheekes, for Rofaline? 
How much falt water call away in walte, 
To feafon loue, that of loue doth not talle. 
The funne not yet thy fighes from heauen deares« 
Thy old grones ring yet in my ancient eares. 
And loe vpon thy cheeke Ihe Haine doth fit, 
Of an old teare that is not walht off yet. 
If euer thou wert thus, and thefe woes thine, 
Thou and thefe woes wei*e all for Rofaline^ 
And art thou changde, pronounce this fentence then 
Women may fal, when ther's no llrength in men. 

Rom: Thou chidit me oft for louing Rofaline. 



Fr: For doating, öot for louing, pupill mine, \^^%\\ 

Rom: And badit me burie loue. ^ 

Fr: Not in a graue, 
To lay oue in another out to haue. 

Rom: I pree thee chide not, Ihe whom I loue now 
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Doth grace (br grace, and loue for loue allow: 
The other did not fo. 

Fr: Oh Ihe knew well 
Thy loue did read by rote, and could not fpell. 
But come yong Wauerer, come goe whh mee, 
In one rerpe6i Ile thy afrillant bee: 
For this alliaunce may fo happie proue, 
To turne your Houlholds rancour to pure loue. Exeumi. 



Etiler Mercutio, Benuolio. 

Mer: Why whats become of Romeo f oame b« not 
bome lo night? 

Ben: Not to bis Fatbers, I fpake with bis man. 

Mer: Ah that fame pale hard bearted wench, tbat Ro- 
Torments bim fo, tbat he will füre run mad. faline^ 

Mer: Tybalt, Ihe Kinfman of olde Capo/ei 
Hath fent a letter to bis Fatbers Houfe: 
Some Cballenge on my lifc. 

Ben: Romeo will anfwere it. 

Mer: I, anie man that can wriie may anfwere a letter. 

Ben: Nay he will anfwere the letters mafter if hee bee chal- 
leuged. 

Mer: Who, Romeo? whv he is alreadie dead: ftabd with a 
white wenches blacke eye, (bot Ihorougb the eare with a loiio 
fong, the vcrie pinne of bis heart cleft with the blinde 
bow-boyes but-lbafl. And is he a man lo encounter Tybatt? 

Ben : Why what is 7)/6(/ii? 

Mer: More than the prince of cattes I can teil you. Ob he is the 

Fp^^l <^ouragious captaine of complemeiits. Catfo, he | fightes as you fing pricke- 

fong, keepes time dyftance and proportion, reils me bis minum reil one 

two and the thirde in your bofome, the very buteber of a ßlken bntton, 

a Duellilt a Duellifl, a gentieman of the very firft houfe of the 
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of Romeo and luKet. [35] 

Doth grace for grace, and loue for loue allow: 
The otber did not fo. 
[103Ö] Fri. Ihe knew well, 

Thy loue did reade by role, tbat eould not Tpell: . 
But come young wauerer, come go with me, 
In one refpeä ile tby adßllant be: 
For this alliance may fo bappie proue, 
[1040] To turae your boußiolds rancor lo pure loue. 

Ro. let vs bence, I lland on fudden baft. 
/>i. Wifely and flow, tbey ftumble tbat nin ftifl. 

Exeunf. 

Enler Benuolio and Mercutio. 
Mer. Where tbe deule (hould tbis Romeo be? caine bee not 
boroe to night? 
[lOlttJ Ben. Not to bis fathers, t fpoke with bis man. 

Mer. Why tbat faoie pale bard bearted wench, tbat Rojafine, 
Torments bim fo, tbat be will füre run mad. 

Ben. TUalt, tbe kifman to old Capulel^ batb fent a leter to bis 
fathers boufe« 
[1080] Mcr. A cballenge on roy life. 
Ben. Romeo will anfwere it. 

Mer. Any man tbat can write may anfwere a letten 
Ben. Nay, be wil anfwere tbe letters maifter bow be dares, be- 
ing dared« 
[1055] Mercu. Alas poore Romeo, he is alreadie dead, llabd with a 
white wenches blacke eye, runne Ihrougfa tbe eare with a loue 
fong, tbe very pinne of bis beart, cleft with the blinde 
bowe-boyes but -(baft, and is hee a man to encounter Ty^ 
baU9 
[1060] Ro. Why wbat is Tyballf 

Mer. More then Prince of Cats. Oh hees tbe couragious 

captain of Complements: be fights as you fing prickfong, keeps 

time, diftance & proportion, he rells, bis minum refts, one two, 

and tbe tbird in your bobme: tbe very bntcber of a fllke buton, 

[1065] a dualift a dualift, a gentleman of tbe yery firll boufe of tbe 

E 2 flrft 
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[36] The most lamentable Tragedie 

firR and fecond caufe, ah Ihe immorlall Paflado, Ihe Punlo r^- 
uerfo, the Hay. 

Ben. The what? 

}fer. The Pox of fuch antique hfping alfe6ling phantacies, 
[lOTOJthefe new tiiners of acceiil: hy lefu a very good blade, a very 
tall man, a very good w])ore. Why is not this a lametahle thing 
graundfir, that >vo ihould be Ihus affliäed wilh thefe (Iraunge 
flies: Ihefe falhion-mongers , thefe pardons mees, who iland fo 
much on the new forme, that Ihey cannot fit at eafe on the old 
[107öjbench. Iheir bones, their bones. 

Enler Romeo. 

Ben, Here Comes Romeo, here comes Romeo, 

Mer. Wilhout bis Roe, like a dried Hering, fleih, flefh, 
how art thou filhified? now is he for Ihe numbers that Pelrach 
flowed in: Laura to bis Lady, was a kitcbin wench, marrie 
|1080]ihe had a better loue to berime her:-Dido a dowdie, Cleopatra 
a Gipfle, Hellen and HerOy hildings and harlots: mabie a grey 
eye or fo, but not to the purpofe. Signior Romeo Bonieur, theres 
a French falutation to your French flop: you gaue vs the coun- 
terfeit fairly lall night. 
[lM5] Ro. Goodmorrow to you both, what counterfeit did I giue 

you? 

Mer. The flip fir, the flip, can you not conceiue? 

Ro, Pardon good Merculio^ my bufineffe was greal, and in 
fuch a cafe as mine, a man may (Iraine curtefle* 
[1090] M^f'* Thats as much as to fay, fuch a cafe as yours conftrains 
a man to bow in the hams. 

Romeo, Meauing to curfie. 

Mer. Thou hall moll kindly hit it. 

Ro. A moft curtuous expofition. 
[1095] ^^f' Way I a"^ the very pinck of curtefie: 

Ro, Pinck for flower. 

Mer, Right. 

Ro, Why then is my pump well flowerd. 

Mer, Sure wit follow me this iealt, now tili thou haR worne 
1^1100] owt thy pump, that when the ^\\\%\t fole of it is worne, the ieall 
may remaine after the wearing, foly ßngular. 
Ro. O 
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Grit and fecoud caufe, ah the inimortall Paflado, the Punto re 
uerfo, Ihe Hay, 

Ben: The what? 

Mc: The Poxe of fuch limping antique aifeding fantallicoes 
thefe iiew tuners of accents. By lefu a very good blade, a very 
lall man, a very good whoore. Why graundlir is not Ihis a mife- 
rable cafe that we fliould be IUI afQi^ed with Ihefe dränge 
flies: thefe faOiionmongers , thefe pardonmees, that liand fo 
much on the new forme, that they cannot fitte at eafe on the old 
bench. Oh their bones, theyr bones. 

Ben: Heere comes Romeo. 

Mer: Without bis Roe, like a dryed Hering. fleih flelh 
how art thoii fifhified. Sirra now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flowdin: Laura to bis Lady was but a kitchin drudg, yet 
Ihe had a better loue to berime her: Dido a dowdy Cleopatra 
a Gj-pfie, Nero and Neuen hildings and harletries: T/iißie a gray 
eye or fo, but not to tfie purpofe. Signior Romeo hon iour, there is 
a French curteQe to your French flop: yee gaue vs the coun- 
terTeit fairely yeftemight. 

Rofn: What counterfeit I pray you? 

Me: The flip the flip, can you not conceiue? 

Rom: I cry you mercy my buflnes was great, and in 
fuch a cafe as mine, a man may ßraine curtefie. 

3fer: Oh thats as much lo fay as fuch a cafe as yours wil conAraine 
a man to bow in the hanis. 

Rotn: A moll cuiteous expofition. 

3fer: Why I am the very pinke of curtefie. 

Ro7n: Pinke for flower? 

Mer: Right. 

Ro?n: Then is my Pumpe well flour'd: 

3Jer: Well faid, follow me nowe that ieft tili thou hall || worne 
out thy pumpe, that when the fingle fole of it is worn the ieftr»^^] 
may remaine aAer the wearing folie finguler. 



Herring. 78 oes [?] ß Pelrach ceit. Petrarch 79 ßy kitchin JBC 
kilchen DR kilchen- 81 d Hellen A hildinfgs ßyk Thisbie a BDR 
Thiaby a C Thi:iby (om a) 82 oes fo, but BC purpofe (om. [.]) 
ßd Bonieur y Ron ieur BC Ronionr e Ron Jour DR Ronjour 83 
d faluation d frencliflop cell, French llop 88 Ä)K o?n. [good] 
89 ßyk curlefie D courlefie BC coiirfie R Curtfie 92 ßyk curfie 
BCD courlefie R Curlfie 94 ß curiuous ^yösX curteous BCDR cour- 
leous 95 B Nay. I ßyk curtefie BCD courtefie R Courlefie 98 
ßyüowerd iD flour'd R llowerd 99 ß mi ydeA) mi, R Wit — 
ßyMC ,now tili D now tili R ,now, tili 1101 ßy foly fingular 
Ä)^ fole-fingular 
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[II, 4.] 

Rom: fiogle foald ieft folie ßuguler for the Angleues. 
Me: Come between vs good BenuoUo^ for iiiy wils faile. 
Rom: Swits and fpurres, fwits and fpurrcs, or lle ery a match. 

Mer: Nay if thy wits runne the wildgoofe chafe, I haue done: 
for I am füre thou hall more of the goofe in one of tby wits, 

than I haue in al my fiue: Was I with you ihere for the goofe? 

Rom: Hiou wert neuer with me for any thing, when thou. wert 
not with me for the goofe. 

Me: lle bite thee by the eare for that ieft. 

Rom: Nay good goofe bite not. 

Mer: Why thy wit is a bitter fweeting, a moft Iharp fauce. 

Rom: And was it not weil feru'd in to a fweet goofe? 

Mer: Oh beere is a witte of Cheuerell that ftretcheth from an 
ynch narrow to an eil broad. 

Rom\ I ftretcht it out für the word broad, which added to the 
goofe, proues thee faire and wide a broad goofe. 

Mer: Why is not this beUer now tlian groning for loue? why now 
art thou fociable, now art thou thy felfe, nowe art thou what thou 
art, as wel by arte as nature. This driueüng loue is like a 
great naturall, that runs vp and downe to hide bis bable 
in a hole. 

Ben: Stop there. 

Me: Why thou would haue me Hopp my tale againli the haire. 

Ben: Thou wouldft haue made thy tale too long? 

Mer: Tut man thou art deceiued, I meant to make it ihort, for I 
was come to the whole depth of my tale? and meant indeed to 
occupie the argument no longer. 

Rom: Heers goodly geere. 

Enter Nurfe and her man. 

Mer: A faile, a faile, a faile. || 
r"*34"l ^^^*' 'lyfo^ two, a fhirt and a ftnocke. 

Nur: Peter ^ pree thee giue me my fan. 

Mer: Pree thee doo good Peter, to hide her face: for her fanne 
is the fairer of the two. 

Nur: God ye goodmorrow Gentlemen. 

1102 ßRo yRo. k^Rom. /? fülle y^(€) foly iBC |Soly DR ]So- 
lely extr, yd [,] 3 ßydx wits faints. 6 wits faint. BGD wit faints. 
R Wit faints. 4 oes Swits ßyd{€) fwits iDR | Swits 9 BCD Thou 
was 1 3 ßyCSe) bitter fweting A Bitter-fweeling BCD bitter-fweeting 
R bitter Sweeting iDR |lt 14 iDG into ßydem in to A Swcel- 
BC fweet- 17 ßsVi broad, ydÄ) ,broad. 18 BCD the cett, thee 
ß€ wide a broad goofe. d wide, a broad goofe. JBC wide, abroad 
Goofe. DR wide, a broad Goofe. 19 J Why? is cett, om. [?] ß now 
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of Romeo and luÜet [37] 

Ho fingle foide ieaft^ folie fingular for the finglenefle. 

Mer. Come betweene vs good Benuoiio, my wits faints. 

Ho, Swits and fpurs, fwits and fpuires, or iie crie a match. 
[1105] Mer. Nay, if our wits run the wiMgoofe chafe, I am doiie: 
For Ihou hau move of the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, then I 
am füre 1 baue in my whole fiue. Was I with yoii there for the 
goof^? 

Ro. Tbou waft neuer with me for any thtng, when tbou wafi 
[1110] not ther« for the goofe. 

Mer, I will bite thee by the eare for ihat ieaft* 

Ho, Nay good goofe bite not. 

Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter fweting, it is a moft Iharp fawce. 

Rom, And is it not well feru'd in to a fweete goofe? 
[1115] M^, Oh heres a wit of Cheuerdl, that firetches froni an 
ynch narrow, lo 99 eil broad* 

Ro. I llretch it out for that word broad, which added lo the 
goofe, proues thee farre and wide a broad goofe. 

Mer. Why is not this better now then groning for loue, now 

[1120] art tbou fociable, now art tbou Romeo: now art thou what thou 

art, by art as well as by nature, for this driueling loue is like a 

great natural! that runs lolling vp and downe to hide bis bable 

in a hole. 

Ben. Stop there, llop there. 
[1125] Mer* Tbou defireft me to itop in my tale againft the haire. 

Ben. Thou wouldR elfe haue made thy tale large. 

Mer. thou art deceiu'd, I would baue made it fhort, 'for I 
was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meant indeed to 
occupie the argumeat no longer. 
[1130] Ro. Heeres goodly geare. Enier Nurfe and her mm. 

A fayle, a fayte. 

.¥er. Two two, a fhert and a linoche. 

Nur, Feier : 

FeUr. Anon. 
[1135] ^«^. My fen FtUr. 

Mer. G^od Fei^ to hide her fece, for her lins the fairer face* 

Nur. God ye goodmorrow Gentlemen. 
E 3 Mer. God 

then € Bow Iban ydÄ^ now» theii B now, than 21 ßyöie) by art 
iORbyApt Ahid 22 /^^^dßiBG bable D bauble R Bauble 2b ßy{öe)m. 
defireft iBC defir ft ßyieJBC lale (ul. 26. 28.) DR Tale Qd, 28. 26 
9 lak R Tale) 26 D om. [bav«] 27 ßS deceiu'd ßydd^H for JBC or 
29f Air Enier Nurfe gnä her man, (ßyde id. 1130 extr.) 32 ß fheri 
yrrfliirl SZßy(ö)[:] iD [?] R[] 35 /!?>'(d)R [.] iD[?] 36 ßyö(€) 
,for JB ?for CB :for R ;for exir. ßyeti [.] ö l] JD [?] 37 oes 
God ye 
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[38] The most lamentable Tragedie 

ükr, God ye goodden taire gentlewoman. 
Sur, Is it good den? 
[Ii40] Mer, Tis no leffe I teil yec, for Ihc bawdie hand of Ihe dyal 
18 now vpon the prick of noone. 

Nur, Out vpon you, what a man are yoii? 
Ro, One gentlewoman, Ihat God hath raade, himfelfe to mar. 
Nur. By niy troth it is well faid, for himfelfe lo mar quolh a? 
[1145] Gstleme ca any of you lel me wher I may find the yong Romeo ? 

Ro. 1 can teil you, but young Rotneo will be older when you 
haue found him, then he was when you fought him: I am the 
youngeft of that name, for fault of a worfe. 
Nur. You fay well. 
[1150] Mer^ Yea is the worft wel, very wel look, ifaith, wifely, wifely. 
Nur. If you be he fir, I defire fome confidence with you. 
Ben. She will endile him to fome fupper. 
Mer^ A band, a baud, a baud. So ho. 
Ro. What hall thou found? 
[1155] Mer. No hare fir, vnlelTc a bare fir in a lenten pie, that is 
fomething ftale and hoare ere it be fpent. 

An old hare hoare, and an old hare hoare is very good meat in 
lent. 

But a bare that js bore, is too much for a fcore, when it hores ere 
[1160] it be fpent, 

Romeo, will you come to your falhers? weele to dinner thither. 
Ro. 1 will foUow you. 
Mer. Farewell auucient Lady, farewell Lady, Lady, Lady. 

ExeunL 
Nur. I pray you fir, what fawcie merchant was this that was 
[1165] fo füll of bis roperie? 

Ro. A gentleman Nurfe, that loues to heare himfelfe talke, 
and will fpeake more in a minute, then hee will Hand too in a 
moQeth. 

Nur. And a fpeake any thing againlt me, Ue take him downe, 

[1170] ^nda were luftier then be is, and twentie fuch lacks: and if I 

cannot, ile finde thofe that Ihall: fcuruie knaue, I am none 

of bis flurt gills, I am none of bis skaines mates, and thou mull 

Hand 

1138 oes Go(\ ye /?de goodden yÄ) gootlen R good-den BG Gent- 
lewomen 39 ßy(de)kD Is it BG ll is R Is is ßy good den de good- 
den il) gooden R good-den 40 ^ yee y de JDR yon 43 iDR |That 
JBG to, mar 44 ßyde? it is well faid ^G il is faid DR it it fad 
JBC to, mar ß qaoth a ? yd qualh a : A quat ha : e quolh a I BG 
quotha DR,quotlia? 45 BG Gentleman 50 iDR |Very 51 dß If thou 
JDfi \l 52 ßyd(e)k endile B envite GDR invile 55 ßS hare ^R 
Hare (^li*; iV/. 57. 59.) b9 ßyd hore £iB hoare GDR hoar, ßy hores 
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Mer: God ye good den faire GenÜewoman. 

Nur: Is it godye gooden I pray you. 

Mer: Tis no lelTe I affure you, for the baudie band of the diall 
is euen now vpon tbe pricke of noone. 

Nur: Fie, wbat a man is tbis? 

Born: A Gentleman Nurfe, tbat God batb made for bimfelfe to marre. 

Nur: By my trotb well faid: for bimfelfe lo marre quoth be? 
I pray you can anie of you teil wbere one maie finde yong Romeo? 

Rp?n: I can: but yong Romeo will bee ^ eider wben you 
baue found bim, tban be was wben you fougbt bim. 1 am the 
yongeft of tbat name for fault of a worfe. 

Nvr: Well faid. 

Mer: Yea, is tbe worft well? mas well noted, wifely, wiffely. 

Nur: If you be be fir, I defire fome Conference witb ye. 

Ben: 0, belike (be meanes to inuite bim to fupper. 

Mer: So bo. A baud, a baud, a band. 

Rojn: Wby wbat baft found man? 

Mer: No bare fir, vnlefie it be a bare in a lenten pye, tbat is 
fomewbat (tale and boare ere it be eaten. 

He walkes by them^ and fings. 
And an olde bare bore, and an olde bare bore 

Is verie good meate in Lent: 
But a bare tbats boare is too mucb for a fcore, 
If it bore ere it be fpent. 
Youl come to your fatbers lo fupper? 

Rom: 1 will. 

Mer: Farewell ancient Ladie, farewell fweete Ladie. 

Exeunt Benuolio, Mercutio. || 

Nur: Marry farewell. Pray wbat faucie miercbaat was tbis tbat was nncai 
fo füll of bis roperipe? ^' '^ 

Rom: A gentleman Nurfe tb^t loues to bear bimfelfe talke, 
and will fpeake more in an boure tban bee will Itand to m a 
montb. 

Nur: If be (tand to anie tbing againft mee, He take bim d^wne 
if be were lullier tban be is : if I cannot take bim downe, ile finde tbem 
tbat (ball : I am none of bis flurtgills, I am none of bis fkaines mates. 

She turnen to Peter her man. 



SeM hoarcs CDR hoars 60 extr ßyMC [,] (JeDR [.] 61 /»«DR Ro- 
meo, will y^C Romeo will <J Romeo, will 63 iDR Lady ; | Farewell 
63f /Jy<J(€) ExemL iß(C) Exit. Mercutio, Benuolio. DR \_Ex. Mercutio, 
Benvolio, 65 ßy(8e)k roperie DG ropery DR Roguery 66 D Gentelman 
ß !iorc 67 /? too y(rf«)iDR lo 68 /Jyde monelh iBCMonelh DRMonlh 
69 oes And a 70 oes and a 11 ß his flurl gills y his flurl gils d bis 
Gil-flurls B her Gil-flurts Ä) his flurt-gils R bis Flirl-gils ßy(ie)A 
skaines mates, G skains mates, D skains-lioiU^. ^ ^VA\tLV*c&aX^^. 
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And thou like a knaue muR ftand by, and Tee euerie lacke vfe me at 
bis pleafure, 

PBi: I fee nobodie vfe yoH at bis pleafure, if I hod, I would 
foone baue drawen: you know my toole is ag foone o«it a$ anotbers 
if I fee time aad place. 

Nur: Now afore God be batli fo vext me, tbat euerie member 
about me quiuers: fcuruie iacke. But as I faid, my Ladie bad me 
feeke ye out, and wbat (hee bad me teil yee, tbat lle keepe to my 
felfe: but if you fliould lead ber into a fooles paradice as tbey faye, 
it were a verie grofle kinde of bebauiour as tbey fay, for tbe Gentle- 
wom an is yong. Now if you (hould deale doubly wilb ber, it were 
verie weake dealing, and not to be ofTered to anie Gentlewoman. 

Rom: Nurfe, commend me to tby Ladie, teil ber I protelt. 

Nur: Good beart: yfaitb lle teil ber fo: ob fhe will be a ioy- 
full woman. 

Ro?tt: Wby, wbat wilt thou teil ber? 

Nur: Tbat you doo proteA: wbicb (as I take it) is a Gentleman- 
like proffer. 

Rom: Bid ber get leaue to roorrow moming 
To come to flirift to Frier Laurence cell: 



And ftay tbou Nurfe bebinde tbe Abbey wall, 
My man Ihall come to tbee, and bring along 
Tbe Cordes, made like a tackled ftaire, 
Whieb to tbe bigb top^gallant of my ioy || 
pnc^lMuft be my condu6t in tbe fecret nigbt. 
HoH, take tbat for tby paines. 

Nur: ,No, not a penie truly. 

Rom: I fay you (ball not cbufe. 
^ Nyj* : Well, to morrow moming Ihe fliall not faile. 

Rim: Farewell, be troftie, and lle quite tby paine. ExU 

1174 exlr. R add, [To her Man.] 76 /?out: I yAff out^ I ßyM 
affoone GDR as foon 80 ßyM((^) quiuers, D quivers : R quivers — 
81 oes bid (bis) BC fay I 83 oes in 84 B Gentlewomen 86 ß offred 
ee//. offered /9ff weake P wicked 88 R Commend ri9;yi. Nurfe») BG ,1, 
80 B onto ßydek [.] BCDR [— ] 93 oes me? 95 d is {om, a) 
ß'/BÄ^Vi is a 96 oes conL 97 R Lawrence" s ceiL Lawrence 98 /^ Be 
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of Romeo and luKet [39] 

Aand by too and fuffier jeuery koaue to vfe me al his plea- 
füre. 
[Il7ff] Pei. 1 faw no man vfe pu at liis pleafure: if I had, my weapon 
Ihuld quickly haue bin out: I Warrant you, I dar« draw alToone 
as an other man, if I fee occaßon in a good quardl, & Ihe law on 
my fide. 

Nur* Now afore God, I am fo vext^ that euery part about me 

[liSO] quiuers, skiu'uie knaue: pray you ßr a word: and as I told you, 

my young Lady bid me enquire you out, what fli8 bid me fay, I 

will keepe to my felfe: but firll let me teil ye, if ye fhould leade 

hejr in a fooles paradife, as they fay, it were a very 'grolTe kind of 

behauior as tbey fay: for tbe Gentlewoman is yomg: and tbere- 

[1185] fore, if you lliould deale double with her, truly it were an ill 

. thing to be ofired lo any Gentlewoman, and X€gy weake dea- 

ling. 

ßom. Nurfe, commend me to thy Lady, and MiftreiTe, I protell 
vnto thee. 
[1190] Nur, Good heart, and yfaith I wil lel her as much: Lord, Lord, 
Hie will be a ioyfuli woman. 

Ro, What will thou lell her Nurfe? thou dooell not marke 
me? 

Nur. I will teil her fir, that you do proteß^ which as 1 take it, 
[1195] is a gentlemanlike offer. 

Ro, Bid her deuife fome means to come to flirift this afternoon, 
And there Ihe (hall at Frier Lawrence Cell 
Be (hrieued and married: here is for thy paines. 
Nur. No truly fir not a penny. 
[1200] Ro. Go too, I fay you (hall. 

Nur* This aflemoone fir, well Ihe (hall be there» 
Rom. And llay good Nurfe behind the Abbey wall, 
Within this houre my man [hall be with thee, 
And bring thee cordes, made like a tackled ftayre, . 
[1205] Which to the high topgallant of my ioy, 
Mull be my conuoy in the Teeret night. 
Farewell be truftie, and ile quit thy paines: 
Farewel, commend me to thy Millrefle. 

Nur. Now 



Ihrieued y(de) Be Ihriued A Belhriu'd B Befhriv'd C BelhrievM DR 
Be (hriv'd 1200 ßyk too, BG to DR to, 1 med. ßy [,] iDR [?] 
2 ßydeP ftay good MC Ray thou good DR Ray thou, good ßyJB 
Abbey C Abby DR Abby- 4 BG the ceif. thee « tackling ßydJD^ 
tackled 5 exir. B [.] 7 iDR ,be ß quit ceff. quiie 
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[40] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Nur. Now God in heauen bleffe thee, harke you flr. 
[1210] Ro, What faiR thou my deare Nurfe? 

Nur, Is your man fecrel, did you nere here fay, two may keep 
coiinfell putting one away. 

Ro. Warrant thee my mans as Irue as Aeele. 

Nur. Well fir, my Miftrefle is the fweeteft Lady, Lord, Lord, 

[l2lK]wheu twas a litle prating thing* there is a Noble man in town 

one Paris, that would faine lay knife aboord: but die good foule 

had as ieeue fee a tode, a very tode as fee him : I anger her fome- 

times, and teil her that Paris is the properer man, but ile Warrant 

you, when I fay fo, fhe lookes as pale as any clout in the verfall 

[1220] World, doth not Rofemarie and Romeo begin both with a let- 

ter? 

Ro. 1 Nurfe, what of that? Both with an B. 
Nur. A mocker thats the dog, nan^e B* is for the no, I know 
it begins ^'ilh fome other letter, and Ihe hath the pretieft fen- 
[1225] tentious of it, of you and Bofemarie, that it would do you good 
lo heare it. 

Ro. Commend mc to thy Lady. 
Nur. I a thoufand times Peter. 
Pet. A non. 
[1230] Nur. Before and apace. 

Exie. 

Enter luliet. 
lu. The docke ftrooke nine when I did fend the Nurfe, 

In hälfe an houre Ihe promifed to relurne, 

Perchance fhe cannot meete him, thats not fo: 
[123K]Oh [he is lame, loues heraulds Ihould be thoughts, 

Which ten times fafter glides Ihen the Suns beames, 

Driuing backe fhadowes ouer lowring hüls. 

Therefore do nimble piniond doues draw loue. 

And therefore hath the wind fwift Cupid wings: 
[1240] Now is the Sun vpon the highmoll hill, 

Of this dayes iourney, and from nine tili twelue, 

Is there long houres, yet Ihe is not come, 

Had Ihe affeäions and warme youthfull bloud, 

She 



1211 /JyJBC fecret, DR fceret? ßy here Alf heare ßy fay, two 
i«C fay two D fay, Two R fay, |Two 12 DR [?] 13 ßyöek. Warrant 
BCDR I Warrant ßySa mans as iD man as R Man's as 1 5 R [ — ] 
cett. [.] oes ihere is 17 /?y(<J)A Ieeue BC leeve DR live A a fee 
Toade, B fee a Toade. bangerer /9y«iDR anger her 17. 18, oes 
fometimes 20 /?y(JC ,dolh «ADR .Doth B ,Doth 23 ßyöÄS A mocker 
f \ mocker, R Ah mocker! ß dog, name R. yA dngsname . R. 
[80] i^. 
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Nur: Peter ^ take my fanne, and goe before. Ex, omneh\ 

Enler luliet. 

lul: Tbe docke ftroke nine when I did fend my Nurfle 
In hälfe an houre [he promift to returne. 
Perhaps ihe cannot finde him. Thats not fo. 
Oh Ihe is lazie, Loues heralds (hould be thoughts, 
And runne more fwift, than hallie powder fierd, 
Do(h hurrie froni ihe fearfiill Cannons moutb. 



d Dogges name . R. e dogges name , R. BG dogs name . R. D Dogs 
name . R. R Dog*s name . R. ßydA)B. ihe no, e tbe no. 24 R no 
cell. Tome 25 oe^f fenienliGus 27 exlr. R add. [Exil Romeo.] 28 
ßd limes Pe/er. y limcs* Peterf e^DR liines. Peter ? 30 extr, ßyide) Exil, 
A) [Exil Nurje and Pete^] R [Exeunl,] 30f R add. [SCENE VI. 
Capulef» Hou/e.] 31 «ACD ftrook ßyöB ftrooke R ftroke 32 oes 
promifed dS mefl. ßy l] Ä) [i] R[~] extr. R [—] cell. [:] 

34 ßyide) heraulds JBC Herauld B Herauid D Heraulds R Heralds 

35 ßydeJBCV^ glides D glide ßd Suns y(^S€)MC Sunnes R Sun- 36 
ßff backe P black oes Iowring 39 extr. ß [J yS om. [,] 40 extr. 
R [— ] ceU. l] 4 1 /^ Is there yöe Is ihree Ä) I tbree R Ay three 
ßydiM houres, yet CD hours, yet R Hours — and yel 
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Enter Nurfe. 

Oh now Oie comes. Teil me genlle Nurfe, 
What fayes my Loue? 



Nun Oh I am wearie, let mee reit a while. Lord how my 
bones ake. Oh wheres my man? Giue me Tome aqua viüe. 

lul: I vvould thou hadft my bones, and I thy newcs. 

Nur: Fie, what a iaunt haue I had: and my backe a toüier 
Ide. Lord, Lord, what a cafe am I in. 

lul: But teil me fweet Nurfe, what fayes Romeo? 



Nur: Romeo, nay, alas you cannot chufe a man. Hees 

no bodie , he is not the Flower of curtefie, he is not a proper 

man: and for a band, and a foote, and a baudie, wel go thj 

way wench, thou halt it ifailh. Lord> Lord, how my head 

beates? 

luL What of all this? teil me what fayes he to our ma- 
nage ? 

1243 ßyi6€)K Slie would BCD Sbe1d R She'd 44. 45. ßydl loue. | 
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of Romeo and luliet. [41] '^. 

She would be as fwift in molion as a ball, 
My words would bändle hef to my fweete loue. 
Ii245j j/. And bis to me, but cid folks, many fain as Ihey were dead, 
Vnwieldie, flowe, heauie, and pale as lead. 

Enter Nurfe. 

God Ihe comes, ö hony Nurfe wbat newes? 
Hall thou met with him? fend thy man away. 
Nur. Peter ftay at the gate. 
[i250] lu, Now good fweet Nurfe, Lord, why lookeft tbou fad? 
Tbough newes be fad, yet teil them merily» 
If good thou Hiamell the niuficke of fweete newes, 
By playing it to me, with fo fower a face. ^ 

Nur, I am a wearie, giuc me leaue a wbile, 
[1255] Fie how my bones ake, what a iaunce haue I? 

lu. I would thou hadlt my bones,- and I tby newes: 
Nay come I pray thee fpeake, good good Nurfe fpeake. 

Nur, lefu what hafte, can you not ftay a while? 
Do you not fee that I am out of breath ? 
[1260] lu, How art thou out of breath, when thou haft breath 
To fay to me, that thou art out of breath? 
The excufe that thou doeft make in this delay, 
Is longer then the tale thou doeft excufe. 
Is thy newes good or bad? anfwere to that, 
[1265] Say either, and ile ftay the circumftance : 
Lei me be fatisfied, ift good or bad? 

Nur, Well, you haue made a fimple choife, you know not 
how to chufe a man: Romeo^ no not he though bis face be bet- 
ter then any maus, yet bis leg excels all mens, and for a band 
[1270] and a foote and a body, though they be not to be talkt on, yet 
they are paft compare: he is not the Üower of curtefie, but ile 
Warrant him, as gentle as a lamme: go thy wayes wench, ferue 
God. What haue you dinde at home? 

lu. No no. But all this did I know before. 
[1275] What fayes he of our marriage, what of that? 

Nur. Lord how my head akes, what a head haue I ? 
It beates as it wou]d fall in twentie peeces. 

F My 

BC a bawdy Da Bawdy R a Baw-dy R tho* 71 /? ile y(8e)k Ile 
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[42] The most lamentable Tragedie 

My back a lother fide, a niy backe, ray backe: 
Beflirew your heart for fending me aboiit 
11280] "Pq ß3jj.|j my (jeath yf\\}^ iaunfing vp and downe. 

lu. Jfaith I am forrie thal thou art not well. 
Sweete, fweete, fweele Nurfe, teil me what fayes my loue? 

Nur, Your loue fayes like an boneft gentleman, 
And a Courteous, and a kinde, and a handfoine, , 
[1285] ^nd I Warrant a verluous, where is your mother? 

lu, Where is my motber, wby Oie is within, wher fliuld Ihe be ? 
How odly tbou repliell: 
Tour loue fayes like an boneft gentleman, 
Wbere is your motber? 
[1290] ^r^r. Gods lady deare, 

Are you fo bot, marrie come vp I trow, 
Is this tbe poultis for my aking bones: 
Henceforward do your melTages your felfe. 

lu. Heres fucb a coyle, come wbat faies Romeo f 
[1295] Nur. Haue you got leaue to go to Ibrift to day? 
lu, I baue. 

Nur. Tben bigh you bence to Frier Lawrence Cell, 
Tbere ftayes a busband to make you a wife: 
Now comes tbe wanton bloud vp in your cbeekes, 
[1300]Tbeile be in fcarlet ftraigbt at any newes: 
Hie you to Cburcb, I muft an otber way, 
To fetcb a Ladder by tbe wbicb your loue 
Muft climbe a birds neaft foone wben it is darke, 
I am tbe drudge, and toyle in your deligbt: 
[1305] ßut you (hall beare tbe burlben foone at night. 
Go ile to dinner, hie you to tbe Cell. 

lulL Hie to bigh fortune, boneft Nurfe farewell. 

Exeu/iL 

Enier Frier and Romeo. 

Fri. So fmile tlie beauens vpon this holy a6t, 
Tbat afler boures, with forrow chide vs not. 
[1310] Ro. Amen, amen, but come wbat forrow cao, 
It cannot counteruaile tbe exchange of ioy 

Tbat 
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[II, 5. 6.] 



Nur: Marry he fayes like an honcll Gentleman, and a kinde, *'■ 

and [ Warrant a vertuous: wheres your Molher? 

lul: Lord, Lord, how odiy thou repliell? He faies like a || 

kinde Genlleman, and a honeil, and a vertuous; wheres your[p!^37![J 
mother. 

Nur: Marry come vp, cannot you ftay a while? is Ihis the 
poultefle for mine aking boanes? next arraiit youl haue done, 
euen doot your felfe. 

lul: Nay llay fweet Nurfe, l doo intreate lliec now, 
What fayes my Loue, my Lord, my Romeo^ 

Nur: Goe, hye you ftraight to frier Laureff ce Cell, 
And frame a fcufe that you rauft goe to Ihrift: 
There ftayes a Bridegroome to make you a Bride. 
Now c^mes the wanton blood vp in your cheekes, 

I niuft prouide a ladder made of cordes, 

Witli which your Lord muft clime a birdes neft foone. 

I rauft take paines to furiher your delight, 

But you muft beare the bürden foone at night 

Doth this newes pleafe you now? 

lui: How doth her latter words reuiue my hart. 
Tliankes gentle Nurfe, difpatch tfay bufines, 

And Ile not faile to meete my Romeo. Ereun^. 

Enter Bomeo, Frier. 

Rom: Now Father Laurence^ in thy holy grant 
Confifts the good of me and luliet. 

Fr: Without more words 1 will doo all I may, > 
To make you happie if in me it lye. 
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[II, 6.] 

Rom: This morning here Ibe poinied we fliould mect, 

And conrumate thofe neuer pariing bauds, 

Wilnes of our harts loue by ioyning bands, 

And corae Ibe will. 

Fr: I gefle flie will indeed, 
Touths loue is quicke, fwifter Ihan f>vifleil fpeed. 

Enter luliet fomewhat faß, and embraceth Romeo. 

See where ftie comes. 

So light of foote nere hurls the Iroden flower: 

Of loue and ioy, fee fee the foueraigne power. 

lul: Romeo, || 
P"*^3?l Äöz»; My lullet welcome. As doo waking eyes 
(Cloafd in Nighis myfls) attend the frolicke Day, 
So Romeo bath expe6led lullet, 
Aiid thou arl come. 

Jul: I am (if I be Day) 
Come to my Sunne: Ihine foortb, and make me faire. 

Ro?n: AU beauteous fairnes dwelleth in thine eyes. 

lul: Romeo from thine all brightnes 'doth arife. 

Fr: Come wantons, come, the llealing houres do paiTe 
Defcr imbracements tili fome filter time, 
Part for a while, you Iball not be alone, 
Till holy Church haue ioynd ye both in one, 

Rtm: Lead holy Falber, all dielay feemes long. 

lul: Make haft, make haft, this lingring doth vs wrong. 

Fr: 0, foft and faire makes fweeteil worke tbey fay. 
HaR is a common hindrer in crolTe way. Exeunt omnes. 
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of Romeo and luKet [43] 

That one Ihort minute giues me in her figlit: 

Do thou but clofe our hands with holv words, 

Then loue-deuouring death do what he dare, 
[1315] ]i is inough I may but call her mine. 

FrL Thefe violent delights haue violent endes, 

And in iheir triumph die like fier and powder: 

Which as Ihey kifljß confume. The fweeteft honey 

Is loathfome in bis owne deliciournefle, 
[1320] And in the lalle confoundes Ihe appetite. 

Therefore loue moderalely, long loue doth fo, 

Too fwift arriues, as lardie as too flowe. 

Enier luliet. 

Here comes the Lady, Oh fo light a foote 
Will nere weare out the euerlalling flint, 
[1325] A louer niay bellride the goflamours, 

That ydeles in the wanton fommer ayre, 
And yet not fall, fo light is vanitie. 

lu, Good euen to my ghoftly confeflbn 
Iri, Ho7neo Ihall thanke thee daughter for vs both. 
[1330] lu, As much lo him, elfe is bis thankes too much. 
Ro. Ah luliet^ if the meafure of thy ioy 
Be heapt like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blafon it, then fwecten with thy breath 
This neighbour ayre, and let rieh muficke tongue, 
[l335]Vnfold the imagind happines that both 

Receiue in either, by this deare encounter. 

lu, Conceit more rieh in matter then in words, 
Brags of his fubllance, not of ornament, 
They are but beggers that can count their worth, 
[l340jBut my Irue loue is growne to fuch exceffe, 
I cannot fum vp fum of hälfe my wealth. 

FrL Come, comc with me, and we will make fliort 
For by your leaues, you Ihall not Aay alone, worke. 

Till holy Ghurch incorporate two in one. 

F 2 Enter 
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[44] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Enter Mercutio, Benuolio, and inen. 

[1345] ^^^' I pray thee good Mercutio lets retire, 
The day is hol, the Capets abroad: 

And if we meete we Ihall not fcape a brawle, for now Ihefe hot 
daies, is the mad blood ftirring. 

Mer, Thou art like one of thefe fellowes, that when he enlers 

[1350] ihe confines of a Tauerne, claps me bis fword vpon the table, 
and fayes, God fend me no need of thee: and by the Operation 
of the fecond cup, draws him on the drawer, when indeed there 
is no need» 

Ben, Am 1 like fuch a fellow? 

[1355] Mer, Come, come, thou art as hot a lacke in thy moode as 
any in Itatie: and aflbone moued to be moodie, and aflbone 
moodie to be moued. 

Ben. And what too? 

Mer, Nay and there were two fuch , we Ibould haue none 

[1360] iTiortly , for one would kill the olher: thou, why thou wilt 
quarell with a man that hath a haire more, or a haire leiTe in bis 
beard, then thou hall: thou wilt quarell with a man for cracking 
Njits, hauing no other reafon, but becaufe thou hall hafel eyes: 
what eye, bnt fuch an eye, wold fpie out fuch a quarret? thy 

[13C5] head is as füll of quarelles, as an ^%%^ is füll of meate, and yet thy 
head hath bene bcaten as addle as an ^%%t for quarelling: thou 
hall quareld with a man for coffing in the llreete, becaufe hee 
hath wakened thy dogge that hath laine afleep in the fun. Didll 
thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing bis new doublet be- 

[1370] fore Ealler: with an other, for tying bis new fliooes with olde ri- 
band, and yet thou wilt tuter me from quarelling? 

Ben, And I were fo apt to quarell as thou art, any man Iliould 
buy the fee-fimple of my life for an houre and a quarter. 
Mer, The fee-fimple, ö fimple. 

Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others, 

[1375] Ben, By my head here comes the Capulels. 
Mer. By my heele I care nol. 
Tybail, Follow me clofe, for I will fpeake to thera. 
Gentlemen, Good den, a word with one of you. 

Mer. 
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Enier Benuolio, Mercutio, 

Ben: I pree thee good Mercutio lets retire, 
The day is bot, the Capels are abroad. 

Mer: Tbou art like one of thofe, tbat when hee comes into 
Uie confines of a tauerne, claps me bis rapier on tbe boord^ and 
fayes, God fend me no need of Ibee: and by tbe Operation ef tbe 
next cup of wine, he drawes it on the drawer, when indeed tbere 
is no need. 

Ben: Am I like fucb a one? 

Mer: Go too, tbou art as bot a iacke being mooude, and 
as foone moude to be moodie, and as foone moodie to be mooud« 

Ben: And wbat too? 

Mer: Nay, and there were two fucb, wee Ihould haue none 

[bortly. Didfl, not tbou fall out with a man for Cracking of nuts, 

bauing no other reafon, but becanfe tbou badfl bafill eyes? wbat 

eye but fucb aa eye would baue piekt out fucb a quarrell? Witb 

anolher for coiigbing, becaufe bee || wakd tby dogge tbat lay a fleepe rinc. ai 

■ I p. 39, 1 

im tbe SuAAe? Witfa a taylor for we«*itig bis tiew düblet betöre 
Eafter: and witb anotber for tying bis. new Ihoes \ntb olde ribands. 
And yet tbou wilt forbid me of quarrelling. 



Ben: By my bead beere comes a Capolet. 

Enter Tybalt. 
Mer: By my beele I care not. 

Tyb: Gentlemen a word witb one of you. 
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Mer: But one word with one of vs? You liad bell couple it 
with fomewhat, and make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb: I am apt euough to that if I haue occafion. 

Mer:^ Could you not take occaßon? 

Tyb: 3fercutio thou conforts with Romeo? 

Mer: Confort, Zwounes confort? thc flaue wil make fidlers 

of vs. If you doe firra, look for nolhing but difcord: For beeres 

my fiddle-fticke. 



En/er Romeo. 

Tt/ö: Well peace be with you, beere comes my man. 

Mer: But Ile be hanged if he weare your lyuery: Mary go 
before into the field, aqd he may be your follower, fo in that fence 
your worlhip may call bim man. 

Työ: R&meo the hate \ beare to thee can affoord no better words 
then thefe, thou art a villaiue. 

Born: Tybalt the loue I beare to thee, dolh excufe the ap- 

pertaining rage to fuch a word: villaine am I none, therfore I well 

pereeiue thou knowft me not. 

Tyb: Bace hoy this cannot ferne thy turne, and therefore 
drawe. 

Ro: I doe protefl I neuer iniured thee, but loue thee bet- 
ter tban thou canft deuife, tili thou [halt know the reafon of 
my loue. 



Mer: diflionorable vile fubmillion. 
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of Romeo and lüliet. f^S] 

Mer, And biU one word wilh one of vs? couple it with fome- 
[1380] thing, make it a word and a blowe. 

Tib. You Ihall find me api inough to that fir, and you wil giue 
me occafion. 

Mercu, Could you not take foine occafion without gi- 
uing? 
[1385] Tyb. Mercuthy thou confortell with Romeo. 

Mer, Confort, what doeit tliou make vs Minilrels? and thou 
make Minitrels of vs, looke to hear nothing bot difcords: heeres 
my fidrilcflioke , heeres that (hall make you daunce: zounds con- 
fort. 
[1390J Ben. We talke here in the publike haunt of men : 
Either withdraw vnto fome priuate place, 
Or reafon coldly of your greeuances: 
Or elfe depart, here all eyes gaze on vs. 

Mer. Mens eyes were made to looke, and let them gaze. 
[I39tf]l will not budge for no mans pleafure I. 

Enler Romeo. 

Tyb. Weil peace be with you fir, here comes my man. 
Mer^ But ile be hangd fir if he weare yoqr liuerie: 
Marrie go before lo field, heele be your follower, 
Your worlhip in that fenfe may call him man. 
[1400] Tyb. Romeo, the loue I beare thee, can affoord 
No better terme then Ibis: thou art a villaine. 

Ro, Tybaltj the reafon that I haue to loue thee, 
Doth much excufe the apperlaiuing rage 
To fuch ja greeting : villaine am I none. 
[1405] Therefore farewell, I fee thou knowell me not. 
Tyb. Boy, this (hall not CKCufe the iniuries 
That thou halt done me, therefore turne and draw. 

Ro. I do proteft I neuer iniuried thee, 
But loue thee better then thou canA deuife: 
[1410] Till thou (halt know the reafon of my loue. 
And fo good Capulet^ which name I tender 
As dearely as mine owne, be fatisfied. 

Mer. calme, dilhonourable, vile fubmilHon: 

F 3 AUa 
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[46] The mo9t lamentable Tragedie 

Mkt fiucatho carries it iway, 
[1415] Ttball^ you ralcatchcr, will you walke? 

Tib, What wouldft tbou baue wiih me? 

M, Good King of CaU, nothing but one of your nine liiies, 

that I meane to mafce bold witbali, and as you [hall vfe mee 

hereafler drie beate the reft of the eight. Will you plucke your 

[I420]rword out of bis pilcber by the eares? make halle, leaft mine be 

about your eares ere it be out. 

7W. I am for you. 

Rom. Gentle MercuiiOj put thy Rapier vp. 

Mer. Come Gr your Paflado. 
[1423] Rom. Draw Benuoiio^ beate downe their weapons, 
Gentlemen, for fliame forbeare this outrage, 
Tibaltj MercuiiOj the Prince exprefly halb 
Forbid (bis bandying in Verona Areetes, 
Hold TjfbrtÜ, good Merculio. 

Away Tybait. 

[1430] Mcr. I am hurt. 

A plague a both boufes, I am fped, 
Is he gone and hath nothing. 
Ben. What art tbou hurt? 
Mer, I, I, a fcratch, a fcratch, marrie tis inough, 
[li3ö]Where is my Page? go viilaine fetch a Surgion. 

Ro. Courage man, the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No tis not fo deepe as a well, nor fo wide as a Cburch 
duore, but tis inough, twili ferue: aske for me to morrow, and you 
(ball finde me a graue man. I am peppered I Warrant, for this 
[1440] World, a plague a both your boufes, founds a dog, a rat, a moufe, 
a cat, to fcratch a man to death: a braggart, a rogue, a villaine, 
that fights by the book of arithmatick, why the deule came you 
betweene vs? I was hurt vnder your arme. 
Ro, I thought all for the beil. 
[1445] -^^z** Helpe me intö fome houfe Benvolio, 

Or 
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w 
[111. t.] 

AUujiockddo caries it away. You Ratcatcher, come backe, come 
backe. 

Tyb\ What wouldeft with me? || 

Mer\ Nothing King of Cates, but borrow one of your ninepuca-i 

liues, Iherefore come drawe your rapier out of your fcabard, leaft 
mine be about your eares ere you be aware. 



Hom\ Stay \Tihall^ hould Mercuiio: BenvoHo beate downe Iheir 



weapons. 

Tiöall vnder Romeos arme thrufta Mereutio, in and flyes^ 



3fer: Is he gone, hath hee nothihg? A poxe 6n your houfes. 

Born : What ari thou hurt man, the wouüd is not deepe. 

Mer: Noe not fo deepe as a Well, nor fo wide as a barne doore, 
but it will ferne I Warrant« What meant you to come betweene vs? 
I was hurt vnder your arme. 

Rom: I did all for the befi. 

Mer: A poxe of your houfes, I am fäirely dreft. Sirra goe fetcb 
me a Surgeon. 

Boy: I goe my Lord. 

Mer : I am pepperd for this world, I am fped yfaith, be hath made 
wormes meate of me, and ye aike for me to morrow you [hall ßnd me 
a graue-man. A poxe of your houfes, I (hall be fairely mounted vpon 
foure-mens flioulders: For your houfe of the Mmntegues and the Capoleta: 
and then fome peafantly rogue, fome Sexton, fome bafe Qaue Ihall write 
my Epitapth, that Tybati came and broke the Princes Lawes, and MerctUio 
w^s flaine for the firA and fecond caufe. Wher's the Surgeon? 

Boy: Hee's come fir. 



3t ßyd^ a boih A a both the BCDR of hoth the extr, ßy [J Äff [:] 
32 exir. ß [.] y^ [?] 33 ßyÄS What art R What, art 34 R Ay, ay. 
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[III. t.] 

Meri Now heele keepe a mumbling in my gute on the othw 
fide, come BenuoUo, leiid me thy band : a poxe of* your houfes. 

ExevfU. 

Rom: This Genlleman the Princes neere Alic. 
My Ycry fricnd halb iane Ulis tnortali wound 
In my bebalfö, niy repulation ftaind 
Witb nbaUx Oaunder, Tybali that an boure 
Halb beene my kinfman. Ab luUet || 
[*"%"] Tby beauüe makes me Ihus effeminate, 
And in my temper foftens valors fteele. 

Enkr Benuolio* 

Ben: Ab Romeo Romeo braue Mercutio is dead, 
Tbat gallant fpirit batb a fpir'd the cloudes, 
Wbicb too vnlimely fcorad tbe lowly eartb. 

Rom: Tbis daies black fale, on morc daies dotb depend 
Tbis but begins wbat otber dayes muit end« 

Enter Tibalt. 

Ben: Heere comes the furious Tibalt backe agaiae. 

Rofn: A liue in tryumpb and Mercutio flaine? 
Away to beauen refpediue lenity: 
And fier eyed fury be my conduft now. 
Now Tibalt take tbe villaine backe againe, 
Wbicb iate tbou gau'ft me: für ilercutips foule, 
Is but a little way aboue tbe cloudes, 
And daies for tbine to beare bim Company. 
Or tbou, or I, or botb Iball follow bim. 



Fight, TihAi fallen. 

Ben: Romeo away, tbou feeR ihal TltnilCie flaine, 
Ttie Citizens ajpproaeh, away, begone 

Tbou wilt be taken. 



1446 ßyöeAC, a both DR o*bolb 48 ßy founaiy, to your lioures. 
de fouRilly to your houfes — A foundly tu your lloufes. B€ foundly 
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of Romeo and lutiet [47] 

Or I üiall faini, a plague a both your lioufes, 

f hey haue made wormes meate of me, 

1 haue il, and foundly, to your boufes. 

ExiL 
Ro. Tbis Gentleman the Princ«s nearc alle, 
11450] My very friend hath got tbis raortall hurt 

In my bebalfe, my reputation llaind 

Wilh Ti/daits flaunder, Ti/lfafi that an houre 

Hath bene my Cozin, fweete luiiei, 

Thy bewtie hath made me effeminate, 
[l455jAnd in my temper foftned valours ileele. 

Enter Benuolio. 

Ben. Romeo, Romeo, braue MercuHo is dead, 
That gallant fpirit halb afpir'd the Clowdes, 
Wbich too vntimely bere ditl Tcorne the earth. 

Ro. Tbis dayes blacke fate, on mo daies dolh deped, 
[l460jTb]s but begins, the wo others muft cnd. 

Ben. Here comes the fürioi» Tybait backe againe. 

Ro. He gan in triumph and MercuHo Oaine, 
Away to beauen, refpe£liüe lenitie, 
And fier end furie, be my conduA now, 
[1465] Now Tybalt take the villaine backe againe, 
That late thou gauefl me, for MercuUos foule 
Is but a littie way aboue our beads, 
Staying for Uiine to keepe bim companie: 
Either thou or I, or both, muft goe with bim. 
[1470] 7^* Thou wretched boy that didft cOfort bim bere, 
Sbalt with bim bence. 

Ro. Tbis fliall determine that. 

They Fight. TihAi f alles. 

Ben. Romeo, away be gouc : 
The Citizens are vp, and Tyball flaine, 
[1475] Stand not amazed, the Prince wil doonie tbee death, 
If thou art taken, bence begone away. 

Ro. 



cCDR gone extr. iDR [?] 63 med^ ß [J ceit. om. 64 ß fier end furie, 
y fier and fury» A fire and Fury, P fire-ey*d Fury d fire and furie, 
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[48] The most lamentable Trayedie 

Ro, I am fortuoes foole. 
Ben. Why doft Ihou flay? 

ErU Romeo. 

Enler Citizens. 

am. Which way ran he ihat kilil Menutiof 
[1480] Tybalt that murtherer, which way ran he? 
Ben. There lies ibat Tibalt. 
cm. Yp Gr, go with me: 
I Charge Ihee in the Princes name obey. 

En/er Prince^ Me Mountague, Capiilet, 
/heir wiuen und all. 

Prin. ^here are the YÜe beginnei*s of this fray? 
[148Ö] Ben. Noble Prince, I can difcouer all: 

The Yuluckie mannage of this fatall brall, 

There lies the mau flaine by young Romeo, 

That llew Ihy kifman braue MercuUo. 

Capu. \Vi. Tybalt, my Cozin, my brothers child, 
[1490] Prince, Cozen, husband, the blond is. fpild 

Of my deare kifman, Prince as thou art true, 

For bloud of ours, Ihead bloud of Mountague. 

Cozin, Cozin. 

Prin. BenuoliOy who began this bloudie fray? 
[149tf] Ben. Tybalt here flaiu, whom Romeoa band did flay, 

Romeo that fpoke him faire, bid him bethinke 

How nice the quarell was, and vrgd wilhall 

Your high difpleafure all this vtrered, 

With gentle breath, calm iook, knees humbly bowed 
[i:H)0]Couid not take truce with the vnruly fpleene 

Of Tyb(iU deafe to peace, but that he tilts 

With Piercing fteele at hold Merculion breaU, 

Who all as bot, turnes deadly poynt to poynt. 

And with a Martiall fcorne, with one band beates 
[ltt05]Coid death afide, and with the other fends 

It backe to Tybalt, whofe dcKteritie 

Relorts ir, Romeo he cries aloud, 

Hold friends, friends part, and fwifter then bis tongue, 

Ilis 
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[HI. 1] 

Rom: Ah 1 am fortunes flaue. ExeunL 



Enter Citizens, 
Watch: Wher's he Ihat flue Mercutio, Tybatt that villaine? 



Ben: There is that Tybatt, 

Watch: Vp firra goe wilh vs. PpJVi!] 

Enter Prince, Capoiets wife, 

Pry: Where be the vjle beginners of this fray? 

Ben: Ah Noble Prince I can difcouer all 
The moft. vulfck^ mannage of this brawle. 
Heere Ijes tBe man flaine by yong Romeo, 
That flew thy kinfman braue Mercutio^ 

M: matt, Tybatt, my brothers xshild, 
Vnhappy ßght? Ah the blood is fpilt 
Of my deare kinfman, Prince as thou art true: 
For blood of ours, Ihed bloud of Mountagew, 

Pry: Speake Benuotio who began this fray? 

Ben: Tibatt beere Ilaine whom Romeos band did flay. 
Romeo who fpake hira fayre bid bim bethinke 
IIow uice the quarreli was. 

But Tibatt Hill perfifting in bis wrong, 

The (tout Mercutio drewe to calme the ftorme, 

YHiich Romeo feeing cal'd üay Gentlemen, 

And on me cry'd, who drew to pari their ftrife, 
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{«] 

[III, 1. 2.] 

And with his agill arme young Romeo, 

As fall as tiing cryde peace, fought peace lo make. 

While they were enterclianging thrulls aiul blows, 

Vnder yong Homeos laboring arme to part, 

The furious TybaU call an enuious thrufl, 

That rid Ihe life of ftout Mercutio, 

With Ihal he fled, but prefenlly return'd, 

And with his rapier braued Romeo: 

That had but newly enlertain'd reuenge. 

And ere I could draw forth my rapyer 

To part Iheir furie, downe did Tybalt fall, 

And ihis way Romeo fled. 

Roi He is a Mountagew and fpeakes parliall, 

Some twentie of ihem fought in Ihis Macke Arife: ^ -n^'' 
And all thofe twenty could but kill one life. || . . ': 

nocanl doo intreate fweele Prince thoult iuitice giue, 

^' '^ Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo may not liue. 



Pfur. And for that ofl'ence 
Immediately we doo exile bim hence. 
1 haue an interelt in your hates proceeduig, 
My blood for your rüde braules doth lye a bleeding, 
But Ile amerce you with fo large a fuie, 
That you Ihall all repent the lofle of mine. 
I will be deafe to pleading and excufes, 
Nor leares por prayers Ihall purchafc for abufes. 



Pittie Ihall dwell and gouerne with vs Hill: 

Mercie to all but murdrers, pardoning none that kill. 

Exeunl otnnes. 
Enten luliet. 

lul: Gallop apace you fierie footed lleedes 



1509/?/Aaged ^€ agill BGDR able iB arme, C arm, i(i extr. oes [^1 
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of Romeb and Itdiet [49] 

His aged.arme beates downe their fatall poynts, 
[itflOJAnd twixt them rullies, vnderneath ivhofe arme, 

An enuious thnifl from TyMf, hit tbe life 

Of (tout Mercutio^ and then Tybalt fled, 

But by and by comes backe to Ho^mo, 

Who had but newly entertaind reueogei 
[1515] And toote they goe like lightning, for ere I 

Could draw to part tbem, was ilojut T]/ifaä flaine: 

And as he feil, did ßomeo turpe aod flie, 

This is the truih, or let Benuolio die. 

Ca. WL He is a kifinan to the Atouniague, 
[1520] AiTeäion makes bim falfe, he fpeakes not true : 

Some twentie of tbem fougbt in this blacke Arife, 

And all thofe twentie could but kill one life. 

I keg for luftice which thou Prince muft giue: 

Romeo' QBYf TybaU^ Romeo muft not liue. 
[1525] Prin, Romeo llew him, he llew Mercuiio, 

Who now tbe price of bis deare bloud doth owe. 

Capu. Not Romeo Prince, he was MercuHon friend, 

His fault concludes, but wbat the law Ihould end, 

The life of Tybait. 
[1530] Prin. And for that offence, . 

Immediately wc do exile him bence: 

I haue an intereft in your bearts proceeding: 

My bloud for your rüde brawles doth lie a bleeding. 

Hut ile amerce you with fo ftrong a fiiie, 
[1535] That you Ihall all repent the loffe of mine. 

It will be deafe to picading and excufes, 

Nor teares, nor prayers (hall purchafe out abufes. 

Therefore vfe none, let Romeo bence in haß, 

Elfe when he is fßund, that hourc is bis laft. 
[l540]Beare bence this body, and atlend our will, 

Mercie but murders, pardoning thofe that kill. 



ExU 



Enter IxjXiei ahne. 



Gallop apace, you fierie footed fteedes, 

G Towards 
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[50] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Towards Phabus lodging, fuch a wagoner 
As Phaetan woiild whip you to the weft, 

[ltS4tf]Ai]d bring in clowdie night immediately. 

Spread thy clofc curtalne loue-performing night, 
That runnawayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to thefe armes, vntalkt of and vnfeene, 
Louers can fee to do their amorous rights, 

[1550] And by their owne bewties, or if loue be blind, 
It bell agrees with night, come duill night, 
Thou fober futed matron all in blacke. 
And learne me how to loofe a vvinning match, 
Plaide for a paire of üainlelTe maydenhoods« 

[1555] Hood my vnmand blood bayting in my cheekes, 

With thy blacke mantle, tili Itrange loue grow hold, 
Thinke true loue a6led fimple modeftie: 
Come night, come Romeo, come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie vpon the winges of night, 

[l560]Whiter then new fnow vpon a Rauens backe: 

Come gentle night, come louing black browd night, 
Giue me my Romeo, and when I Iball die, 
Take him and cut him out in little (tarres, 
And he will make the face of heauen fo fine, 

[1565] That all the world will be in loue with night. 
And pay no worlhip to the garilb Sun. 
I haue bought the manfion of a loue, 
But not poflelt it, and though I am fold, 
Not yet enioyd, fo tedious is this day, 

[1570] As is the night before fome feitiuall, 

To an impatient child that hath new robes 

And may not weare them. here comes my Nurfe. 

Enier Nurfe with cords. 

And flie brings newes, and euery tongue that fpeaks 
But Romeos name, fpeakes heauenly eloquence: 
[1575] Now Nurfe, what newes? what haft thou there, 
The cords that Romeo bid thee fetch? 



Nur. I, 



1543 /?y(d€)A Towards BCDR Toward ^^ ß Phaetan cett. Phaetan 
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To Phffbus manfioD, Tuch a Waggoner 

As Fhaeton^ would quickly bring you thether, 

And fend in cloudie night immediately. 



Enltr Nur/e wringing her Aands, wUh tke iadder oj corde$ in 

äer iap. 

But how now Nurfe: Lord, why lookft thou fad? 
Whal haft thou there, the cordes? 
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[«] 

[III, 2.] 

Nur: I, I, the cordes: alacke we are vndone. 



We are vodone, Ladie we are vndone« 

lul: What diuell art thou Ihat tonnents ine thus? 

Surf: Alack the day, hecs dead, hees dead, hees dead. 

lul: This torture Ihould be roard in difmall hell. 
Can heauens be fo enuious? 

Nur: Romeo can if heauens cannot. 



I faw the wound, I faw it with mine eyes. 
God faue the fample, on bis manly breaft: 
A bloodie coarfe, a piteous bloodie coarfe, 

AH pale as aibes, I fwounded at the fight. || 

nnca"! lul: Ah Romeo, Romeo, what difailer hap 
^' '-^Halh feuerd thee frora thy truc Juliel? 

Ah why ibould Heauen fo much confpire with Woe. 

Or Fate enuie our happie Marriage, 

So foone to funder vs by timeleffe Death? 

Nur: Tybali, Tybali, the beft frend I had, 

honeft Tyball, curteous Gentleman« 

lul: What ftorme is this Ihat blowes fo contrario, 
Is 1\fbaU dead, and Romeo murdercd: 
My deare loude coufen, and my deareft Lord. 
Then let the trumpet found a generali doome, 
Thefe two being dead, then liuing is there none. 
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of Romeo and luliet [51] 

Nur, I, I, llie cords. 

lu, Ay me what news? why doli thou wring Ihy Iiäds? 
Kur. A weraday, hees dead, hees dead, hees dead, 
[1Ö80] Wc are vndone Lady, we are vndone. 

A lack the day, hees gone, hees kild, hees dead. 
///. Can heauen be fo enuious? 
Nur, Romeo can, 
Though heauen cannot. Romeo, Romeo, 
- [1583] Who euer would haue thought it Roff/eo ? 

lu, What diuell art thou that doli torment me thus? 
This torture fliould be rored in difmall hell, 
Hath Romeo flaine himfelfe? fay thou hut I, 
And that bare vowell I Ihall poyfon more 
[iö90|Then the death[d]arting eye of Cockatrice, 
l am not I, if there be fuch an I. 
Or thofe eyes (bot, that makes thee anfwere I: 
If he be flaine fay I, or if not, no. 
Briefe, founds, determine my weale or wo. 
[1595] Nur» I faw the wound, I faw it with mine eyes, 
God faue the marke, here on bis manly brell, 
A piteous coarfe, a bloudie piteous coarfe. 
Pale, pale as alhes, all bedawbde in bloud. 
All in göre bloud, I founded at the ßght. 
[1600] lu, break my hart, poore banckrout break at once, 
To prifon eyes, nere looke on libertie. . 
Vile earth too earth reflgne, end motion here, 
And thou and Ro?neo prefle on heauie beare. 

Nur. Tybalt, Tybalt, the beft friend I had, 
[1605] curteous Tybalt, honeft Gentleman, 

Thal euer I ihould liue to fee thee dead. 

lu. What llorme is this that blowes fo cöntrarie? 
Is Romeo flaughtred? and is lybatt dead? 
My deareft Cozen, and my dearer Lord, 
[leiOjThen dreadfuU Trumpet foiind the generali doome, 
For who is liuing, if thofe Iwo are gone? 

G 2 Nur. Tybalt 



iDR Coarfe (bis) 98 ßy bedawbde ^DR bcdawb'd 6 bedawde t be- 
doaw*d 99 med. BC om, [,] ßydMZ founded DR fwooned € fwoimed 
1600 iD hearl, | Poor(e) R Hearl — |Poor ßyd banckrout JR Banckrout 
C Bankrout € bankrupt DR Bankrupt 1 8 lookt extr. DR [,] 2 ß too 
y^^iDR to 3 ßyÖBk on BCDR one ßy beare. M beere. C beer. 
D Beer. R Bier. 4 extr. iDR [:] 5 B Genllcmen, 7 BC bowes 8 
/JyiBC flaughtred DR flaughterU 9 oes deareft oes dearer extr. 

iOW RP] 
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[52] 



The most lamentable Tragedie 



Nur. Tyball is gone, and Romeo banilhed, 

Rotneo Ibat kild him be is banilhed. 

luli. God, did Romeos band fliead Tiballs blond? 
[161»] It did, it did, alas ihe day, it did. 

Nur, ferpent heart, bid wilb a flowring face. 
lu. Did euer draggon keepe fo faire a Gaue? 

Bewlifull tirant, fiend angelicall: 

Rauenous douefeatberd raue, woluilhrauening lamb, 
[1620] Defpifed fubllance of diuinelt fhowe: 

luil oppoßte to wbat tbou iuAly feem'ft, 

A dimme faint, an bonourable villaine: 

nature wbat badft tbou to do in bell 

When tbou didil bower tbe fpirit of a fiend, 
[I62»jln mortall paradife of fucb fweete flefli? 

Was euer booke containing fucb vile matter 

So fairely bound? 6 tbat deceit fliould dwell 

In fucb a gorgious Pallace. 

Nur. Tberes no Irull, no faitb, no boneftie in men, 
[1630] AU periurde, all forfworne, all naugbt, all diflemblers, 

Ab wberes my man? giue rae fome Aqua-vilae: 

Tbefe griefs, thefe woes, Ibefe forrows make me old, ^ 

Sbame come to Romeo. 

Iu7 Bliilerd be tby tongue 
[1635] For fucb a wifli, be was not borne to fliame : 

Vpon bis brow fliame is afliam'd to fit: 

For tis a tbroane wbere bonour may be crownd 

Sole Monarcb of tbe vniuerfal eartb« 

wbat a beail was I to cbide at bim? 
[1640] Nur, Wil you fpeak wel of bim tbat kild your cozin? 
lu. Sball I fpeake ill of bim tbat is my busband? 

Ab poore my lord, wbat tongue Ihall fmootb tby name, 

Wben I tby. tbree boures wife baue mangled it? 

But wbcrefore villaine didlt tbou kill my Gozin? 
[1645] Tbat villaine cozin would baue kild my busband : 

Backe foolifli teares, backe to your natiue fpring, 

Your tributarie drops belong to woe, 



1612 d goue 13 iDB ,hc 14 A Rom'os 
16 oes flo wring e^lr, DR [,] 17 ß draggon 



ßyd luli(el). God , did . . 



A luL OGodI 
BG lulL God I 
DR Juki). God ! 



Did . . . 
Nur. Did 
Did . . . 



B M. OGod, did 



Itdid 
It did . . . 
It did . • . 
Nur. It did 



^il* dragon 
Nur. ferpent . . . 
Nur. Serpent • . . 
luti. Serpent . . . 
Jul(iJ.O Serpent. .. 
JuL ferpent 



Which 

ß fliead y([ flied 
14—17 
fu. Did. 
lul. Did 
Did ... 
Did ... 
Did ... 



Nur/e.llAid 
19 oes Rauenous ß douefeatberd y doue featherd A Doue-fealher*d 
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[111,2.] 

Nur: Tybalt is dead, and Rorheo banißied, 
Romeo that murdred him is banißied. 

lul: Ah heauens, did Romeos band Ihed Tybalts bloodl 
Nur: It did, it did, aiacke the daye it did. 
lul: ferpents bäte, hid witb a flowring face: 



painted fepulcber, including filth. 



Was neuer booke containing fo foule matter, 
So fairly bound. Ah, what ment Romeo? 

Nur: There is no truth, no faith, no honeflie in nien 
All falfe, all faithles, periurde, all forfworne* 



Shame come to Romeo» 

lul: A bliiler on that tung, he was not bome to Ihame 
Vpon bis face Ihame is alhamde to fit. 



But wherefore villaine didil thou kill my Coufen? 
That villaine Coufen would haue kild my hufband. 



BCDR Dove, fcather*d de doue, fealhred Äff | Woluilh-rauening 22 
ßy dimme A dimnc (JeBGDR damned B Vallaine : 23 iDR Nalure I 
iBC had'ft 24 M di(J*ft ö power € poure P pour ßySi^ bovrer 
28 ß gorgious cell, gorgeous exlr. b [I] 29. 30. oes vers, men, | 
All '6\ exlr. ß\i\ « [.] R(— ] ydiD [?] Z2 exlr. ßy(S)[;\ A [:] 
BCDR [I] 34 ß Bljfterd, y BliAered J)R Blifter d 37 /^p/iBHhroane 
6(i) throne G Ihroan DR Throne 39 ßyiBk at him? BCDR him fo? 
40 iDR jThat 41 B Ihall 43 exlr. ßy{ä€) [?] JBG [J DR [!] 44 
iBGR did'ft 
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[fll. 2;] 



AU this is comfort. But there yet remaincs 
Worfe tlian his death, which fainc I woiild forget 
But ah, it prefleth to my inemorie, 



Romeo is banilhed. Ah that word banidied. 



\ 

Is worfe thaii death. Romeo is baDilhcd, 



Is Father, Mother, Tybalt, lulicf. 

All killd, all flaine, all dead, all banilhed, 



VVhere are my Father and iny Mother Nurfe? 

Nur: Weeping and wayling ouer Tybitlis coarfe. H 
Vl'%i] Will you goe to them ? 

lul: I, I, when theirs are fpenl^ 
Mine Ihall he Ihed for Romeos banifhment. 



1648 ßydekVi you BCD your exlr. iDR [:] 50 ß TybalU y^de) 7?- 
bif/ts A moil BCDR 7\^ball ßyöek flain(e) B kilM COR kiird 51 
exir. /5?€iDR [?] yd [:] 52 /S?BCDR word there was yök wörds Ihcre 
was e words there were 53 ßyeB murdred rfACR murdered D Mur- 
dertid med. R [;] A feine, 60 oes fower 61/9 ranckt yd wranckl 
JRe rankt COR rank'd B greifes, 62 oes followed ßydk Tiballs 
BC 7\fbali9 e TibaWs mTifbairs exlr. B [.] 63 exfr, B [.] 64 ßy moued, 
AfT mou'd. AfT rere-ward 66 A(?) which ceii. with 66 mef/. ße [:] 
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of Romeo and luliet. [53] 

Which you miilaking offer vp to ioy, 

My liu^and liues tbat Tybaii would haue flaine, 
[1650] And T^öaii« dead Üiat would haue flain my hüsband: 

All this is comforl, wberefore weepe I Ihen? 

Some Word there was, worfer tlien Tybaltn death 

That murdred me, I would >forget it faine, 

But oh it preffes to my memonie, 
[1055] Like damned guiltie deeds to ßnners mindes. 

Tybali is dead and Romeo baniibed.: - 

That banilhed, thal one word banißied, 

Hath flaine then Ihoufand Tybatlis: Tyballs dealh 

Was woe inough if il had ended there : - 

[1660] Or if fower woe delights in fellowOiip, 

And ueedly will be ranckt with other griefes, 

Wby foUowed not when Ihe faid Tlbalts dead, 

Thy father or thy mother, nay or both, 

Which moderne lamentation might haue moued, 
[1665] But with a rearcward foUowing Tyballs death, 

Rotneo is banilhed: to fpeake that^word, 

Is father, mother, Tybali, Romeo^ luHel, 

All flaine, all dead: Rofneo is baniflicd, 

There is no end, no Hmit, meafure bound, 
[1670] In that words death, no words can tbat woe found. 

Where is my father and my mother Nurfe? 

Nur. Weeping and wayling ouer Tybaltn courfe. 

Will you go to them? I will bring you tbither. 

lu. Wafli they bis wounds with teares? mine (hall be 
[1675] When theirs are drie, for Romeos baniibment. fpent, 

Take vp thofe cordes, poore ropes you are beguilde, 

Both you and I for Rojneo is exilde: 

He made you for a highway to my bed, 

But I a maide, die mäiden widowed. 
[1680] Come cordes, come Nurfe, ile to my wedding bed, 

And death not Romeo, take my maiden head. 
Nur. Hie to your Chamber, Ile find Romeo 

To comfort you, I wot well where he is: 

G 3 Harke 



R [ — 1 cell. om. 66^exlr. R [:] 69 ß meafure yff meafure, 12 ßy courfe, 
d corfe, € coarfe : A Coarfe, BCDR Coarfe. 73 /JciDR [?] yd [:] 
74 fned. ß [?] ^yöA) [:] 6 [,] R [;] 76 B rops med. oes [.] 78 
ßy(ßB)&Q a DR an yk high-way 79 R Maiden>widowed 80 ß 
cordes yöe cord iDR Cord 81 DR ,nol GDR Naiden-head 82 
/»^/ADRHie BG Hy 
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[54] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Harke ye, your Romeo will be here at night, 
[i685JIle to hiiu, he is hid at Lawrence Cell. 

fu. find bim, giue thts ring to my tnie Knight, 
And bid bim come, to take bis laft farewelK 

ExiL 

Enter Frier and Romeo. 

FrK Romeo come forth, come forth tbou fearfull man, 
Afflidion is enamourd of thy parts: 
[1690] And tbou art wedded to calamitie. 

Ro, Fatber wbat newes? what is Ibe Princes doome? 
Wbat forrow craues acquaintance at my band, 
Tbat I yet know not? 
FrL Too familiär 
[I69{(]ls my deare Tonne witb fach fowre Company? 
I bring tbee tidings of the princes doome. 

Ro. Wbat lefle Ihen doomefday is the Princes doome? 
FrL A gentler iudgement vanilbt from bis lips, 
Not bodies deatb, but bodies banilbment. 
[1700J Rom. Ha, banilbment? hi mercifull, fay deatb: 
For exile batb more terror in bis looke, 
Mucb more tben deatb, do not fay banilbment. 
FrL Here from Verona art tbou banilbed: 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
[1705] Ro. Tbere is no world witbout Verona wails, 
But purgatorie, torture, bell it felfe: 
Hence banilbed, is blanilht from the world. 
And \vorlds exile is deatb. Tben banilbed, 
Is deatb, miliermd, calling deatb banilbed, 
[1710] Tbou cutft my bead off witb a golden axe. 
And fmilelt vpon the ftroke tbat murders me. 

FrL deadly fin, 6 rüde vntbankfulnefle, 
Thy fault our law calls deatb, but tbe kind Prince 
Taking thy part, batb rulbt afide tbe law, 
[1715] And tumd tbat blacke word deatb to banilbment 

This 



1684 iBC ye your /^«CDR here yd heare M beere 85 oes [Law- 
rence] 87 extr. R [,] R [ExeunL] 87f R add. [SCENE HL The 3fo- 
nafiery.'] 87fr R Friar Lawrence 88 /Jy((J€)R conL ^D forlh, | Come 
89 C AifTletion ß enamourd v enamord iB enamor'd CDR enamour'd 
91 iDR jWhat is 92 /?;/(^)i6C acquaintance DR admiltance 95 
R in cett. wilh ßyJR fowre CR fower D fowr exlr. ßy [?] J)R [:] 
97 R What, Gff Doomes-day, /^vR conL J) , 1 Is 98 l)R gentle cett. 
[1081 



[«] 

[IIT, 2. 3.] 

Nur: Ladie, your Romeo will be- here to night, 
Ile to him, he js hid at Laurence Cell. 

lul: Doo fo, and beare this Ring to my true Kaight, 
And bid bim come to take bis laft farewell. Exeunl. 

Ettier Frier. 

Fr: Romeo come forth, come forth thou fearfull man, 
Affliäion is enamourd on thy parts, 
And ihoü art wedded to Calamitie. 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom: Father what newes, wbat is Ibe Princes doome. 
What Sorrow craues acquaintance at our hands, 
Wbich yet we know not. 

Fr: Too familiär 
Is my yong Tonne wilh fach fowre companie : 
I bring thee tidings of Ihe Princes doome. 

Rom: What leffe than doomes day is the Princes doome? 

Fr: A genller iudgement vahiflit from bis Ups, 
Not bodies death,^but bodies banilhment. 

Rom: Ha, Ranilhed? be mercifull, Tay death: 
For Exile hath more terror in bis lookes, 
Than death it felfe, doo not Tay Banilhment. 

Fr: Hence from Verona art Ihou banilhed: 
Be patient, for the world i.s broad and wide, 

Rom: There is no world without Verona walls, 
Bat purgatorie, torture, hell it felfe* 
Hence banilhed, is banilht from the world: 
And world exilde is death. Calling deafh banilhment, 
Thou cutft my head off with a golden axe. 
And fmilefi vpon the flroke that murders me. 

Fr: Oh monllrous ßnne, nide vnthankfulnes : 
Thy fault our law calis death, but the milde Prince 
(Taking thy part) hath rulhd aßde the law, || 
And tumd that blacke word death to banilhment: [pIVl 



geniler 1700 med. R [!] i oes bis 2 med. ßyCl> l] JBfi (:] 
5 D Verona-'wtMs 7 ß banifhed, is blanifht ydeÄ) banifhed, is ba- 
iiillir R banilh*d, is banifhed extr. J)R [,] 8 exir. DR wn, [J 

9 ß »miftermd, y ,mifleannd, JBC »mifiearm*d, D inis*term*d, R mifs- 
term'd, ßyieAC banifhed, D Ranifhed, R Ranifhed. P bantfhmeDt 

10 iDR cutft 11 ßyöJB fmileft cCDR fmiPft 12 med. R[!] exfr. 
iDR [1] 1 3 yX ialt U med. RGDR om. [,] 15 iD ,to 
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[lO, 3.1 

This is meere merde, and thou feelt it not. 

Rom: Tis toriure and not mercie, heauen is heere 
Where luliei liyes: and euerie cat and dog, 
And litlle moufe, euerie vnworthie thing 
Line heere in heauen, and may looke on her, 
But Romeo may not* More validitie, 
More honourable (täte, more courtlhip liues 
In Carrion flyes, tban Romeo: they may feaze 
On the white wonder of faire fulieia fkinne, 
And Aeale immortall kifles from her lips; 



But Romeo may not, he is baniihed. 

Flies may doo this, hut I from this muft flye« 

Oh Father hadft thou no Arong poyfon mixt, 

No ibarpe ground knife, no prefent meane of dealli, 

Though nere fo meane, but banifhment 

To torture me withall: ah, baniihed. 

frier, the damned vfe that word in hell: 

Bowling attends it. How hadft thou the heart, 

Being a Diuine, a ghoftty Confeflbr, 

A finne abfoluer, and my frend profeil, 

To mangle me with that word, Baniihment? 

Fr: Thou fond mad man, heare me but fpeake a word, 

Rom: 0, thou wilt talke againe of Baniihment. 

Fr: Ile giue thee armour to beare oiT this word, 
Aduerfities fweete milke, philofophie, 
To comfort thee though thou be baniihed. 

Rom: Yet Baniihed? hang vp philofophie, 
VnleiTe philofophie can make a luliei, 
Difplant a Towne, reuerfe a Princes doome, ^ 

It helpes not, it prevailes not, talke no more. 

Fr: 0, now I fee that madmen haue no eares. 

Rom: How ihould they, when that wife men haue no eyes« 



1716 R That ceti. This oes dear(e) 19 B and 20 R Lives ßffLiw 
exir. y [.] 22 ßyi^ liues eCDR lives 23 ßyR feaze GDR feize 
25 D blefßngs K Blelfings 29 ß fayeft yBSS faiR i fayft R fay'ft 
30 /!fGDR he yR hce extr. ßyÄ)l\ [.] de [,] 31. 32. jDR om. \F\ies 

may am baniihed.] 33 iBC Had'R B ibarpt 34 R Uio* ne'er 

35 iDR me? exir. e [I] ceä. [?] 37 ßyde Howling attends A Hawlings 
attends BCDR Bowlings altend med, oee [,] 39 ßy fin obbluer, 
6 iinne Obfoloer, € finne Oblblver, A Sin-Abfeluer, GDR Sin-Abfolver, 
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of Romeo and luKet [55] 

This is deare mercie, and tbou feeft it not. 

Ro. TiB torture and not mercie, heauen is hero 

Where luiiel liues, and euery cat and dog, 

And litle moufe, euery vnworthy ihing 
[i720jLiue bere in beauen, aud may looke on ber, 

Dut Romeo may not. More validitie, 

More honourable llate, more courtfhip liues 

In Carrion flies, tben Romeo: tbey may feaze 

On the white wonder of deare fulieis band, 
[1725] And ileale immortali bleHiog from ber lips, 

Wbo euen in pure and vellall modellie 

Still blulb, as tbinking their owne kifles ßn. 

This may flyes do, wben 1 from tbis muß. flie, 

Aud fayell tbou yet, tbat exile is not deatb? 
11730} But Romeo may not, he is banifbed. 

Flies may do this, but I from tbis mull flie: 

Tbey are freenien, but I am banifbed. 

Hadit tboii no poyfon mixt, no fbarpe ground knife, 

No fudden meane of deatb, tbougb nere fo meane, 
[1735] But banilbed to kill me: Banifbed? 

Frier, the damned vfe tbat word in bell: 

Bowling attends it, bow halt tbou Ibe beart 

Being a Diuine, a gboftly confefTor, 

A fin obfoluer, and my friend profeft, 
[1740] To mangle me witb tbat word banifbed? 

Fri. Tben fond mad man, beare me a little fpeake. 
Ro. tbou wilt fpeake againe of baniftiment. 
///. Ile giue thee armour to keepe off tbat word, 

Aduerßties fweete milke, Pbilofopbie, 
[1745] To comfort thee tbougb tbou art banifbed. 
Ro. Yet banifbed? bang vp pbilofopbie, 

Vnleffe Pbilofopbie can make a IwUei, 

Difplant a towne, reuerfe a Princes doomc, 

It belpes not, it preuailes not, talke no miore. 
[1750] Fri. tben I fee^ tbat mad man baue no eares. 

Ro. How Ihoutd tbey wben tbat wifo men baue no eyes. 

f^i. Let 



exir. ßym [,] JBC [:] 41 ßyk Then BCDR om. [Then] de Thou 
ßyöe a bltle iDR om. [a iiitle] 4a B the celL thee 45 R tho' 
46 exlr. ßydRl] iBG [:] 47 A Philofohpie 49 extr. ßy(3)k [.] 
BG [:] R [ — ] 50 ß mad man yde mad men A Mad men B Madmen 
CD mad-men *R mad Men 51 DR fboud ß when tbat yde ,when 
(^om. that) DK ,|When (am. tbat) JB wifemep CD wife-men exir. 

ßyl] mm 
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[56] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Fri. Let me difpute with thee of thy eAate. 
Ro^ Tbou canft not fpeak of that thou doli not feele, 
Wert thou as young as I, luliel thy loue, 
[175tf]An houre but married, Tybali murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me baniOied, 
Then mighteil thou fpeake, 
Then mightit thou teare thy häyre, 
And fall vpon the ground as I do now, 
[1760] Taking the meafure of au vnmade graue« 

Enter Nurfe, and knocke, 
Fri. Arife one knocks, good Romeo hide'thy felfe. 
Ro. Not I, Tulefle the breath of hartficko grones 
Myil-like infold me from the fearch of eyes. 

Täey knocke. 
Fri. Hark how they knock (whofe there) Romeo arife, 
[1765] Thou wilt be taken, Aay a while, ftand vp. 

Slud knock. 
Run to my iludy by and by, Gods will 
What iimplenes is this? I come, I come. 

Knocke. 
Who knocks fo hard? whece come you? whats your will? 

Enter Nurfe. 
Nur. Let me come in, and you Ihal know my errant: 
[1770] I come from Lady lullet. 
Fri. Welcome then. 

Nur. holy Frier, teil me boly Frier, 
Wheres my Ladyes Lord, wheres Romeo, 
Fri. There on the ground, 
[I77tf] With bis owne teares made drunke. 

Nur. be is euen in my Mütreffe cafe, 
luil in her cafe. wofull ßmpathy: 
Pitious ^rediccament, euen fo lies fhe, 
Blubbring and weeping, weeping and blubbring, 
[1780] Stand vp, ftand vp, ftand and you be a man, 
For luliets fake, for her fake rife and ftand: 
Why Ihould you fall into fo deepe an 0? 

Ro?n. Nurfe. Nur. Ah 



1752 ßyde'? difpute iV difpaire CDR defpair oen ihy 53 & can*ft 
exlr. R [:] 54 ßyöiß) as I, lullet thy Äff as lullet my 55 B murdred 
cell, murdered 57 € inighlst CDR mighfft ß^öM mighleß 57. 58. 
cont. R 58 /^ mighift yöM mighteft € mightst CR might'ft D migh'ft 
60f ß Enter Nurfe^ and knocke. yJB Enter Nurfe, and knockes. CD 
Enler Nurfe and knocks. de Nurfe knock(e)s, R [TArowltig himfelf on 
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[III, 3] 

Fr: Let me difpute with thee of thy ellate, 

Rom: Thou'canft not fpeak of what thou doli not feele. 

Wert thou as young as I, luliei thy Loue, Pp"%?1 

An houre but married, Tybalt murdred. 

Doting like nie, and like me.baniflied, 

Then mightil thou fpeake, then mightft thou teare thy 

And fall vpon the ground as I doe now, hayre. 

Taking the meafure of an vnmade graue. 

Nurfe knockes. 
Fr: Romeo arife, ftand vp thou wilt be laken, 
I heare one knocke, arife and get thee gone. 
Ä; Hoe Fryer. 
Fr: Gods will what wilfulnes it this? 

8he knockes agaitie. 

Nur: Hoe Fryer open the doore, 

Fr: By and by I come. Who is there? 

Nur: One from Lady lulieL 

Fr: Then come neare. 

Nur: Oh holy Fryer, teil mee oh holy Fryer, 
Where is my Ladies Lord? Wher's Romeo? 

Fr: There on the ground, with bis owne teares made drunke. 

Nur: Oh he is euen in my Millrefle cafe. 
lull in her cafe. Oh wofuU fimpathy, 
Pitteous predicament, euen fo lyes fliee, 
Weeping and blubbring, blubbring and weeping: 
Stand vp, ßand vp, lland and you be a man. 
For Miets fake, for her fake rife and ßand, 
Why Ihould you fall into fo deepe an 0, 

He rifes. 

Rom: Nurfe. 

iäc Ground. \ [Knock tdthin. 61 i©R |Good extr, /^c^DR [.] ydl] 
62 iDR Not J,| ÖB heart-ficke DR Heart-fick 63 ß Myft- cetL Mift- 
63f (JfiiDR om. [They] 64 ßy (whofe there) de (who's there) iD 
: (Who's there) R .| Who's ihere? — 65 /9yAD ,ftay a while, öe 
(llay a while) RC ftay a while R — ilay a while — extr, ßäs [.] 
y[?] ^[O R[;] ß^f ßy Siud knocke, de{^) Knocke againe. A)^Knock{e}. 
66 ßy by and by, äs (by and by) iBC :by and by, D ;Ry and bv, 
R— Ryandby- extr, ßyM om. del] CD [?] R [;] ^1 med. 
ß [?] ydeÄ^ [:] R [— ] 68 iDR | Whence 68f R om. [Enter Nur/ei] 
69 R Nur. [Within'\ DC in. ^DR |And ßy errant: dfi^BG errand: 
DR Errand: 71 extr. y [,] 71 f R add. [Enter Nur/e.] 73 ß Wheres 
y Whe res (Jc^BC Where's D Wheres R Where is 7ned. ßy(ä) l] 
iDR [?] extr. ßy{S) f.] iBCR [?] D [.] 74 R There, 74. 75 oes 
|With 76RMiftrefs's BC caufe, 77 med. ßyk[.] BCDR [,] extr. 
DR [I] 78 ß prediccament yff predicament B liles 79 oes Blubbring 
oes blubbring, 80 oes and 82 /?€ ? yd 0: A) 0. R Oh I — 
[113] [8] 
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[HI. 3.] 

Nur: Ah fir, ah fir. Wel deaths Ihe end of all. 
r*°*j^"| Rom: Spakeil thou of lulietj how is it with her 
Dolh Ihe nol thinke me an olde murderer, 
Now I haue ßainde the childhood of her ioy. 
Wilh bloud remou'd but lillle from her owne? 
Where is Ihe, and how doth flie? And what fayes 
My conceard Lady lo our canceid loue? 

Nur: Oh Ihe faith nolhing, but weepes and pules, 
And now fals on her bed, now on the ground, 
And Tyball cryes, and then on llomeo calles. 

Rom: As if that narae fhot from the deadly leuel of a gUD 
Did murder her, as that names curfed band 
Murderd her kinfman. Ah teil nie holy Fryer 
In what vile part of this Anatomy 
Doth my name lye? Teil me that I may facke 
The hatefull manflon. 

He offers io fiab himfelfe, and Nurfe fnatch^s 

the dagger away, * 

Nur: Ah? 

Fr: Hold, ftay thy band: art thou a man? thy forme 
Cryes out thou art, but thy wilde a6les denote 
The vnrefonable furyes of a beaft, 
Vnfeemely woman in a feeming man, 
Or ill befeeming bealt in feeming both. 
Thou halt amazM me. By my holy order, 
I thought thy difpofition better lemperd, 
Haft thou Haine Tybali? wilt thou üay thy felfe? 
And flay thy Lady too, that liues in thee? 



1784 ß^MQ. ,dealhs dD ,dealh*8 € ,death is R — pealh*» 85 ßy6 
Spakeft £ Spak'ft iDR Speak^ft ßyöMQ, is it f ift QR is't 86 oes 
Dolh not fhe ßyiß^ murlherer iDR Murtherer 87 .^ ctiil4-head 
oes cur exir. DR om, [J 88 ßyök remoued, $ removM BC rcmoved, 
DR ,rcmoved 89 ßy{8e)IRC. doth DR does 90 ßyd^ conceald iDR 
conceard A ,to cetL om, [,] ßyde canceid iDR couceaFd 92 ydM 
fqls 93 CD om. [oo] 95 /^/dfiJD conU R Name | Shot K dead 
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of* Romeo and luliet, [57] 

!<ur. Ah fir, ah fir, deaths the end of all. 
[1783] ^0. Spakeft thou of luliet? how is it with her? 

Doth not fhe thinke me an old murlherer, 

Now l haue ftaind the childhood of our ioy, 

With bloud remoued, hut little from her owne? 

Where is llie? and how doth Ihe? and what fayes 
[1790] My conceald Lady to our canceld loue? 

Nur, flie fayes nothing fir, hut weeps and weeps, 

And now falls on her bed, and then ftarts vp, 

And Tijbaft calls, and then on Roineo cries 

And then downe falls againe. 
[1793] Ro, As if that name Ihot from the deadly leuell of a gun, 

i)id murther her, as that names curfed hand 

Murderd her kinfman. Oh teil me Frier, teil me. 

In what vile part of this Anatomie 

Doth my name lodge? Teil me that I may facke 
[1800] The hatefuU manfion. 

Fri, Hold thy defperate hand : 

Art thou a man? thy forme cries out thou art: 

Thy teares are womanifli, thy wild a6ls deuote 

The vnreafonable furie of a beaft. 
[1805] Vnfeemely woman in a feeming man, 

And ilbefecming beail in feeming both, 

Thou hall amaz'd me. By my holy order, 

I thought thy difpoßtion better temperd. 

Haft thou flaine lyball? wilt thou üay thy felfe? 
[1810] And fley thy Lady, that in thy life lies, 

By doing damned hate vpon thy felfe? 

Why rayleft thou on thy birth? the heauen and earth? 

Since birth, and heauen, and earth all three do meet. 

In thee at once, which thou at once wouldft loofe. 
[1815] Fie, fie, thou fliameft thy fliape, thy loue, thy wit, 

Which like a Vfurer aboundft in all: 

And vfeft none in that true vfe indeed, 

Which fhould bedecke thy (hape, thy loue, thy wit: 

Thy noble (hape is hut a forme of waxe, 

H Digrefßng 

cetL deadly 96 ßyiße) raurlher iDR inurder 97 ß Murderd yde& 
Miirdred CDR Murdered 99 ß me y^DR me, 1803 ßy deuote 
dek(T) deüolc B doe note CDR do note 4 oes The 6 oes And 
/? ilbefecming yd^iDR ill befeeming 10/? fley yffflay ßy{de)MG. 
lies, DRlives, 12 /?y5 rayleft «BCDR raiFft A rayl'ft 13 /!/ all 
yff,all exlr. /9 [,] yff (?/».[.] 14 extr, BC öw. [.] 15 /?y<J fliameft 
«iOR fliam'ft 16 ßyäJR a Vfurer C a Ufurer «DR an Ufurer 18 
d be decke 19 j^DR is /iBG ,is 
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[58] The most lamenthble Tragedie 

[1820] Digrefling from the valour of a man, 

Thy deare loue fworne but hollow periurie, 

Killing that loue which thou hall vowd to cherilli, 

Thy wit, that ornament, to fliape and loue, 

Milhapen in the condu6l of them boih: 
[1825] Like powder in skillefle fouldiers flaske, 

Is fet a fier by thine owne ignorance. 

And thou difmembred with thine owne defence. 

What rowfe thee man, lliy luUet is aliue, 

For whofe deare fake thou wall but lately dead. 
[1830]There art thou happie, Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou flewell Tibalf, there art thou happie. 

The law that threatned death becomes thy friend. 

And turnes it to exile, there art thou happie. 

A packe of blefüngs light vpon thy backe, 
[1835] Happines courts thee in her bell array, 

But like a milhaued and füllen wench, 

Thou puts vp thy fortune and thy loue: 

Take heede, take heede, for fuch die miferable. 

Go get thee to thy loue as was decreed, 
[1840]Afcend her Chamber, hence and comfort her: 

But looke thou llay not tili the watch be fet, 

For then thou canll not pafle to Manlua, 

Where thou Ihalt liue tili we can find a time 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
[1845] Beg pardon of the Prince and call thee backe, 

With twentie hundred thoufand times more ioy 

Then thou wentll forth in lamentation. 

Go before Nurfe, commend me to thy Lady, 

And bid her hallen all the houfe to bed, 
[1850] Which heauie forrow makes them apt vnto, 

Rorneo is comming. 

Nur, Lord, I could haue llaid here all the night, 

To heare good counfell, oh what learning is: 

My Lord, ile teil my Lady you will come. 
[1855] lio. Do fo, and bid niy fweete prepare to chide. 

Nur. Here 



1820 yrf Difgreffmg 21 y fowrne 22 exlr. ßyCü [,] iB [.] R [;] 
23 7neä. DR o?n. [,J 24 ßyk Mifhapen de Miire-lbapen BCDR Mif- 
Ihapen 25 ßyJBC skillcffe de skilHeffe DR skillefs 26 ßy a fier 
Ö€Ä)^ a fire 27 oes difmembred 28 ßy What d€Ä)J{ What, 30 
7nefL ßy [,] iDR [.] 31 ßy(d) fleweR A)K flew'ft ßy(d€)K happie. 
ßC happy too D happy too, R happy too. 32 oes threatned ßyde be- 
comes iDR became 33 j^cJe turnes y turne iDRturn*d 34 /^dcBG 
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Roufe vp thy fpirils, thy Lady luliet liues, 
For whofe fvveet fake thou wert but lately dead: 
There art thou happy. Tybalt would kill thee, 
But thou flueft Tybalt^ there art thou happy too. 



A packe of hlellings lights vpon thy backe, 

Happiues Courts thee in bis bell array: 

But like a mifbehaude and füllen wench 

Thou frownll vpon thy Fate that fmilles on thee. 

Take heede, take heede, for fuch dye miferable. 

Goe get thee to thy loue as was decreed: 

Afcend her Chamber Window, hence and comfort her, 

But looke thou llay not tili the watch be fet: 

For then thou canlt not pafle to Mantua, 



p. 49.J 



Nurfe prouide all things in a readines, 
Comfort thy Miftrefle, halle the houfe to bed, 
Which heauy forrow makes them apt vnlo. 

Nur: Good Lord what a thing leaming is, 
I could haue llayde beere all this night 
To heare good counfell. Well Sir, 
Ile teil my Lady that you will come. 

Roin: Doe fo and bidde my fweet prepare to childe, 
Farwell good Nurfe. 



of bioffings DR of Bleffings y of bleHing A or blefling ßyeÄS^ lighl 
ö Hgiils 36 ßy milhaued and d misbehau'd and e misbehav'd and 
A inilhaped and BG mif-fhaped and a D mif-Ihapen and a R mif-hav'd 
and a 37 ßy puts vp d powts vpon e poulll upon A pullell vp 
BCDR pulteR up 44 med. y otn, [,] 45 yÄS?i ihy ßÖB the 47 ÄSVi 
wenl'R 50 ej:tr. iDR [.] 52 iDR om, [the] 53 med, iDR [:] 
ö Learaing extr. iDR [I] 54 /?yDR Lord, MZ Lord 55 extr, 

y(A)B r.] 
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[III, 3. 4.] 

fsurfe offers to goe in and turnes againe, 
Nur: Here is a Ring Sir, that Ihe bad me giue you, 

Rom: How well my comfort is reuiud by this. 



Exil Nur/e. 



Fr: Soiorne in Muntua^ Ile finde out your man, 
And he Iball fignifie from Urne to tiine: 
Euery good hap that doth befall thee beere. 
Farwell. 

Rojn: But that a ioy, pall ioy cryes out on me, 
It were a griefe fo breefe to part with thee. 

Enter otde Capolet and his wife, with 
County Paris. 

Capi Thinges haue fallen out Sir fo vnluckily, 
That we haue bad no time to moue my daughter. || 
nnca-iLooke yee Sir, Ihe lou'd her kinfman dearely, 
••^ '-^And fo did I. Well, we were borne to dye, 

Wife wher's your daughter, is Ihe in her Chamber? 
I thinke Ihe meanes not to come downe to night. 

Par: Thefe times of woe affoord no time to wooe, 
Maddam farwell, coromend me to your daughter. 

Paris offers to goe in, and Capolet 
caties him againe. 

Cap: Sir Paris? Ile make a defperate tender of my child. 
1 thinke Ihe will be rulde in all refpe6tes by mee: 



But foft what day is this? 

Par: Munday my lord. 

Cap: Oh then Wenfday.is too foone, 
On Thurfday let it be: you Ihall be maried. 



1 856 ßy{dB)MC, fir, .DR ,Sir, P is ßyÄ^Yi bid de bids 59 iDR | Good 
61 /Jdifguife y difguifd Ö£iD difguis'd R difguis'd. 63 exir, oes [.] 
68f R add. [SCENE IV. Capiilel'* Houfe.^ 68ff R Enter Capulet, Luffy 
Capulel. and Paris. 69 ßy{d)M falne CDR faln 70 CD om, [had] 
ejrtr. iDR [:] 76 ß of wo eD of woe yöS of wo, C of woe, R of 
Woe ßy{öe)Ä) no limes R no time ßyeJD lo wooe : ö to w^oe : 
R lo Wog : 79 ß Ihecs mewed yöeJD Ihe is mcwed R fhe is mew*d 
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of Romeo and Miet [59] 

Nur, Here fir, a Ring fhe bid me giue you fir: 
Hie you, make haft, for it growes very late. 

Ro, How well my comfort is reuiu'd by this. 
/>/. Go hece, goodnight, & here llands al your llate: 
[l860]Either be gone before the watch be fet, 

Or by ibe breake of day difguife frora hence, 
Soiourue in Mantua^ ile find out your man, 
And he Iball fignifle from time to time, 
Euery good hap to you, that chaunces here: 
[1865J Giue me thy hand, tis late, farewell, goodnight. 

Ro, But Ihat a ioy palt ioy calls out ou me, 
It were a griefe, fo briefe to pari with Ihee: 
Farewell. 

^ Exeunt, 

Enter old Capulet, his wife and Paris. 

' Ca, Things haue falne out fir fo vnluckily, 
[1870J That we haue had no time to moue our daughter, 
Looke you, Ihe lou'd her'kinfman Tybalt dearely 
And fo did I. Well we were borne to die. 
Tis very late, fheele not com« downe to night: 
I promife you, but for your companie, 
[187tf] I would haue bene a bed an houre ago. 

Paris. Thefe times of wo affoord no times to wooe: 
Madam goodnight, commend me to your daughter. 

La, I will, and know' her mind early to morrow, 
To night Ibees mewed vp to her Iieauines. 
[1880] Ca, Sir Paris, I will make a defperate tender 
Of my childes loue: I thinke Ihe will me rulde 
In all refpe6ls by me : nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife go you to her ere you go to bed, 
Acquaint her here, of my fonne Paris loue, 
[l88ö]And bid her, marke you me? on wendfday next. 
But foft, what day is this? 
Pa. Monday my Lord. 

Ca. Monday, ha ha, well wendfday is too foöne, 
A thurfday let it be, a thurfday teil her, # 

H 2 S»B 



81 /9me ydfiÄIRbe 83 e^/r. /^cJDR [,] y<J [.] 84 /JiB here, of my 
yhereof, my <JCDR here of my- € here with my oes Paris 85 /? me 
yrfcAJR me, ßyd wendfday A Wendfday B Wenfday B wednefday 
CD Wednefday R Wednefday (88. id, iB Wendfday) extr. ß [.] yÄi [.] 
R [—] 88 ßy ,ha ha, iB ,ha ha : CD ,ha, ha, R ?ha! hal 89 oes A 
ßy be, a iBC be : a DR be : A 
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[60] The most lamentable Tragedie 

[1890] She ihall he raarried to this noble Earle: 

Will you be ready? do yoü like this haRe? 

Well, keepe no great ado, a frieiid or Iwo, 

For harke you, Tyball being flaine fo lale, 

It may be thought we held him carelefly 
[189tf1ßeing our kinfman, if we reuell much: 

Therefore weele haue fome hälfe a doozen friends. 

And there an end, but what fay you to Tliurfday? 

Paris, My Lord, I would Ihat thurfday were to morrow. 
Ca. Well get you gone, a Thurfday be it then: 
[1900] Go you to luUct ere you go to bed, 

Prepare her wife, againlt this wedding day. 

Farewell my Lord, light to my Chamber ho, 

Afore mee, it is fo very late that wee may call it early by and by, 

Goodnight. 

Exeuni, 

Enter Romeo and luliet aloft, 

[1905] In, Will thou be gone? It is not*yet neare day: 

It was the Nightingale, and not thc Larke, 

That pierll ihe fearefuU hollow of thine eare, 

Nightly Ihe fings on yond Pomgranet Iree, 

Belceue me loue, it was the Nightingale. 
[1910] Rom. It was the Larke the herauld of the morne, 

No Nightingale, looke loue what euuious llreakes 

Do lace the feuering clöudcs in yonder EaR: 

Nights candles are burnt out, and iocand day 

Stands tipto on thc myRie Mountaine lops, 
[19ltf]I muR be gone and liue, or Ray and die. 

lu. Yond light is not daylight, 1 know it I: 

It is fome Meteor that the Sun exhale, 

To be to thee this night a Torch-bearcr, 

And light thee on thy way to Muntua. 
[1920J Therefore Ray yet, thou needR not to be gone. 

Ro. Let me be tane, let me be put to dealh, 

I am content, fo thou wilt haue it fo» 
^ Ile fay yon gray is not the the mornings eye, 
9 Tis 



1892 ß Well, ydÄi Weele e Woc'll CD Wce'l R Well R a-do — 
R Iwo — 94 extr, yÄSW [,] 96 ß doozen cell, dozen 97 med, ßy [J 

iOR [.] 98 J)R |1 99 R gone oes a /JDR be y^BC .be 

1900 extr. R add. [To Lady Capulel.] 2 ined. R [— ] extr. R [I] 
3 oes vont. iDR 07n. [very] 4 R Gooilighl 4f R add. [SCENE V. Täe 
Garden.] 4ff R Enter Romeo and Juliet above at a Window; a Ladder 
of Ropesfet. 5 RCDR om. [It is not yet neere day:] 7 M pierR COR 
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Wee*le make no great a doe, a frend or two, or fo: 
For looke ye Sir, Tybalt being üaine fo lately, 
It will be thought we held hiin careleflye: 
If we Ibould reuell mucb, therefore we will haue 
Some hälfe a dozen frends and make no more adoe. 
But what fay you lo Thurfday. 

Paris: My lorde 1 wilbe that Thurfday were to morrow. 

Cap: Wife goe yöu to your daughter, ere you goe to bed. 
Acquaint her with Ihe County Paris loue, 
Fare well my Lord tili Thurfday next. 
Wife gelte you to your daughter. Light to my Chamber. 
Afore me it is fo very very late, 
That we may call it earely by and by. ExeunU || 

Enter Romeo and luliet at the windou\ 

lul: Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet nere day, 
It was the nightingale and not the Larke 
That pierlt the fearfuU hoUow of thine earc : 
Nightly Ihe fings on yon Pomegrauate tree, 
ßeleeue me loue, it was the Nightingale. 

Rom: It was the Larke, the Herald of the Morne, 
And not the Nightingale. See Loue what enuious Itrakes 
Doo lace the feuering clowdes in yonder Eaß. 
Nights candles are burnt out, and iocond Day 
Stands tiptoes on the myilie mountaine tops. 
I mull be gone and liue, or Itay and dye. 

Jiil: Ypn light is not day light, I know it I: 
It is fome Meteor that the Sunne exhales, 
To be this night to thee a Torch-bearer, 
And hght thee on thy way to Mantua, 
Then llay a while, thou fhalt not goe foone. 

Rom: Let me Itay here, let me be tane, and dye: 
If thou wilt haue it fo, I am content. 
Ue fay yon gray is not the Momings Eye, 
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piercM 8 ßyMQ^ yond Pomgranel DR yond Pomgranate 10 BCD of 
Morn (ö;/?. Ihe) extr. ßy^l] iD f:] 11 w^a^. iD [:] R [.] 13/? 
iocand yd iocond iB Iocond fiC jocond DR jocund 14 ^fi tip-toe 
ß^ Mountaine tops yK Mounlaincs tops d Mountaynes tops e moun- 
laines tops CDR Mountain lops 16 ^^ißC Yond DR Yon 17 /?« cx- 
hale, ySÄ)\k exhales, 20 /^^iBG llay yel, D ftay yet R ftay, yet 
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[HI, 5.] 

It is the pale reflex of Cynthias brow. 
Ile Tay it is the Nightingale that beatcs 
The vaultie heaiien fo high aboue our heads, 
And not the Larke the Mcflenger of Morne. 
Come death and welcome, Juliet wils it fo. 
What fayes my Loue? lets talke, tis not yet day. 

Jul: It is, it is, begone, ilye hence away. 
It is the Larke that fuigs fo out of tune, 
Straining harlh Difcords and ynpleafing Sharpes. 
Some fay the Larke makes fweete Diuifion: {| 
*nc;«1This dolh not fo: for this diuideth vs. 

p. 52. J 

Some fay the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes, 
1 would that now they had changd voyces too: 
Since arme from arme her voyce doth vs affray, 
Hunting thee hence with Huntfvp to the day. 
So now be gone, more light and light it growes. 

Rom: More light and light, more darke and darke our 

woes. 



Farewell my Loue, one kifle and Ue defcend. 

He goeth downe, 

Jul: Art thou gone fo, my Lord, my Loue, my Frend? 
I mult heare from thee euerie day in the hower: 
For in an hower there are manie minutes, 
Minutes are dayes, fo will I number them : 
Oh, by this count I jhall be much in yeares, 
Ere 1 fee thee againe. 

Hont: Farewell, I will omit no opportunitie 
That may conueigh my greetings loue to thee. 

iul: Oh, thinkll thou we (hall euer meete againe. 

Rom: No doubt, no doubt, and all this woe Ihall ferne 
For fweete difcourfes in the time to come. 



1924 ßydtÄ^ brow. P bow. R Brow. 25 A(?) 07n. [the] 26 ßyk 
heauen B heaven C heavens DR Heavcns 29 med. ßü p] yÄ) [,] 
ßy it A)Vi ,it 30 ßyJBC hence be gone DR hence, be gone, 33 
extr. ß [:] y [.] JDR [;] 34 ßy deuidelh Äff diaidelh 38 ßy{ö) 
Huntfup A Hunt f-vp BCDR Huntf-up 39 oes now ßy{de)^ light 
it A itli ght BCD iL light 40 oes light, more 41 f ßy{de'i)Ä) Enter 
Madam(e) and Nurfe. -R Enter Nurfe. 44 ß is cüming y is cumming 
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of Romeo and Itüiet [61] 

Tis but the pale reflex of Cinihias brow. 
[l925JNor Ihat is not the Larke whofe noates do beate 

Tbe vaultie beauen fo bigh aboue our beads, 

1 baue more care to Itay then will to go: 

Come deatb and welcome, luUet wills it fo. 

How ill my foule? lets talke it is not day. 
[il>30J /«. It is, it is, bie bence be gone away: 

It is tbe Larke tbat fings fo out of tune, 

Straining barfh Difcords, and vnpleafmg Sbarpes. 

Some fay, tbe Larke inakes fweete Diuifion: 

This dotb not fo: for Ibe deuidetb vs. 
[1933] Some fay the Larke and loatbed Toad change eyes, 

now I would they bad changd voyces loo : 

Since arme from arme tbat voyce dotb vs aifray, 

Hunting thee bence, with Huntfup to the day, 

now be gone, more ligbt and ligbt it growes. 

[1940] Romeo. More ligbt and ligbt, more darke and darke our 

woes. 

Enter Madame and Nurfe. 

Nur, Madam. 
lu. Nurfe. 

Nur^ • Your Lady Motber is cüming to your chaber, 
[1945] Tbe day is broke, be wary, lookc about. 

lülL Then window let day in, and let life out. 
Ro. FarewelJ, farewell, one kiffe and Ile defcend. 
lu. Art thou gone fo loue, Lord, ay husband, friend, 

1 muft heare from thee euery day in tbe boure, 
[1930] For in a minute there are niany dayeß, 

by this count I fhall be mucb in yeares, 
Ere I againe behold my Romeo, 

Rom, Farewell : 

1 will omit no oportunitie, 

[i9öö]Tbat may conuey my greetings loue to thee. 

lu. thinkft thou we Ihall euer me^te againe? 
Rom, 1 doubt it not, and all thefe woes Ihall ferue 
For fweete difcourfes in our times to come. 

H 3 lu, 



6bM is comming CDR is Coming 45 oes bröke 48 /? fo y fo, iDR fo? 
ßyide)k ay BCDR ah R Love ! Lord ! ah Husband ! Friend I 49 /Jff 
euery day in Ibe boure P every hour in Ihe day 49f R add, [Romeo 
comes down by the Ladder inio the Garden,] 53 ßyÄ)h, [:] de [.] 
53. 54 <?e« 1 1 56 ße IhinkR yöÄ>R thinkeft 58 ß times j^deÄ}l\ timr 
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[62] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Ro, God \ haue au ill dluining foule, 
[1960] Me thinkes I fee thee now, ihou art fo lowe, 
As one dead in Ihe bottome of a tombe, 
Eilher my eye-fight failes, or thou lookeR pale. 

Rom. And trull rae loue, in my eye fo do you: 
Drie forrow drinkes our bloud. Aduc, adue. 

ExU. 
[1965] lu, Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle, 
]f thou art fickle, what doli thou with hini 
That is renowmd for faith? be fickle Fortune: 
For then 1 hope thou wilt not keepe him long, 
But fend him backe. 

Enfer Mo (her, 

[1970] La. Ho daughter, are you vp? 

lu, Who ill that calls? It is my Lady mother. 
Is Ihe not downe fo late or vp fo early? 
What vnaccullomd caufe procures her hilher? 
La, Why how now lulietf 
[1975] lu, Madam I am not well. 

La, Euermore weeping for your Cozens death? 
What wilt thou walh him from bis graue with teares? 
And if thou couldil, thou couldll not make him liue: 
Therefore haue done, fome griefe Ihews much of loue, 
[1980] But much of greefe, Ihewes Rill fome want of wit. 
lu. Yet let me weepe, for fuch a feeling loffe. 
La. So ihall you feele the loffe, but not the friend 
Which you weepe for» 

lu. Feeling fo the lofle, 
[1985] I cannot chufe but euer weepe the friend. 

La. Wel gyrle, thou weeplt not fo much for bis death, 
As that the villaine liues which Aaughterd him. 
lu. What villaine Madam? 
La, That fame villaine Rofneo, 
[1990] lu. Villaine and he be many miles a funder: 
God padon, I do withall my heart: 
And yet no man like he, doth greeue my heart. 

La. That 



1959 ßy(^ds1) Ro. A luiiei. B lul. CDR Jul, iDR GodI 60 oes now. 
thoa oes fo low(e), 62 ßyS lookeR € lookR iDR look'R 64f R 
[Exeunt.] cell. [Exil.^ 64ff R add. [SCENE VI. Juliet'« Chamber \ Enter 
Juliel.] 66 C wi h cell, wilh 67 ßy renowmd d renowra'd £if)R re- 
nown'd 69f R Enfer Lady Capulet. 7t ß II is my Lady mother. 
ye it is my Lady mother. S it is my Lady Mother. A Is iL my Lady 
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[III, 5.] 

Jul: Oh God, I haue an ill diuining foule. 
Me thinkes I fee thee now thou art below 
IJke one dead in Ihe bottome of a Tombe : 
Either mine ey-fight failes, or thou lookll pale. 

Rom: And trull me loue, in my eye fo doo you, 
Diie forrow drinkes our blood: adieu, adieu. ExU, 

Enter Nurfe hafiety. 

Nun Madame beware, take heed the day is broke, 
Vour Mother's comming to your Chamber, make all füre. 

She goeth downe front the window. 







Enter luliets mother, Nurfe^ 
Moth: Where are you Daughter? 
Nur: What Ladie, Lambe, what lutiet? 
lul: How now, who calls? 
Nur: It is your Mother. 
Moth: Why how no^v Jutiet? 
lut: Madam, I am not well. 

Moth: What euermore weeping for your Cofens death: 
I tliiuke thoult walh him from bis graue with teares. 



lul: I cannot chufe, hauing fo great a lofle. 
Moth: I cannot blame thee. 
ßut it greeues thee more that Villaine liues. 
lul: What Villaine madame? 
Moth: That Villaine Romeo, 
lul: Villaine and he are manie miles a funder. 



Molher. B Is it my Lady Mother? GDR is it my Lady Mother? 73 
ßeÄ)Vi hilher y eilher d helher 75 oes I am 77 6 What? cell. What 
78 oes And P if thou would'ft 79 7ned. oes [,] 81 extr, ßeA)^ [.] 
yd [.] 87 oes which ß flaughterd yde flaughtered Ä)R üaughler'd 
90 ^^and JBC he, he ßylS) a funder MC affunder DR afuuder 
i/i//padon, yX ipurdon, (ßyk om, hitn) deBCR pardon him, D Pardon 
him, Äff with all 92 ßyöJB he, dolh eCDR he doth 
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[«] 

[III, 5.] 



Moih: Content thee Girle, if I could finde a man 
I foone would fend lo Mantva where he is, 
That fhould beRow on him fo füre a draught, 
As he (liould foone beare Tybatt companie. 

lul: Finde you tbe meanes, and Ile finde fuch a man: 
For whilelt be liues, my hearl Iball nere be light 
TiJl I behold him, dead is my poore heart. 
Thus for a Kinfman vext? 






[newes? 
Moth: Well let that pafle. I corae to bring thee ioyfull 
lul: And ioy comes well in fuch a needful time. 
Moth: Well then, Ihoii hall a carefiiU Father Girle, 

And one who piltying thy needfull llate, 

Hath found thee out a happie day of ioy. 

Iul\ What day is that I pray you? 
Moth: Marry my Childe, 



r»no-«lThe gallant, yong and youthfull Gentleman, 
*" The Countie Paris at Saint Peters Church, 
Early next Thurfday morning mull prouide, 
To raake you there a glad and ioyfuH Bride. 

lul: Now by Saint Peters Church and Peter too, 
He Ihall not there make mee a ioyfull Bride. 



1993 ß murderer ydeÄSYi om. [raurderer] 97 med. DR [.] 98 ß ban- 
niflit ^'iBC baniüit DR banilb'd ßy runnagate iBG Run-agate t)R 
Runnagale 99 8 an accullom'd 2007 ßy^Q. receit DR receipt 9 
iDR ,and 10 ß Cozen, ydek Cozin, B Cozin, Tybalt C Cozin, Tybalf, 
DR Coufin Tybalt, 11 ^^ flaughlerd him. y flaughlered him. .<)lkugh- 
tere dhim. « üaughtred him. iOR Oaughter'd him. 12 ^ La. Cap. 
(id. 16. 21. 33.) extr. A(?) [.] 13 ö tiding e^tr. B [J 15 ßyX 
they, befeech dBCDR ihey, I befeech € they 1 befecch 16 BFaher 
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of Romeo and lullet, [63] 

La, That is becaufe the Traytor murderer liues. 
lu. I Madam from the reach of thefe my hands: 
[1995] Would none but I might venge my Cozens death. 

La. We will haue vengeance foir it, feare thou not. 
Then weepe no more, lle fend to one in Mantua^ 
Where that fame bauhiflit runnagate doth liue, 
Shall giue him fucb an vnaccullomd draro, 
[2000] That he Ihall foone keepe Tybatt companie: 
And then I hope thou wilt be falisüed. 

lu, Indeed I neuer Ihall be fatisiied 
With Romeo, tili I behold him. Dead 
Is my poore heart fo for a kinfman vext: 
[2005] Madam if you could find out but a man 
To beare a poyfon, I would temper it: 
That Roineo Jliould vpon receit thereof, 
Soone fleepe in quiet. how my heart abbors 
To heare him namde and cannot come to him, 
[20lO]To wreake the loue I bore my Cozen, 
Vpon bis body that hath flaughterd him. 

Mo, Find thou the me.ans, and lle find fuch a man, 
But now ile teil thee ioyfull tidings Gyrle. 

lu. And ioy comes well in fuch a needie time, 
[2015] What are they, befeech your Ladylhip? 

M. Well, well, thou halt a carefull father child, 
One who to put thee from thy heauines, 
Hath forted out a fudden day of ioy, 
That thou expe6ls not, nor I lookt not for. 
[2020] lu. Madam in happie time, what day is that? 

M, Marrie ray child, early next Thurfday morne, 
The gallant, young, and Noble Gentleman, 
The Countie Paris at Saint Peters Church, 
Shall happily make thee there a ioyfull Bride. 
[2025] lu. Now by S. Peters Church, and Peter too. 
He Ihall not make me there a ioyfull Bride. • 
I wonder at this haRe, that I muH .wed 
Ere he that fliould be husbapd comes to. wooe : 

1 pray 



0iFtr, ß [,] y [,] MC r?] DR [;] 17 y !hee ceii. ili«e 19 ßydtA)^ 
expect9 B looke . 20 ßyide) that? iDR this? 23 DR St. cett, Saint 
24 ßeJD^ happily yö happly ßyds Ihero Ä)Vi am. [ihere] 8 aioy- 
fuU ^ff a ioyfull 25 ß S. y&J) Saiat R St. 28 ßyMC. Ere R E'er 
D EVe ßyöXi^ fhould e muft ßy wooe : A woe : BC woe. DR wooe. 
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[64] The most lamentable Tragedie 

1 pray you teil my Lord and falher Madam, 
[2030]! will not marrie yet, and when I do, I fweare 
It fliall be Romeo, whom you know I hate 
Rather then Paris, thefe are newes indeed. 

>/. Here comes your father, teil him fo your felfe: 
And fee how he will take it at your hauds. 

Enter Capulet and Nurfe. 

[2035] Ca, When the Sun fets, the earth doth drifle deaw, 

ßut for the Sunfet of my brothers fonne, 

It rains downright. How now a Conduit girle, what Hill in tears 

Euermore flio wring in one litle body? 

Thoü counterfaits. A Barke, a Sea, a Wind: 
[2040] For Hill thy eyes, which I may call the fea, 

Do ebbe and üowe with teares, the Barke thy body is: 

Sayling in this falt floud, the windes thy fighes, 

Who raging with thy teares and they with them, 

Without a fudden calme will ouerfet 
[204tf]Thy tempell tofled body. How now wife, 

Haue you deliuered to her our decree? 

La, I fir, but ßie will none, ßie giue you thankes, 

1 would the foole were married to her graue. 

Ca. Soft take rae with you, take' me with you wife, 
[2050] How will Ihe none? doth Ihe not giue vs thanks? 

Is llie not proud? doth ßie not count her hielt, 

Vnworthy as Ihe is, that we haue wrought 

So worthy a Gentleman to be her Bride? 

lu, Not proud you haue, but Ihankful that you haue: 
[2055] Proud can I neuer be of what I hate, 

But thankfull euen for hate, that is meant loue. 

Ca, How, how, how how, chopt lodgick, what is this? 

Proud and I thanke you, and I thanke you not. 

And yet not proud miftrefle minion you ? 
[2000] Thanke me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 

But fettle your fiiie loynts gainll Thurfday next, 

To go with Paris to Saint /'ß/er* Chuich: 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither^ You 



2030 oes cont. P om, [I fweare] 32 ßy8 .thefe «iDR .Thefe 33 
ßy M. d Mer. eA) Mo, R La, Cap, 35 /Jy^ßC earth 6 Ayre € aire 
DR Earth ßy deaw, A daew BC dew; DR Dew; 37 ßy cont. 
deiDR I How i©R now ? R a Conduit, Girl ? ßyÄi- ,what Hill 
R ?what ,aill extr, ßy om- ö [.] «iDR [?] 38 ßySSVi in 6 :In € ?In 
extr, ßy3Ä)R [?] € om, 39 ßyösJB Thou CDR Thy ßydek counler- 
terfaits ßC counterfeits DR Counterfeif s ßy .A d ,a €iDR a 40 
oes thy 41 ßyöÄ)K ,the e ;the ßy^öe) is: A is BCDR om. [is] 
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[HI, 5.] 

Are thefe the newes you had to teil me of? 
Marrie here are newes indeed. Madame I will not marrie yet 
And when I doo, it üial be rather Romeo whom I hate, 
Than Countie Paris that I cannot loue. 

Enier olde Capolet. 

Moihi Here comes your Father, you may teil him fo. 



Capo: Why how now, euennore Iho wring? 
In one little bodie thou refemblelt a fea, a barke, a ftorme: 
For Ibis thy body which I tearme a barke, 
Still floating in thy euerfalling teares, 
And toft with fighißs arifing from thy hart: 

Will wilbout fuccour Jhip wracke prefently. 

But heare you Wife, what haue you founded her, what faies flie to it? 

Moth: I haue, but Ihe will none~flie thankes ye: 
Would God that ihe were married to her graue. 

Capo: What will Ihe not, doth Ihe not thanke vs, doth Ihe not 
wexe proud? 

lul: Not proud ye haue, but thankfuU that ye haue: 
Proud can I neuer be of that I hate, 
But ihankfull euen for hate that is ment loue. 

Capo: Proud and I thanke you, and I thanke you not, 
And yet not proud. Whats here, chop logicke. 
Proud me no prouds, nor thanke me no thankes, 
But feltle your fine ioynts on Thurfday next 
To goe with Paris to Saint Peters Church, 
Or I will drag you on a hurdle thether. || 

43 /?/(<?€) ihy iDRlhe 45 /Jy wife, d(?)wife, «iBC wife? DR, Wife? 
46/^/(d£)Adeiiuered BCDR delivered 47iDR|But /9giue ylTgiues 
DR Ihanks ? 50 iDR How, will 52 öe (Vnworthy as Ihe is) 53 
ß Bride? yJcBCDR Bridegroom(e)? A Bridegroome 54 ÄS |But 
extr. GDR [.] 55 /^/dePR hate A haue BGD have 56 ßydÄÜK ihat 
is meanl e that's meant in • 57 /? How, how, how how, yd How now, 
how now, CiDR How now? | How now? ßy(ß) chopt lodgick, 
A Chopt Logicke? CD Chopt Logick? R chopt Logick? 58 ßy Proud 
and ÄS Proud, and R Proud I and ßy you, ÄS yon: R you! 
exir. /Jy[,] ÄS [.] R [!] 59 iDR om, [And yet ... . minion you?] 
/?/ proud dß proud: ßyd yout € ,you, ^i ßydekhiile BCDR 
fetüe 63 JBC thee, on 63f exlr. ßy You 
tl29] [9] 
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[IM, 5.] 

noc a] Out you greene ficknes baggage, out you tallow face. 
Lp- ^J 

lul: Good falber beare me fpeake. 

SAe kneeles downe. 

Cap: I teil thee what, eyther refolue on Thurfday next 
To goe wilh Paris to Saint Peters Church: 
Or henceforth neuer looke me in Ihe face. 
Speake not, reply not, for my fingers ytcb. 
Wby wife, we thought thSit we were fcarcely blell 
Tbat God had fent vs but this onely cbyld: 
But now I fee tbis one is one too mucb, 
And tbat we baue a croITe in bauing ber. 

Nur: Mary God in beauen blelTe ber my lord,* 
You are too blame to rate ber fo. * 

Cap: And wby my Lady wifedome? bold your tung, 
Good prudence fmatter witb your gollips, goe. 

Nur: Wby my Lord I fpeake no treafon. 

Cap: Ob goddegodden« 

Vtter your grauity ouer a goflips boule, 
For bere we need it not. 

Mo: My lord ye are too botte. 

Cap: Gods blefled motber wife it mads me, 
Day, nigbt, early, late, at bome, abroad, 
Alone, in Company, waking or fleeping, 
Still my care batb beene to fee ber matcbt 
And bauing now found out a Gentleman, 
Of Princely parenlage youtbfuU, and nobly trainde. 
Stuft as tbey fay witb bonorable parts, 
Proportioned as ones beart coulde wilh a man: 
And then to baue a wretcbed wbyning foole, 
A puling mammet in ber fortunes tender, 
To fay I cannot loue, I am too young, I pray you pardon 

mee? 

2064 DR Green-ficknefs Carrion 65 ßyde&Q> You DR Out you 
DR Tallow-face 66 oes (e?) what are 67 extr, Äi om. [,] 68 B wlth 
69 R Cup. ßySeÄ) Fa. (id. 80. 85. 89.) 70 B the to oes a 73 
ßy ,wife, JBC ,wife : DR ,Wife : 74 oes lent 77 DR her, 78 
R Heav'n 79 ßyJB too CDR to 80 med. Ä)R [?] extr. y [.] 81 
ß fmaiter, ydiDR ,fmaiter e fmatter ß gofüps y(ös) gofsips, JBC 
goHip, DR Goffip, 83 ßyk | Falber, de Fa. BCDR ofn. [Falber,] 
ß 6 Godigeden, yd Godigeden, JBC |0 Godigoden, € Godigeden. 
D |0 God gi' goüde'en, R lO God-ye-good-den — 84 /Jyi)B |May 
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of Romeo and luKet [65] 

Out you greene fickneffe Carrion, out you baggage, 
[2065] Tou tallow face. 

La. Fie, fie^ what are you mad? 
lu. Good Father, I befeech you on my knees, 
Heare me with patience, but to fpeake a word. 

Fa, Hang theo young baggage, difobedient wretch, 
[2070] I teil Ihee what, get theo to Chureh a Thurfday, 
Or neuer after looke me in the face. 
Speake not, replie not, do not anfwere me. 
My fingers itch, wife, we fcarce thought vs bleft, 
That God had lent vs but this onely childe, 
[2075] But now I fee this one is one too much. 
And that we haue a curfe in hauing her: 
Out on her hilding. 

Nur. God in heauen blefle her: 
Tou are too blame my Lord to rate her fo. 
[2080] Fa. And why my Lady wifdome, hold your tongue, 
Good Prudence (matter, with your goffips go. 

Nur. I fpeake no treafon, 
Father, 6 Godigeden, 
May not one fpeake? 
[2085] Fa. Peace you mumbling foole, 
Vtter your grauitie ore a Golhips bowle, 
For here we need it not 
Wi. You are too bot, 
Fa. Gods bread, it makes me mad, 
[2090] Day, night, houre, tide, time, worke, play, 
Alone in companie, ftill my care hath bene 
To haue her matcht, and hauing now prouided 
A Gentleman of noble parentage, 
Of faire demeanes, youthfull and nobly liand, 
[2095] Stuft as they fay, with honourable parts^ 

Proportiond as oues thought would wifh a man, 
And then to haue a wretched puling foole, 
A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 
To anfwere, ile not wed, 1 cannot loue: 
[2100] I am too young, I pray you pardon me. 

I But 

de \Nur. May 86 ß Golhips bowle, y Gofsips bowle. (JeB Goflips 
bowle, A GoilGips bowles CD GolBps bowl, R Goirip's Bowl, 88 ßy 
Wi. Ä) La. R La. Cap. 89 extr. iDR [:] 90 C hour lide 91 CDR 
Alone, in 94 ßy demeanes JBC Demeanes DR Demeans ß liand 
yd aliied e alliM iDR Allied 95 ß as Ihey fay, y3G as they fay 
de (as they fay) DR ,as they fay, 96 ß Proportiond yd Proporlioned 
€Ä)R Proporlion'd oes thought would exfr. ßyA [,] BCD [.] R [:] 
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[66] Tlie most lamentable Tragedie 

But and you will not wed, ile pardon you. 
Graze where you will, you (ball not houfe with me, 
Looke too't, thinke on't, I do not vfe to ieft. 
Thurfday is neare, lay band on hart, aduife, 
[2105] And you be mine, ile giue you to my friend. 

And you be not, bang, beg, llarue, dye in tbe ftreets, 
For by my foule ile nere acknowledge tbee, 
Nor wbat is mine (ball neuer do tbee good : 
Trull too*t, bethinke you, ile not be forfworne. 

Exit. 

[2110] lu, Is there no pittie fitting in tbe cloudes 
That fees kito tbe bottome of my greefe? 

fweet my Motber call me not away, 
Delay tbis marriage for a month, a weeke, 
Or if you do not, make tbe Bridall bed 

[2115] In that dim Monument where Tiöall lies, 

Mo. Talke not to me, for ile not fpeake a word, 
Do as thou wilt, for I baue doue with tbee. 

Exit. 
Ju, God, 6 nurfe, how (ball tbis be preuented? 
My busband is on earth, my faith in heauen, 
[2120] How [ball that faith returne againe to earth, 
Vnlelfe that busband fend it me from heauen, 
By leauing earth? comfort me, counfaile me: 
Alack, alack, that heauen [bould pra6iife ilratagems 
Vpon fo foft a fubie£t as my felfe* 
[2125] What fayft thou, baft thou not a word of ioy? 
Some comfort nurfe. 

Nur^ Faith bere it is, Rojneo is baniibed, and all tbe world to 
That he dares nere come back to cballenge you: nothing, 

Or if he do, it needs muft be by ftealth. 
[2130] Then fince tbe cafe fo ftands as now it doth, 

1 thinke it beft you married with tbe Countie, 
hees a louely Gentleman: 

Romios a diibclout to bim, an Eagle Madam 
Hath not fo greene, fo quicke, fo faire an eye 
[2135] As Paris hath, belbrow my very hart, 

I 



2101 ßyd(e)Büi and iD But, and exir. ßyöÄ) [.] € [,] R [— ] 
2 extr. ß [,] y(6e)Ä)Vi [:] 3 ßy(d€)JBC too't DR to't 4 ß neare 
y3 neere CDR near exir. DR [;] 5 oes And (id, 6.) exir. iDR [:] 
6 oes in ihe 7 DR For, 8 oes Nor . . neuer 9 ßyöeJB loo't CDR to't 
exlr. A om. [.] 10 exir. ß om. [,] cell. [J 13 ßem for ydiBC ,for 
ßyM monlh C moneth DR Month 16 R La. Cap. ceU. Mo. 18 
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• 
But if you cannot wedde Ile pardon you. 
Graze where you will, you (ball not houfe with me. 
Looke to it, thinke ont, I do not vfe to ieft. || 

I teil yee what, Thurfday is neere, Lp"*^56.] 

Lay hand on heart, aduife, bethinke your felfe, :db 

If you be mine, He giue you to my Trend: 
If not, hang, drowne, Ilarue, beg, 
Dye in Ihe Ilreetes: for by my Soule 
Ile neuer more acknowledge thee, 
Nor what I haue (hall euer doe thee good, 
Thinke ont, looke toot, I doe not vfe to ieft. - Exil. 

lul: Is there no pitty hanging in the cloudes, 
That lookes into the bottom of my woes? 
I doe befeech you Madame, caft me not away, 
Defer this mariage for a day or two, 
Or if you cannot, make my mariage bed 
In that dimme monument where Tybalt lyes. 

Moth: Nay be alfured I will not fpeake a word. 
Do what thou wilt for I haue done with thee. Exil. 



lul: Ah Nurfe what comfort? what counfell canß thou giue me. 



Nur: Now truft me Madame, I know not what to fay: 
Tour Romeo he is banißit, and all the world to nothing 
He neuer dares retume to challendge you. 



Now I thinke good you marry with this County, 

Oh he is a gallant Gentleman, Romeo is but a dilhclout 

In refpefl of him. I promife you 



ß God, ö / God. iDR God! |0 21 RHeaVn, 22 dearth: 
ßyekfSeariht exlr.mi] 23 5 A lacke, a lacke, /Jflf Alack, alack, 
A Hlacke, alacke, P Alack ! (om, iiltero alack) R Heav'n it praclice cett. 
praclife 25 med, ßy [,] iDR [?] 26 d Nurfe, cell. Nurfe. 27 ßyd 
conL iDR I Romeo R it is : cell, it is, 29 exlr, ßyÄS^ [.] 8b [:] 
31 /^^'dßA Gountie, BCD Gount, R Gount. 33 ß Romios ydJB Romeos 
£GDR ^Romeo't ßyd him, Ä^e him : R him ; 35 ßyÄ) bath, R bath : 
/?yiBC belhrow DR belhrew .. , 
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[III, 5. IT, 1.] 

I thinke you happy in this fecond match. 

As for your hulband he is dead: 

Or twere as good he were, for you haue no Tfe of him. 

lul: Speakft thou this from thy heart? 

Nur: I and from my foule, or eis belbrew them both. 

lull Amen. 

Nur: What fay you Madame? 

M: Well, thou hall comforted me wondrous much, 
I pray thee goe Ihy waies vnto my mother 
Teil her I am gone hauing difpleafde my father, 
To Fryer Lßurence Cell to confelfe me, 
And to be abfolu'd. || 
pnca"! Nur: I will, and this is wifely done. 
^ ' -^ Skee lookes öfter Nurfe, 

lul: Auncient damnation, molt curfed fiend. 
Is it more finne to wilh me thus forfworne, 
Or to difpraife him with the felfe fame longue 
That thou hall praifde him with aboue compare 
So many tboufand times? Goe Counfellor, 
Thou and fiiy bofom henceforth llial be twaine. 
He to thclFryer to know bis remedy, 

all falle eis, I haue the power to dye. Exil. 




Enter Fryer and Paris, 
Fr: On Thurfday fay ye: the time is very (hört, 
Par: My Falber Capolet will haue it fo. 

And I am nothing flacke to flow bis hall. 

Fr: You fay you doe not know the Ladies minde? 

Vneuen is the courfe, I like it not. 

Par: Immoderately Ihe weepes for Tyballs deatb, 

And tberefore haue I little talkt of loue. 

For Venus fmiles not in a houfe of teares, 

Now fir, her father thinkes it daungerous: 

That Ihe doth giue her forrow fo much fway. 

And in bis wifedome balls our mariage, 

To ftop the inundation of her teares. 

Which too much minded by her felfe alone 

May be put from her by focietie. 



2137 med. ßy [,] iDR [:] 40 ß Speakft y^eiDR Speakeft 41 ß too, 
clfe yde too, or elfe iDR too, | Or elfe (D lo,) oes beflirew ^ 44 
ß maruellous y maruailous d maruailos A marue'lous BCD marv'lous 
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of Romeo and luKet [67] 

I thinke you are happie in this fecond match, 
For it excels your firft, or if it did not, 
Your firft is dead, or twere as good he were, 
As liuing here, and you no vfe of him. 
[2140] lu. Speakft thou from thy heart? 

Nur, And from my foule too, elfe belbrew them both. 

lu. Amen« 

Nur. What? 

In, Well Ibou haft comforled me maruellous much, 
[2145] Go in, and teil my Lady I am gone, 

Hauing difpleaf'd my father, to Laurence Cell, 
To make confefsion, and to be obfoluM. 

Nur, Marrie I will, and this is wifely done. 

lu, Auncient damnation, 6 moft wicked fiend, 
[2150] Is it more fin to wilh me thus forfworne, 

Or to difpraife my Lord with that fame tongue, 
Which Ihe hath praifde him with aboue compare. 
So many thoufand times? Go Counfellor, 
Thou and my bofome henceforth Ihall be twaine: 
[2155] He to the Frier to know bis remedie, 

If all elfe faile, my felfe haue power to die. ^«''• 

Enter Frier and Countie Paris. 

FrL On Thurfday fir: Ihe time is verj Ihort« 

Par, My Father Capulet will haue it fo, 
And I am nothing flow to flacke bis hafte. 
[2160] FrL You fay you do not know the Ladies minde? 
Vneuen is the courfe, I like it not. 

Par, Immoderately flie weepes for Tyballs death, 

And therefore haue I Utile talke of loue, 

For Venus fmiles not in a boufe of teares. 

[2165] Now fir, her father counts it daungerous 

That (he do giue her forrow fo much fway: 

And in bis wifedome haftes our marriage, 

To ftop the inundation of her teares. 

Which too much minded by her felfe alone 

[2170] May be put from her by focietie. 

I 2 Now 
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[68] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Now do you know the reafon of this hafte? 

FrL I would I knew not why it Ihould be flowed. 
Looke fir here comes Ihe Lady toward my Cell. 

Enier luliet. 

Pa, Happily met my Lady and my wife. 
[2175] fu, That may be fir, when I may be a wife. 

Pa. That may be, muft be loue, on Thurfday next. 
lu. What muft be (hall be. 
Fri. Thats a certaine text. 

Par, Gome you to make confeliQon to this Father? 
[2180] ju. To anfwere that, I ihould confeffe to you. 
Pa. Do not denie to him, that you loue me. 
lu. I will confefte to you that I loue bim. 
Par. So will ye, I am füre that you loue me. 
lu, If I do fo, it will be of more price, 
[2185]Being fpoke behind your backe, then to your face. 

Par. Poore foule thy face is much abufde with tears. 
lu. The teares haue got fmall vi6lorie by that, 
For it was bad inough before their fpight. 
Pa. Thou ^rongft it more then tears with that report. 
[2190] fu. ITiat is no Ilaunder fir, which is a truth. 
And what I fpake, I fpake it to my face. 

Pa. Thy face is mine, and thou haft fiandred it. 
lu. It may be fo, for it is not mine owne. 
Are you at leifure, holy Father now, 
[2198] Or [hall I come to you at euening Mafle? 

Fri. My leifure ferues me penfiue daughter now, 
My Lord we muft entreate the lime alone. 

Par. Godlhield, I Ihould difturbe deuolion, 
lulieiy on Thurfday early will I rowfe yee, 
[2200] Till then adue, and keepe this holy kifle. 



ExU. 



lu, Ihut the doore, and when thou haft done fo, 
•' Come weepe with me, paft hope, paft care, paft help. 

Fri. luliet, I already know thy greefe, 
It ftraines me paft the compafle of my wits, 
[2205] I heare thou muft, and nothing may prorogue it, 

On 
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[«] 

[IV, 1.] 

Now doe ye know the reafon of this halt. 

Fr: I would I knew not why it (hould be flowd. I 

Enfer Paris. rincai 

[p. 58.J 

Heere comes Ihe Lady to my cell, 

Par: Welcome my loue, my Lady and my wife: 

lu: Thai may be fir, when I may be a wife, 

Par: That may be, muft be loue, on Thurfday next. 

lül: What mull be flial be. 

Fr: Thats a certaine text. 

Par: What come ye to confeliQon to this Fryer. 

lu: To teil you that were to confefle to you. 

Par: Do not deny to him that you loue me. 

lul: I will confelTe to you that I loue him, 

Par: So I am füre you will that you loue me« 

lul: And if I doe it wil be of more price, 
Being fpoke behinde your backe, than to your face. 

Par: Poore foule, thy face is much abus'd with teares. 

lul: The teares haue got fmall vi6lory by that, 
For it was bad enough before their fpite. 

Par: Thou wrongft it more than teares by that reporl». 

lu: That is no wrong fir, that is a truth: 
And what I fpake I fpake it to my face. 

Par: Thy face is mine and thou halt flaundred it. 

lu: It may be fo, for it is not mine owne* 
Are you at leafure holy Father now: 
Or (hall I come to you at euening Mafle? 

Fr: My leafure fernes me penfiue daughter now, 
My lord we mull entreate the time alone. 

Par: God iheild I ihould dillurbe deuotion, 

luUet farwell, and keep this holy kifleJf Exit Paris. 

In: Goe Ihut the doore and when thou halt done fo, 
Come weepe with me that am paft eure, palt help. 
Fr: Ah luliel I already know thy griefe, 

I heare thou muft and nothing may proroge it, || 
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[«] 

[IV, 1.] 

incanOn Thurfday next be married to the Countie. 
^' 'J hl: Teil me not Frier that thou hearft of it, 
YnlelTe thou teil me how we may preuent it. 



Giue me fome fudden counfell: eis behold 
Twixt my extreames and me, this bloodie knife 
Shall play the Vmpeere, arbitrating that 
Which the Commifsion of thy yeares and arte 
Gould to no ilTue of true honour bring. 
Speake not, be briefe: for I deüre to die, 
If what thou fpeakft, fpeake not of remedie. 

Fr: Stay Juliet, l doo fpie a kinde of hope, 
Which craues as defperate an execution, 
As that is defperate we would preuent. 
If ralher than to marrie Countie Paris 
Thou halt the ftrength or will to flay thy felfe, 
Tis not vnlike that thou wilt vnderlake 
A thing like death to chyde away this ibame, 
That coapit with death itfelfe to filye from blame. 
And if thou dooft, Ile giue thee remedie. 

Jul: Oh bid me leape (rather than marrie Paris) 
From off the battlements of yonder tower: 

Or chaine me to fome fteepie mountaines top, 
Where roaring Beares and fauage lions are: 
Or Ihut me nightly in a Charnell4ioufe, 

With reekie Ihankes, and yeolow chaples fculls: 
Or lay me in tombe with one new dead: 
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of Romeo and luliet. [69] 

On Thurfday next be married to this Countie. 

lu. Teil me not Frier, that thou heareft of this, 

Vnleffe thou teil me, how I may preuent it: 

If in thy wifedome thou canit giue no helpe, 
[2210] Do thou but call my refolution wife, 

And with this knife ile helpe it prefenUy. 

God ioynd my heart, and Rameos thou our hands 

And ere this hand by thee to Romeos feald: 

Shall be the Labell to an other deed, 
[2215] Or my true heart with trecherous reuolt, 

Turne to an other, this [hall Iley them botb: 

Therefore out of thy long experienR time, 

Giue me fome prefent counfell, or behold 

Twixt my extreames and me, this bloudie knife 
[2220] Shall play the vmpeere, arbitrating that, 

Which the commilYion of thy yeares and art, 

Could to no ilTue of true honour bring: 

Be not fo long to fpeake, I long to die, 

If what thou fpeakit, fpeake not of remedie. 
[2225] FrL Hold daughler, I doe fpie a kind of hope, 

Which craues as defperate an execution, 

As that is defperate which we would preuent 

If rather then to marrie Countie Paris 

Thou hall the Arength of will to ftaythy felfe, 
[2230] Then is it Ukely thou wilt vndertake 

A thing like death to chide away this Ihame, 

That coapft with death, himfelfe to fcape from it: 

And if thou dareft, Ile giue thee remedie. 

lu. Oh bid me leape, rather then marrie Paris, 
[2235] From of the battlements of any Tower, 

Or walke in theeuißi wayes, or bid me lurke 

Where Serpents are: chaine me with roaring Beares, 

Or hide me nightly in a Charnel houfe, 

Ore couerd quite with dead mens rathng bones, 
[2240jWith reekie fhanks and yealow chapels fculls: 

Or bid me go into a new made graue *^ 

And hide me with a dead man in bis, ^ 

I 3 Things 
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[70] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Things that to heare them told, hane made me tremble, 
And I will do it without feare or doubt, 

[2245] To liue an vnitaind wife to my fweet loue. 

/>/. Hold Ihen, go home, be merrie, giue confent, 
To marrie Paris: wendfday is to morrow, 
To morrow night looke that thou lie alone, 
Let not the Nurfe lie with thee in thy Chamber: 

[2250] Take thou this VioU being then in bed, 
And this diitilling liquor drinke thou off, 
When prefently through all thy veines Ihall run-, 
A i^\d and drowzie humour: for no pulfe 
Shall keepe bis natiue progrelTe but furceafe, 

[2255] No warmth, no breall ßiall teAifie thou liueß, 
The rofes in thy ups and cheekes ßiall fade: 
Too many aßies, thy eyes windowes fall: 
Like death when he Ihuts vp the day of life. 
Each part depriu'd of fupple gouemment, 

[2260] Shall Itifife and Harke, and cold appeare like death, 
And in this borrowed likenefTe of Ihrunke death 
Thou (halt continue two and fortie houres. 
And then awake as from a pleafant fleepe* 
Now when the Bridegroome in the moming comes, 

[2265] To rowte thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then as the manner of our countrie is, 
Is thy bell rohes vncouered on the Beere, 
Be borne to buriall in thy kindreds graue: 
Thou ßiall be borne to that fame ancient vault, 

[2270] Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the meane time againit thou (halt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my Letters know our drift, 
And hither [hall he come, an he and I 
Will*watch thy Walking, and that very night 

[2275] Shall Romeo beare thee hence to Mantua, 

And this [hall free thee from this prefent (harne, 
If no inconftant toy nor womanilh feare, 
V Abate thy valour in the a6iing it« 
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[«] 

[IV, 1.] 

« 

Things that to heare them namde baue made me tremble; 
And I will doo it without feare or doubt, 
To keep my felfe a faithfull \nllaind Wife 
To my deere Lord, my deerell Romeo. 

Fr: Hold luliet, bie tbee home, ged tbee to bed, 

Let not thy nurfe lye with Ihee in thy Chamber: 

And when thou art alone, take thou this Violl, 

And this diAilled Liquor drinke thou off: 

When prefently through all thy veynes fliall run 

A dull and heauie flumber, which fliall feaze || 

Each vitall fpirit: for no Pulfe ßiall keepe I 

His naturall progreffe, but furceafe to beate: 

No figne of breath fliall telUfie thou liuü. 



And in this borrowed likenes of flirunke death, 
Thou flialt remaine füll two and fortie houres. 



And when thou art laid in thy Kindreds Vault, 
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[«] 

[IV, 1. 2.] 

He fend in haft to ManHia to thy Lord, 

And he Ihall come and take thee from thy graue, 

lul: Frier I goe, be füre thou fend for my deare Romeo. 

Exeunt, 




[Inc. al 
p. 61.J 



Enier olde Capolet, äis wife, Nurfe, and feruinginan, 

Capo: Where are you firra? 

Ser: Heere forfooth. 

Capo\ Goe, prouide me twentie cunning Cookes. 

Ser\ I Warrant you fir, let me alone for that, Ue knowe them 
by licking their fingers. 

Capo: How canit thou know them fo? 

Seri Ah Sir, tis an ill Cooke cannot licke bis owne fingers. 

Capo: Well get you gone. 

Exil feruingman, 
But wheres this Head-Arong? 

Moth: Shees gone (my Lord) to frier Laurence Cell 
To be confeft. 

Capo: Ah, he may bap to doo fome good of her, 
A headllrong felfewild harlotrie it is. || 

Enter luHet. 

Moth: See here Ihe commeth from confellion, 

Capo: How now my bead-flrong, where haue you bin gad- 
ding? 

lul: Where I haue learned to repent the fin 
Of froward wilfuU oppofition 
Gainft you and your beheits, and am enioynd 
By boly Laurence to fall proltrate here. 
And craue remilfion of fo foule a fa6t. 

She kneeles downe, 

Moth: Why thats well faid. 

Capo: Now before God this boly reuerent Frier 
All our wbole Citie is much bound vnto. 
Goe teil the Countie prefently of this, 
For I will haue this knot knit vp to morrow. 
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of Romeo and luliet [71] 

lu. Giue me, giue me, teil not me of fea re 
[2280] />{. Hold get you gone, be ftrong and profperous 
In this reiblue, ile fend a Frier with fpeed 
To Mantua with my Letters to thy Lord. 

lu, Loue giue me Rrength, and ftrength (ball helpe afibrd: 
Farewell deare father. ExU, 

Enter Father Capulet, Mother^ Nurfe, and 
Seruing men, two or three. 
[2285] Ca. So many guefts inuite as here are writ, 
Sirrah, go hire me twentie cunning Cookes, 

Ser, You [hall haue none ill flr, for ile trie if they can lick Iheir 
fingers. 

Capu, How canft thou trie them fo? 
[2290] Ser. Marrie fir, tis an ill Cooke that cannot lick bis owne fin- 
gers: therefore bee that cannot lick bis flngers goes not with 
me. 

Ca. Go be gone, we (hall be much vnfumüht Tor tbis time: 
Wbat is my daughter gone to Frier Lawrence? 
[2295] Nur. I forfootb. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do fome good on her, 
A peeuilh felfewield harlottry it is. 

Enter luliet. 
Nur. See wbere (he comes from Ihrift with merie looke. 
Ca. How now my headftrong, wbere baue you bin gadding? 
[2300] lu. Wbere I baue learnt me to repent the fin 
Of difobedient oppofition, 
To you and your bebells, and am enioynd 
By holy Lawrence, to fall prollrate here, 
To heg your pardon, pardon I befeech you, 
[2305] Henceforward I am euer rulde by ^gtü 

Ca. Send for Ibe Countie, goe)((9U bim of tbis, 
He haue tbis knot knit ^p to morrow morning. 

lu, I met the youthfuU Lord at Lawrence Cell, 
And gaue bim wbat becomd loue I might, 
[2310] Not itepping ore the bounds of modellie. 

Cap. Wby I am glad ont, tbis is wel, Hand vp, 
This is alt ßiould be, let me fee the Countie: 
I marrie go I fay and fetch bim bilber. Now 
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[72] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Now afore God, this reuerend holy Frier, 
[2311$] AU our whole Citie is much bound to him. 

lu, Nurfe, will you go with me inlo my Glofet, 
To helpe me fort fuch needfull Ornaments, 
As you thinke fit to fumilh me to morrow? 

Mo. No not tili Thurfday, there is time inougb. 
[2320] Fa. Go Nurfe, go with ber, weele to Cburch to morrow.* 

Exeunt. 
Mo. We ßiall be Ihort in our prouifion, 
Tis now neare uigbt. 

Fa. Tulh, I will ftirre about, 
And all things (hall be well, I Warrant thee wife: 
[2325] Go thou to luiiety belpe to decke vp ber, 
Ue not to bed to nigbt, let me alone: 
Ile play tbe huswife for tbis once, wbat bo? 
Tbey are all fortb, well I will walke my felfe 
To Countie Paris, to prepare vp bim 
[2330] Againft to morrow, my beart is wondrous ligbt, 

Since tbis fame wayward Gyrle is fo reclaymd. Exit. 

Enter luliet and Nurfe. 
lu. I tbofe attires are bell, but gentle Nurfe 
I pray tbee leaue me to my felfe to nigbt: 
For I baue need of many oryfons, 
[2335] To moue tbe beauens to fmile vpon my ftate, 

Wbich well tbou knowell, is crolfe and füll of fin. 

Efiier Mother. 
Mo. Wbat are you bufie bo? need you my belp? 
lu. No Madam, we baue culd fucb necellaries 
As are beboofefull for our Aate to morrow: 
[2340] So pleafe you, let me now"'!* left alone. 

And let tbe Nurfe tbis nigMt fit vp witb you, 
For I am füre you baue your bands füll all, 
In tbis fo fudden bufinefle. 
Mo. Good night. 
[2345] Get thee to bed and rell, for thou halt need. 

Exeunt. 
ht^ Farewell 
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him A him vp BGDR him up 30 ßS ,my R .My 31 ß reclaymd 
y reclaimd deAGDR redaim'd B reclam'd 31f ßyiße) Exit. A) Exeunt 
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[IV, 2. 3.] 



Jul: Nurfe, will you go with me to my Clofet, 
To fort fuch things as (ball be requifite 
Againftto morrow, 

Moth: I pree thee do, good Nurfe goe in witb her, 
Helpe her to fort Tyres, Rebatoes, Cbaines, 
And I will come vnto you prefently, 

Nur: Come fweet bart, Iball we goe: 

lul: I pree tbee let vs. 

Exeuni Nurfe and luliet. 

MotA: Me thinks on Tburfday wouM be time euougb. 

Capo: I fay I will baue tbis difpatcbt to morrow, 
Goe one and certefie tbe Count tbcreof. 

MotA: I pray my Lord, let il be Tburfday. 

Capo: I fay to morrow wbile fliees in the mood, 

MotA: We fliall be fliort in our prouiüon. || 

Capo: Let me alone for tbat, goe get you in, [jJ!*«i] 

Now before God my beart is pafsing ligbt, 
To fee her tbus conformed to our will. Exeunt. 





Enter Nurfe, luliet, 
Nur: Come, come, what need you anie tbing elfe? 
lul: Nothing good Nurfe, but leaue me to my felfe: 
For I doo meane to lye alone to night. 

Nur: Well theres a deane fmocke vnder your pillow, and fo 
good night. ExU. 

Enter Motber. 
MotA: What are you bufie, doo you need my helpe? 

lul: No madame, 1 deüre to lye alone, 



For I haue manie things to tbinkje vpon. ^ 

MotA: Well then good night, be Itirriug luliet, 
The Countie will be earlie here to morrow. Exil. 



Father and Mothcr. R Exeunt Capulet and Lady Cap. SlfT R add. 
[SCENE III. Jiiliel^ Qhatnber.'] 32 ßyM l dV «CD I, R Ay, 36 
ßyi knoweft «A)R know'ft 3«r R Enter Lady Capulel. 37 /Jy(de)iDR 
What are 38 ßyS culd cBCDR cullM A cul'd '39 ßy8 behoofefuU 
iB bchoouefull G bchoovefui € behoovefull DR behoveful 40 extr, 
ßyR [,] iD [;] 41 extr. R [;] 42 ßaM you ydJBG ,you 44 extr. 
«DR [,] ßydJBC [,] 
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[IV, 3.] 

lul: Farewell, God knowes when wee Iball meete againe. 
Ah, I doo take a fearfull thing in band. 



What if this Potion Ihould not worke at all, 
MuH I of force be married to tbe Gountie? 
This Ihall forbid it. Knife, lye tbou there. 
What if tbe Frier Ihould giue me this drinke 
To poyfon mee, for feare I Ihould difclofe 

Our former marriage? Ab, I wrong bim mucb, 

He IS a holy and religious Man: 

1 will not entertaine fo bad a thought. 

What if I Ihould be Itifled in tbe Toomb? || [Om] 



pnc^lAwake an houre beföre tbe appointed time: 



Ab then I feare I Ihall be lunatitke: 



And playing with my dead forefathers bones, 



2346 iDR I God /Jy&iB knowes CDR knows exir. ßy [J öe^DR 
[.] 48 ßyÖE? rife : iBC fire : DR Fire : 49 1) om. [againe] 60 
RNurfe — 51 /J fceane y^B Sceane C Scean DR Scene b2oescoHL 
ß Violl, ydeJBC Viall, D Vial, R Vial — ßyA)K do de doe 53 
DR om. [then] 54 ßy it, lie iD it. Lie R it; Lye 54f R Ä</rf. [Point- 
mg (0 a Bagger,] 55 exlr. d p] DR [,] cetL om. 56 oes Subtilly 
oes minlRreä ßeÄ^ lo yöYi ,lo exir. C [J cell. [,] 59 extr. BC [.] 
cett, [,] %i ßy How if when iDR How, if when 63 oes Come 
ßy me, iDR me? extr. R [I] cett. [:] 65 R MontJi cett. moulh 
66 extr. R p] cett. [.] 69 ß Togither yff Together 70 ßyk Vaulle 
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of Romeo and Mief. [73] 

Ju. Farewell, God knowes when we ihall meete againe, 

I haue a faint cold feare thrills throiigh luy veines, 

That almolt freezes vp the heate of life: 

Ile call them backe againe to comforl me. 
[2350]Nurfe, what Ihould Ihe do here? 

My difmall fceane I needs muft a6l alooe. 

Come Violl, what if this mixture do not worke at all? 

Shall I be married then to morrow morning? 

No, no, this ihall forbid it, lie Ihou there, 
[2355] What if it be a poyfon which Ihe Frier 

Subtilly hath minillred to haue me dead, 

Leaft in this marriage he ihould be dilhonourd, 

Becaufe he married me before to Romeo? 

I feare it is, and yet me thinks it Ihould not, 
[2360] For he hath Rill bene tried a holy man. 

How if when I am laid into the Tombe, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeeme me, theres a fearfuU poynt: 

Shall I not then be Riffled in the Vault? 
[2365] To whofe foule mouth no healthfome ayre breaths in, 

And there die ftrangled er& my Romeo comes. 

Or if I liue, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit ot death and night, 

Togiiher with the terror of the place, 
[2370] As in a Vaulte, an aimcient receptacle, 

Where for this many hundred yeares the bonos 

Of all my buried aunceftors are packt, 

Where bloudie Tybalt yet but greene in carth. 

Lies feilring in bis Ihrowde, where as they fay, 
[237igAt fome houres in the night, fpirits refort: 

Alack, alack, is it not like that I 

So early waking, what with loathfomeTfmels, 

And ihrikes like mandrakes tome out of the earth, 

That liuing mortalls hearing them run mad: 
[2380] if 1 walke, ihall I not be diftraught^ 

Inuironed with all thefe hidious feares, 

And madly play with my forefathers ioynts? 

K And 

deBCDR Vault 71 ß this celL thefe 73 J)R ,yet 74 oes feRring 
/? ihrowde y ihrowd iBC ihrow'd D Shrow'd R Shrowd 74 «DR ,as 
75 ^j?/r. R{--— ] ce//. [:] - 76 /JyÄ ,is BCD is R lis 78 DR ihrieks 
cett. ihrikes 79 extr. ße [:] ydÄ) [.] R [— ] 80 ßyX if BCDR(d€P?) 
Or if ßyJB walke CDR walk deP wake 81 ßydeX Inuironed BCR 
Invironed D Inviron'd de (Inu(v)ironed .... feares, (je [.])) 82 d ioynes? 
exir. R [,] ceU. p] 
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[74] The most lamentable Tragedie 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his [browde, 
And in this rage with Tome great kinfmans bone, 
[2385] As wilh a club dafli out my defprale braines. 
looke, me thinks I fee iny Cozins Ghoft, 
Seeking out Romeo that did fpit his body 
Vpon a Rapiers poynt: ftay Tybalt, ftay; 
Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, heeres drinke, 1 drinke to thee. 

Enler Lady of the houfe and Nurfe. 
[2390] La. Hold take thefe keies & fetch more fpices Nurfe. 

Nur. They call for dates and quinces in the Paftrie. 

Enter old Capulet. 
Ca, Come, dir, Itir, ilir, the fecond Gock hath crowed. 
The Curphew bell hath roong, tis three a dock: 
Looke to the hakte meates, good Angelka, 
[2395] Spare not for coft. 

Kur, Go you cot-qucane go, 
Get you to bed, faith youle be ßcke to morrow 
For this nights watching. 

Ca, No not a whit, what I haue watcht ere now 
[2400] All night for lefler caufe, and oere bene ficke. 

La. I you haue bene a moufe-hunt in your time, 
But I will watch you from fuch watching now. 

Exit Lady and Nurfe. 
Ca, A iealous hood, a iealous hood, now fellow, what is there? 

Enler three or foure with fpiUs and logs, 

and Baskets. 
Fei. Things for the Gooke fir, but 1 know not what 
[2405] Ca. Make halle, make hafte firra, fetch drier logs. 

Call Peter, he will Ihew thee where they are. ^v. 

Fei, 1 haue a head fir, that will find out logs,. 
And neuer trouble Peler for the matter. 

Ca, Mafie and well faid, a merrie horfon, ha, 
[2410] Twou Ihalt be loggerhead, good father tis day. 

Play Muficke. 

The Countie will be here with muficke ftraight, 

For fo he faid he would, I heare him neare. 

Nurfe, wife, what ho, what Nurfe 1 fay? 

Enter 

2383 /?vflirowde, iD Ihrow'd? R Shroud? 84 /?€ with ydiDR ,wilh 
8.> ßYipe) As witli a cliib Äff As (wilh a club) R As wilh a Club, 
ß defprale cell, defperate extr. ßyÄ) [,] R [?] 88 ßyde a A my 

BCDR his 89 R Homeol Romeo! Romeo! ßy(d) ,1 Ä) :\ R 1 

extr. R add. [Exil,] ß9f R add. [SCENE IV. A Halt,] , 90 iDR |Take 
ex//*. Cm. [.] 91ej?fr,BC[,] 91f Rö;ä. [öä/] 92iBR|The /? crowed. 
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[IT, 3. 4.]. 

Dalb out my franticke braines. Me thinkes I Tee 
My Cofin Tybalt wellring in bis bloud, 
Seeking for Romeo \ ^^ Tybalt ilay. 
Romeo 1 come, this doe 1 drinke to tbee«. 

She fals vpon her bed wilhin ihe Curfginea. 

vfnwwitv 9^iiw (Tffnv lyiiiv c^mv u^^uw ".'inv u^iiiv viitw i9iit<i> vfnwnTWiifV ^mv^^nV^^lv 

£»/fr Nurfe uith hearbs^ Moiher, 
Moth: Tbats well faid Nurfe, fet all ia redioes, 
Tbe Gountie will be beere immediatly. 

Enter Oldeman, 
Cop: Make baft, make ball, for it is almoft day, 
The Curfewe bell halb rung, t'is foure a docke, 
Looke to your bakt meates good Angelica. 

Nur: Goe get you to bed you cotqueane. I failb you will be 
ficke anone. . , 

Cap: I Warrant Ibee Nurfe I baue ere novv walcbt all nigbt, 
and baue taken no barme at all. 

Moth\ I you baue beene a moufe bunt in your time. 

Enter feruingman ttith Logs and Cooles. 

Cap: A lelous bood, lelous bood: Uow now firra? 
Wbat baue you Ibere? 

Ser: Forfoolb Logs. 

Capx Goe» goe cboofe dryer. Witt will teil thee wbere thou 
Ibalt fetcb tbem. 

Ser: Nay I Warrant let me alone, I baue a beade I troe to|| 

cboofe a Log. ^'^''''P"m!1 

'Cap: Well goe tby way, thou Ihalt be logger bead. 
Come, come, make halt call vp your daughter, 
The Gountie will be beere wilb muficke ftraigbt. 



yde crowcd, iD Crow*d, R crow*d, 93 ß roong yd roung 6iDR rung 
oes a 94 ßyöA bakte e bakt GDR bakM extr. fiydJBG [,] £ om. [,] 
DR [.] 99 ß ,what ^deC ,whal? A :whal? B .whal? DR om. [what?J 
2400 ß for leffer yöek for leffe BC for a leffe DR for a lefs 1 
ßyöMl eCD I, RAy, 3/?iriealous hood rM:; DR jealouü-Iiood ^My 
iD,|Now R — |Now ßyiße) whaii is A wliat B whals CDRwhal's 
4 ßfrfel. R Ser. (id. 7.) 5 e ;ßrrah, 9 ßy{d€)JBG liorfon DR Horfon, 
ßy{d€)JB ,ba, CD ,ha. R ,hal 10 ß Twou cett. Thou /?BCD .good 
yok ;gooii €.Good R — good ßyf^iher A Falber de failh BCDR 
Faith 12 R would. 1 ßyÄ) woM, i i3 ßylße) \io, iDR ho? extr. 
oesp] , 
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[IV, 4. 5.]. 



Gods me hees come, Nurfe call vp my daughter. 

Nur: Goe, get you gone. What lambe, what Lady birde? 
fad 1 Warrant. What luliet? well, let the County take you 
in your bed: yee fleepe for a weeke now, but the next night, 
the Countie Paris hath fet vp bis reft that you (hal reft but 
little. What lambe I Tay, faft (tili: what Lady, Loue, what 
bride, what luHetf Gods me how fonnd Ihe fleeps? Nay 
then I Tee I muft wake you indeed. Whats beere, laide on 

your bed, drell in your cloatbes and down, ah me, alack the 

day, fome Aqua vitse hoe. 

Enter Mother, 
Mothi How now whats the matter? 

Nur: Alack the day, ihees dead, Ihees dead, ihees dead. 

Motk: Accuril, vnhappy, miferable time. 

Enter Oldeman. 
Cap: Come, come, make halt, wheres my daughter? 

Moth: Ah Ihees dead, Ihees dead. 
Cap: Stay, let me fee, all pale and wan. 
Accurfed time, vnfortunate olde man. 



2416 ß bridgroome ^/ff bridegroome iD already:| R (^/t. [Hake 
halte, ihe Bridegroom, he is come already:] extr, R add^ [ExU Ga- 
pulet.] 16f R add. [SCENE draws and difcovers Juliet on a Bed.} 
17 Äff what Miltris? lufiet? R what Miftrefsl /t^'ß//— ßyd her ihe, 
€ her Ihe: A her Ihe BCDR her. (^om, ihe) 18 Äff Lambe, why 
Lady? R Lamb — why Lady — DR flug-a-bed extr. Vi [—] 19 
Afffay? Rfay--- Äff : why Bride? R ---Why Bride— 20 med. Ä) P 
R [I] € penniworth ßS penniworths extr, JBC [.] ßyD [,] R [; 
21 R week; for 23 R Ihould cett. ihall med. R [— ] extr. J) [:' 
R r~] 24 med. R [— ] extr. Ä)R p] 2B ß \ needs muR cett. I 
rauft needs 26 ßff I, R Ay, extr. CD [;] R [— ] 27 med. iDR [.] 

28 oes What dreft, ßy(de)JB clotbes, G clolhs, D Cloths, R Cloatbs 

extr. R [!1 29 R awake cett. wake med. iDR [:] extr. Ä) [?] 
R [— ] 30 R Alas I alas I help ! help ! ßyk Ladyes de Ladie's B La- 
dys CDR Lady*s extr. JBG [,] 31 ß wereaday y weleaday, öeJBC 
weladay, D wel-a-day, R well-a-day, ßydeJB bome CDR born extr. 
ßydA) [,] € [:] R [IJ 32 med. R [1] ß Lord yff Lord, extr. 
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of Romeo and Miet [75] 

Enter Nurfe. 
. Go waken luliet, go and trim her vp, 
[2415] Ile go and chat with Paris, hie, make halle, 

Make hall, the bridgroome, he is come ah*eady, make haft I Tay. 

Nur. Miftris, what miltris, luUet^ fall { Warrant her^Ihe, 
Why Lambe, why Lady, fie you fluggabed, 
Why Loue I fay, Madam, fweete heart, why Bride; 
[2420] Whal not a word, you take your penniworths now, 
SIeepe for a weeke, for the nezt night I Warrant 
The Countie Paris hath fet vp his rell, 
That you ihall reft but little, God forgiue me. 
Marne and Amen: how found is Ihe a fleepe: 
[2428] I needs muft wake her: Madam, Madam, Madam, 
I, let the Countie take you in your bed, 
Heele fright you vp yfaith, will it not be? 
What dreft, and in your clothes, and downe againe? 
1 muft needs wake you, Lady, Lady, Lady. « 

[2430] Alas, alas, helpe, helpe, my Ladyes dead. 
Oh wereaday that euer I was borne, 
Some Aqua-vitae ho, my Lord my Lady. 
Mo. What noife is here? 
Nur. lamentable dav. 
[2435] Mo. What is the matter? ^ 

Nur. Looke, looke, oh heauie dayl « 

Mo. me, me, my child, my onely life. 
Reuipe, looke vp, or 1 will die with thee: 
Helpe, helpe, call helpe. 

Enier Tather. 
[2440J Fa, For Ihame bring lutiet forth, her Lord is come. 
iC^ Nur. Shees dead: deceaft, Ihees dead, alack the day. 
* M. Alack the day, Ihees dead, Ihees dead, Ihees dead. 
Fa. Hab let me fee her, out alas ihees cold. 
Her bloud is fetled and her ioynts are ftiffe: 
[2445] Life and thefe lips haue long bene feparated, , 
Death lies on her like an vntimely froft, 
Vpon the fweeteft flower of all the field. 

K 2 '' Nur. Q 

iD [?] R [I] 32f R add. [Enter Lady Capulet.] D add. [Enter Motäer.] 
33 etc. R La. Gap. extr. iBC add. [Enter Mother,] 34 R [I] 36 R— oh 
extr.^ ßeVi [I] ydÄ) [.] 37 extr. ß [.] ydA) [:] €R [I] 59f R Enter 
Capulet. 40 etc. R Cap. 40 extr. y [:] ceft. [.] 41 ßyJBC ideceaft, 
D : Deceaft, R ,Deceaft, ßS ,alack Äff ialacke extr. d [.] cett. [.] 
43/9yHah de Hah, i© Ha? R Hai ßy(^de) her, iD her: R her— 
DR alas, 44 ßydeA^ fetled R fetlled extr, R [J 45 yX feperaled 
extr. JDR [:] 46 extr, /? [,] yHam- 47 iB fweleft R om. [all] 
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[76] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Nur, lamentable day ! 
Mo. wofull time! 
[2450 Fa, Deatli Ihat hath tane her hece to make me waile 

Ties vp my tongue and will not let me fpeake. 

Enfer Frier and the Countie, 
Fri, Come, is the Bride ready to go to Chordi? 
Fa. Ready to go but neuer to returne. 
fonne, the night before thy wedding day 
[2455Jj{ath death laine with thy wife, there ihe lies 
Flower as Ihe was, deflowred by him, 
Death is my Tonne in law, death is my heire, 
My daughter he hath wedded. I will die, 
And leaue him all life liuing, all is deaths. 
[2460] Par, Haue I thought loue to fee this mornings face, 
And doth it giue me Tuch a ßght as this? 

Mo. Accurft, vnhappie, wretched hatefuU day, 
-. Moll miferable hoiire that ere time faw, 

In lalllng labour of his Pilgrimage, 
[246Ö] But one poore one, one poore and louing child, 
But one tbing to reioyce and folace in, * 

And cruell death hath catcht it from n)y fighL 
Nur. wo, wofull, wofull, wofull day 
Hüft lamentable day, moft wofull day 
[247^Tliat euer, euer, I did yet bedold, 
day, day, day, hatefuU day. 
Neuer was feene fo blacke a day as this, 
wofull day, wofull day. 

Par. Beguild, diuorced, wronged, fpighted, flaine, 
l2475JMoil detellable death, by thee beguild, 
By cruell, cruell, thee quite ouerthrowne, 
loue, life, not life, but loue in death. '^ 
\ Fat Defpifde, diftrefled, hated, martird, kild, 
Vncomforiable time, why camll thou now, 
[2480JTo murther, murther, our folemnitie? 

childe, childe, my foule and not my childe, 
Dead art thou, alacke my child is dead, 
Ai»d with my child my ioyes are buried. 

FrL Peace 




2448 /^€DR [!] yöm [.] 49 ßkVi ]}.\ ydlü [.] 50 extr. yff [,] {iti. 54.) 
'ölf ö add. l,wiiA the 3Iufiiians.] e add. [yWiiä Mußcians.'] R Enier 
Friar Lawrence tf»^/ Paris. 53 yffgo, bb.ßyde , there A :there BC ifee 
Ihere DR :See, tlierc ^6 ßyoeX deflowred B deflowred now G de- 
flowc'd now D Deflowred now R Deflower^d now exlr. ßyü [,] 
JBO [] R [:] 59 ß/MC all life liuing, all, D all Ufe living, all 
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[IV. 5.] 

Enter Frytr and Paris, 

Par: What is the bride ready lo goe to Church? 

Cap: Ready to goe, but neuer to returne. 
Sonne the night before thy wedding day, 
üath De^th laine with thy bride, flower as ßie is, 
Defloweird by him, fee, where ihe lyes, {| 
Death is my Sonne in Law, to him I giue all that I haue. Ppl^es!] 

Par: Haue I thought long to fee this mornings face, 
And doth it now prefent Tuch prodegies? 
Accurft, vnhappy, miferable man, 
Forlone, forfaken, deititute I am: 
Borne to the wörld to be a flaue in it. 
Diftreft, remediles, and vnfoilunate. 
heauens, nature, wherefore did you make me, 
To liue fo viie, fo wretched as I (hall. 

Cap: beere Ihe lies that Mras our bope, our ioy, 
And being dead, dead forrow nips vs all. 

All at OHce cry out and wring their handa. 

All cry: And all our ioy, and all our hope is dead, 
Dead, loft, undone, abfented, whoUy fled. 

Cap: Cniel, vniuil, impartiall deltinies, 
Why to this day haue you preferu'd my life? 
To fee my hope, my ftay, my ioy, my life, 

Depriude offence, of life, of all by death, 4 - 

Cruell, vniuii, impartiall deltinies. 

Cap: fad fac'd forrow map of mifery, 
Why this fad time haue 1 defird to fee. 
This day, this ?niuii, this impartiall day 
Wb^rein I hop'd to fee my comfort füll, 
lepriude by fuddaine deftinie. 
hth: woe, alaclR, diftreft, why ihould I liue? 
To fee this day, this miferable day. r' 

Alacke the time that euer I was bome. 
To be partaker of this deftinie. 
Alacke the day, alacke and welladay. 

de all, life, liuing, all, R all, Life, liviog, all 60 ß loue ySeSyK long 
62 ßyk ,wretched fiCDR ,wretched, 63 ßy that iDR ,that extr. 
ßU yÄ)Vio?n. 6A extr. ßy [,] Ä)R[.] 65/JyButone iDRButone, 67 
oea calclit 68 R wo ! extr. ß om. R [!] cell, [,] 69 med. R [!] extr. 
ß otn. R [!] cell, l] 70 ß bedold, ydeDR behold, JBC behold. 71 
R [I] (tfualerj 72 extr. ßy [,] iDR [:J 73 R [I] (öis) 74 extr. R [!] 
76 ß ,lhee ydX ihee, cBCDR Ihee extr. ßy [,] Ä) [:] R [— ] 77 
ßyfi life, Aff,0 life; RIO Lifel IB extr. R (— ] 79 ßyd cskmfi 
eJDR cam'ft 80 oes murlher (Ifin^ 81 R Ghild I (ter) ßy ,my foule 
A£r ,my foule, R Imy Soul. 82 R thoa-r- 83 ßy child iOR Ghild, 
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[IV, 5.] 

Fr: peace for ihame, if not for charity. 



Your daughter liues in peace and happines, 
And it is vaine to wilb it olherwife. || 



• rS*«!!^^™® fticke your Rofemary in this dead coarfe, 
And as the cuftome of our Country is, 
In all her beft and fumptuous Ornaments, 
Gonuay her where her Anceftors lie tomb'd. 

Cap: Let it be fo, come wofiill forrow mates, 
Let vs together tafte this bitter fate. 



They all hui the Nurfe goe foorth caßing Rofemary on 

her and ßiutling the Curlens. isii^'- 

Enter Mußäons. « ^^ 

Nur: Put vp, put vp, this is a wofuU cafe. Exit. 

1. I by my troth Miftrefle is it, it had need be mended. 



2484 /? »confufions care ydc ,confufions, care JBC ,confufions: Gare 
D «Confufions: Care R — Confufions? Care P !Confuflon*s eure exir. 
ß [,] cell, om, 85 med. ß om, ycJiD [,] e [:] R [.] 86 med. ßydÄ^K [,] 
e [;] 88 exlr, yff [,] 89 exlr, yff [:] 91 ßyide) Ihe Ibould be 
aduanll, A »Ihe Ibouldd be aduan*ft, B ,that ihe ihould be advanc't« 
CDR Ihat Ihe Ihould be advanc'd; (C [.]) 93 ßyd it felfe. JB it 
felfe? €himfeire? CDR it felf ? 9b extr. ßyM[{\ D [,] R [.] 96 
7ned. R om. [,] (id. 97.) 99 oes Coarfe (id. 8. 12.) me4. € [;] 
ßydJDR [,] exlr. BC om. [,] cell. [,] 2500 ßydeA) And in R All in 
P In all ßydJBC array e array, DR Array, I R Iho* ßydek fome 
BCDR fond oes bids ßyde vs all A all vs BCDR all us P us all 5 
R ,10 6 iDR ,to (fV/. 7.) ßydJB buriall CDR hurial e funerall 7 
ß himnes y{de) hymnes.. JBC Hymnes, DR Hymns, ßy(ß€) dyrgcs 
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of Romeo and hütet. [77] 

Fru Peace ho for ßiame, confufions care liues not, 
[2185] In thefe confufions heauen and your felfe 

Had part in this faire maide, now heauen hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid: 
Your part in her, you could not keepe from death. 
But heauen keepes his part in eternall life, 
[2490] The moft you fought was her promotion» 

For twas your heauen Ihe ihould be aduanft, 
And weepe ye now, feeing Ihe is aduanA 
Aboue the Cloudes, as high as heauen it felfe. 
in this loue, you loue your child fo ill, 
[2495] That you run mad, feeing that ihe is well: 

Shees not well married, that liues married long, 
But ihees beft married, that dies married young. 
Drie yp your teares, and Aick your Rofemarie 
On this faire Coarfe, and as the cuftome is, 
[2500] And in her beft array beare her to Church: 
For though fdme nature bids vs all lament, 
Yet natures teares are reafons merriment. 

Fa. All thingg that we ordained feftiuall. 
Turne from their office to black funerall: 
[2505] Our inOruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheare to a fad buriall feaft: 
Our folemne himnes to füllen dyrges change: 
Our Bridall flowers ferue for a buri^d Coarfe: 
And all things change them to the contrarie. 
[2510] FrL Sir go you in, and Madam go wilh him. 
And go fir Paria, euery one prepare 
To foilow this faire Coarfe vnto her graue: 
v^'l^e heauens do lowre vpon you for fome ill: 
^Moue them no more, by. crofling their high wil. 

Fxeunl manel, 
[2515] Muß. Faith we may put vp our pipes and be gone. 
Nur. Honeft goodfellowes, ah put vp, put vp, 
For well you know, this is a pitifuU cafe. 

Fid. I my my troath, the cafe may be amended. 

Exil omnes. 
K 3 Enter 

iD Dyrges R Dirges 8 R »ferve 10 /9BCDR in, and ydek in ; and 
ß go /iDR ,go 6 ,goe e goe 12 extt. R [.] 13 oe^ lowre Ä) you, 
ßyK you 14f ß Fxeunl manet. y Exeunt: inanet. d Exeunt monent 
Mufid. B Exeunt. Mtment Mußci. Ä)R Exeunt^ 16 med, iDR [:] 17 
extr, oes om. [Exit,'\ iS ßy Fid. 1 Ä) Mu. l R Mu. Ay, ß mymy 

E^d€Ä)R by my iSt ß Exil omnes. yde Exeunt omnes. iDR om. 
Exeunt omnes.] 
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[78] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Enter Will Kemp. 
Peter. Mufilions, oh Mufiüons, harts eafe, harts eafe, 
[2520] 0, and you will haue me liue, play harts eafe, 
Fidler. Why harts eafe? 
Peter. Mufitioos, becaufe my hart it felfe plaies my hart 

play me forae raerie dump to comfort me. is füll: 

Minßrels, Not a dump we, tis no time to play now. 
[2525] Peter. You wiU not then ? 

Minß. No. 

Peter. 1 will then giue it you foundly. 

Minß. What will you giue vs? 

Peter. No money on my faith, but the gleeke. 
[2530] I will giue you the MinArell. 

Minßrel. Then will I giue you the Seruing-creature. 

Peter. Then will I lay the fcruing-crcatures dagger on your 

1 will cary no Crochets, ile re you, lle fa pate. 
You, do YOU note me? 

7 w 

[2535] Minß. And you re vs, and fa vs, you note vs. 

2 M. Pray you put vp your dagger, and put out your wil. 
Then haue at you with my wit. 

Peter, l will dry-beate you with an yrön wit, and put vp 
Anfwere me like men. my yron dagger. 

[25iO]When gnping griefes the hart doth wound, then muflque with 
her iiluer found. 
Why filuer found, why mußque, with her filuer found, what fay 
you Simon Catling? 
Minß, Mary fir, becaufe filuer hath a fweet found. 
[2545] Peter. Prates, what fay you Hugh Rebick? 

2 M. 1 fay filuer found, becaufe Mufitions found for filuer. 
Peter. Prates to, what fay you laroes found poll? . r^ 

3 M. Faith I know not what to fay. 

Peter. I cry you mercy, you are the finger. 
[2550] I will fay for you; it is mufique with her filuer found, 
Becaufe Mufitions haue no gold for founding: 
Then Mufique with her filuer found with fpeedy help doth 
lend redrefle. 



Exil. 



2518ff ßy Enter Will Kemp(e). deÄ^Vi Enter Peter. 19 ßydk Mufili- 
ons 6BCD Mufitians B Muficians (bis) (id. 22. 46. 51.) med. ßy harts 
6 hatts B hearls ÄS \ llearls R | Heart's 20 ßyÄS 0, and R Oh, and 
21 ßy Fidler. iDR Mu. extr. ßyh^ [?] MC [;] 22 iDR | Becaufe 
ß plaies yJBC plaies, DR plays, 22 (23) extr. ßyÄ)K is füll : de? is 
füll of woe. 23 iDR o?n. [0 play mc ferne merrie dumpe to comfort 
mej 2^ ßy(de) Minßrels. JDV^ Mu. 26 ß Minß, y{d€) Min. Ä)Vi Mu. 
{Jere id, 28. 31. 35. 44. 54.) 30 BCDR Miniftrel(l) 31 R I will 
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[«] 

[IV. 5.] 

Enter Seruingman. 
Ser: Alack alack what fhal I doe, come Fidlers play me Tome 
mery dumpe. 

I. A fir, this is no time to play. 

Ser: You will not then? 

1. No marry will wee. 

Ser: Then will I ghie it you, and foundly to. 

1. What will you giue vs? 



Ser: The fidler, Ue re you, Ile fa you, lle Fol you. 



1. If you re vs and fa vs, we will note you. 



Ser: I will put vp my iron daggfer, and beale you wilh my 
wodden wit. Come on Simon found Pot, Ile pofe you, 

1. Lets heare. 

Ser: When griping griefe the heart doth wound. 
And dolefuU dumps the rainde opprefle: 
Then mufique with her filuer found, 
Why filuer found? Why filuer found? 

1. I thinke becaufe muficke halh a fweet found. 
Ser: Pretie, what fay you Mathew minikine? || 

2. I thinke becaufe Mufitions found for filuer Pp^y;] 
Ser: Preltie too: come, what fay you? 

3. I fay nothing. 

Ser: I thinke fo, Ile fpeake for you becaufe you are the Singer. 
I faye Siluer found, becaufe fuch Fellowes as you haue fildome GoMe 
for founding. Farewell fidlers, farewelL ExiL 



32 6 fay ceiL lay 32 — 34 iDR pros. /? pate. | I y pros. jpate. I 
ßy fa I You 35 oes And exir. yd [J 36 iDR Dagger, | And 
37. 38 de Peter, Then etc. cett. Then etc. 

I will etc. Peter. I will etc. 

38 P wilh my cett. wilh an Äff wit. [ And 38 (39) e dagger; cett. 
dagger. 39 ßy mcn. JBC men : DR Men : 40 oes dolh 40. 41 

Wilh R |Then Mufick wilh 41 extr. R [—] ßyÄ) [.] 
>w) ß ,wilh cett. om. [,J 42. 43. DR found? | What 
43. extr. R [:] 44 CDR Marry 45 ß Prates, yÄS Praleft, - R Prateft? 
de Pratec, P Thou praleft, /?/€D Rebick M Hebicke R Rebeck 47 
ß Prales lo, yM Prateft to, CD Praleft loo, R Prateft too ? d Pralee 
to, € Pratee too : P Thou prateft too, iDR Sound'Poß 49 — 51 oes 
vers. 49 extr. e [,] 50 med. CDR [,] 51 oes no 52.53 ßSvers^ 
AS pros. 52 iDR fouBd, 53 yd[,] cett. [.] 
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42 DR found ? 



l«] 

[IV, 5. T, 1.] 

1. Farewell and be hangd: come lets goe. ExeunL 

Enter Romeo. 
Rotn: If I may truil the flattering Eye of Sleepe, 
My Dreame prefagde Tome good euent to come, 
My bofome Lord ßts chearfuU in bis throne, 
And I am comforted wilh pleafing dreames. 
Methought I was tbis nigbt alreadie dead: 
(Strange dreames tbat giue a dead man leaue to thinke) 
And tbat my Ladie luliet came to me, 
And breatbd fucb life witb kilTes in my lips, 
Tbat I reuiude and was an Emperour. 



Enter Ballbafar his man hooted. 
Newes from Verona, How now Balt/iafar^ 

IIow dotb my Ladie? Is my Fatber well? 
How fares my Juliet? tbat I afke againe: 
If Ibe be well, tben notbing can be ill. 

Balt: Tben notbing can be ill, for Ihe is well» 
Her bodie fleepes in Capels Monument, 
And ber immortall parts witb Angels dwell. 



Pardon me Sir, tbat am tbe Meflenger of fucb bad tidings. 

Rom: Is it euen fo? tben I defie my Starres. | 
poc-anGoe get me incke and paper, byre poft borfe, 
^ ' I. will not ftay in Mantua to nigbt 

Balt: Pardon me Sir, i will not leaue you tbus, 
Your lookes are dangerous and füll of feare: 
I dare not, nor I will not leaue you yet. 

Rom: Doo as I bid tbee, get me incke and paper, 



2555 DR 2 Mu. 56f /JyiDR Exit. de ExeunL 56ff R add. [ACT V. 
SCENE I. I SCENE Mantua^ 57 ßydeÄ)R truth P death 58 exfr. 
iDR[:] 59ßykL. dLord. cBCDRLord € on cett. m 60 /Jyd Ibis 
day an vnaccuftomd €P this day an unaccuftom'd A Ihisan da^ an 
vccuftom*d B this winged vnaccuftomM CDR this winged unaccuftom'd 
63 Ä) (Strange dream .... thinke,) R (Strange Dream ! . • . . think) 
e dreams that giue ßyökff dream (e) that giues 66 R Ah me I extr, 
yff [,] 67 extr. 6 [,] 67f de man Balthazer 68 med. R [— ] BCDR 
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of Romeo and luUet [79] 

Min. What a peftilent knaue is this faiue? 
[2555J M. 2. Hang him lack, come weele in here, tarrie for the mour- 
ners, and ftay diuner. 

EM. 
Enter Romeo. 
Ro. If I may trult the flatCering truth of fleepe, 
My dreames prefage Tome ioyfull newes at band, 
My bofomes L. fits lightiy in bis tbrone: 
[2560] And all this day an ?naccultomd fpiril, 

Lifts me aboue tbe ground with cbearfull thoughts. 
I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead, 
Strange dreame tbat giues a deadman leaue to thinke, 
And Breathd fuch life with kifles in my Ups, 
[2565] Tbat I reuiude and was an Emperon 

Ab me, bow fweete is loue it felfe pofleft 
Wben but loues ibadowes are fo rieb in ioy. . 

Enter Romeos man. 
Newes from Verona, bow now Balthazer? 
Doft tbou not bring me Letters from tbe Frier? 
[2570] How dotb my Lady, is my Fatber well: 

How dotb my Lady lullet? tbat I aske againe, 
For notbing can be ill if Ihe be well. 

Man, Tben Ibe is well and notbing can be ill. 
Her body Ileepes in Capels monument, 
[2575] And ber immortall part with Angels liues. 
I faw ber laid lowe in ber kindreds vault, 
And prefently tooke pofte to teil it you: 
pardon me for bringing thefe ill newes, 
Since you did leaue it for my ofßce fir. 
[2580] Rom. Is it in fo ? tben 1 denie you ftarres. ' 
Tbou knoweft my lodging, get me inke and paper, 
And bire poft borfes, I will bence to night 

Man, I do befeecb you fir, baue patience: 
Your lookes are pale and wilde, and do import ^ 
[2585] Some mifaduenture. 

Ro. Tulh tbou art deceiu'd, 
Leaue me, and do tbe tbing I bid thee do. 

Haft 



Ballhazar? 70 med. ßyd [J €iÖR p] ftr/r. yff f?] 71 oet dotb 
my Lady 72 yff ,if 73 extr. d om. [.] e [J cett. [.] 74 ßy(d€)JBC 
Capela DR CapuleVs 75 ß liues. yö liues, £ lives. A liue, BC lives 
D lives, R lives. 80 /? in /dA euea e BCDR even iD ?|Then R 
7— I Theo /?/dA denie eBGDR deny P defy 81 € know'ft cett. 
knoweft 87 extr, ßyk [.] BCDR [:] 
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[80] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Hall thou no Letters to me from the Frier? 
Man. No my good Lord. 

Exii. 
[2590] Ro, No matter get thee gone, 

And hyre thofe horfes, He be with thee (Iraight. 

Weil luUet, 1 will lie with thee to night: 

Lets fee for meanes, mifchiefe thou art fwift, 

To enter in the thoughts of defperate men : 
[2595] I do remember an Appothacarie, 

And here abouts a dwells which late I noted, •■^ 

In laltred weeds vvilh ouerwhelming browes, 

Culling of fimples, meager were his lookes, 

Sharpe miferie had worne him to the bones: 
[2600] And in his needie Ihop a tortoyes huug, 

An allegater Hüft, and other skins 

Of ill ßiapte filbes, and about his Ibelues, 

A beggerly account of eniptie boxes, 

Greene earthen pots, bladders and muAie feedes, 
[2605] Remnants of packthred, and old cakes of Rofes 

Were thinly fcattered, to make vp a fliew. 

Noting Ihis penury, to my felfe I faid, 

An if a man did need a poyfon now, 

Whofe fale is prefent death in Mantua, 
[2610] Here liues a CatifTe wretch would feil it him. 

this fame thought did but forerun my need, 

And this fame needie man muH feil it me. 

As I remember this Ihould be the houfe, 

Being holy day, the beggers ihop is Ihut. 
[2615] What ho Appothecarie. 

Appo. Who calls fo lowd? 

Koin. Come bither man, I fee that thou art poore. 

Hold, there is fortie duckets, let me haue 

A dram of poyfon, fuch foone fpeeding geare, 
[2620] As will difpearfe it felfe through all the veines, 

That the life-wearie-taker may fall dead. 

And that the Trünke may be difchargd of breath, 

As violently, as haitie powder fierd 

Dotb 

2589f ßy(6e) Exil. Ä^ Exil Man, R om. [Exil Man.] 90 med. A)R [:] 
91 exlr. R aäd. [Exil 3fan.] 93 med. ßyd [,] e [.] Ä) [:] R [— ] 
exlr. DR om. [J 94 R Thought 95 ß Appolbacarie yX Appothecarie 
ß Appolhecary COR Apolliecary 96 COR liercabouls ßyd a A am. 
[a] 6BCDR he yff ,which exlr. yff o?n. [,] 97 yff ,wilh 98 med. 
ßyöÄ) [.] €R [;] 99 A thebones 2000 ß torloyes y lorloys A Tor- 
toyrs oßC Torloys eDR Tortoife 1 ß allegaler ydeJBC Allegater 
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[V, 1.] 



And hyre thofe horfe: ftay not 1 Tay. 

Well luliety I will lye wilh thee to night. 
Lets fee for meanes. As I doo remember 

Here dwells a Pothecarie whom oft I noted 



Exil Balthafar. 



As 1 palt by, whofe needie (hop is ftufft 
With beggerly accounts of emptie boxes: 
And in the fame an Aligarta hangs, 

Olde endes of packthred, and cakes of Rofes, 
Are thinly Itrewed to make vp a fliow. 
Hirn as I noted, thus with my felfe I thought: 
And if a man (hould need a poyfon now, 
(Whofe prefent fale is death in Mantuä) 
Here he might buy it. This thought of roine 

Did but forerunne my need: and here about he dwels. 

Being Holiday the Beggers ßiop iä ßiut. 
What ho Apothecarie, come forth I fay. 

Enter Apothecarie. 

Apo: Who calls, what would you ßr? 

Ro7n: Heeres twentie duckates, 
Giue me a dram of fome fuch fpeeding geere, 

As will difpatch the wearie takers life, 

As fuddenly as powder being fierd 

D Alle'gator R Alligator 2 ßy ill fliapte i«G ill ihap^d DR ilMhap*d 
extr. DR om. [,] 3 CDR beggarly extr. DR [;] 4 iDR ,and 6 
ßyÄ^Yi fcattered 8 ßydM An if cCDR And if 9 A perfent 10 ß 
Gatifle ^iBG Gaitiffe DR Gailiff 1 1 iDR fore-run 13 ^ff, this extr. 
/9yiDR [,] 14 R holy-day med, b otn. [,] D Beggars R Beggars 
\b ßyoYiO £iD ho? R ho I /JyA Ap pothecarie B Appolhecary CDR 
Apothecary extr, ße [.] yd [:] Ä) [?] R [!] 15f Äff add. [Enter 
Apothecarie :\ 16 iD caU's iBC low'd il ß Korn. yöÄSYi Rom, 
bRo. med. /?yiDR [,] (id. extr.) 18 ßyöeBViis R Ducats 19 
DR foon-fpeeding 20 yff difperfe R Ihro* 21 ßySk life-wearie-taker 
BG life-weary-taker DR Life-weary-taker e life-wearie laker 23 ßy 
fierd iBG fierM DR fir'd 23f ö HaR ßye Doth ' 
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[V, 1. 2.] 

From forth a Cannons roouth. 

Apo: Such drugs I haue I muft of force confelTe, 
^But yet the law is death to thofe Ihat feil them» 1 
[p. 69. J Rom: Art Ihou fo bare and füll of pouertie, 
And dooft thou feare to violate the Law? 
The Law is not thy frend, nor the Lawes frend, 
And therefore make no confcience of the law: 
Vpon tby backe hangs ragged Miferie, 
And Ilarued famine dwelleth in thy cheekes. 

Apo: My pouertie but not my will confents. 
Rom: I pay thy pouertie, but not tby will. 

Apo: Hold take you Ibis, and put it in anie liquid tbiiig 
you will, and it will ferue had you the Uues of twenty men. 

Rom: Hold, take tbis gold, worfe poyfon to mens foules 

Than tbis which thou hall giuen me. Goe hye thee hence, 

Goe buy the cloathes, and get thee into flelh. 
Come cordiall and not poyfon, goe with mee 
To luliets Graue: for Ihere mvll I vfe thee. 




Enier Frier lohn. 
John: What Frier Latirence, Brother, ho? 

Laur: This fame Ihould be the voyce of Frier lohn. 
What newes from Mantua, what will Romeo come? 

Iohn\ Going to feeke a barefoote Brother out, 
One of our order to affociate mee, 
Here in this Cittie vifiting the ück, 

Whereas the infe6lious pellilence remaind : 
And being by the Searchers of the Towne 
Found and examinde, we were both fliut vp, 

2624 ßyide)JB Canons CD Cannons R Canon's 25 ßy Ptiii. A App. 
BCDR Ap, (fere id. 34. 36.) 26 /?y(5€)DR he JBC he, 28 ßyi feareft 
£iDRfear'ft /Jy die, <J die* «R dye? iD die? ^ is cett.'is 29 
ßyöJQ thy «CDR Ihine 30 ß beggerie y€iBC beggery d beggere 
DR Beggary ßyök hangs vpon cBCDR hang on extr, ßy [:] A [i] 
BCDR [I] 31 extr. RS [:] R [;] 32 iDR affords extr. iOR [.] 33 
iDR ,and 35 ßySS pray 8e. pay 36 extr. CDR [,] 39 /?y(<Je)R 
There is SS There's iD | Worfe /JydßR cont. 40 ßyR murther 
C murder DR Murder 6 murthers e murders 41 ßyk maieft B mayeft 
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of Romeo and luliet [81] 

Doth hurry from the fatall Canons wombe. 
[2625] Poti. Such moitall drugs I haue, but Mantuas lawe 
Is death to any he that vtters them. 

Ro. Art thou fo bare and füll of wretchedneffe, 
And fearell to die, famine is in thy cheekes, 
Need and oppreHion (tariieth in thy eyes, 
[2630] Contempt and beggerie hangs vpon thy backe: 
The World is not thy friend, nor the worlds law, 
The World affoords no law to make thee rieh: 
Then be not poore, but breake it and take this. 
Potu My pouertie, but not my will confents. 
[2635] Ro, I pray thy pouertie and not thy wilU 
PotL Put this in any liquid thing you will 
And drinke it off, and if you had the ftrength 
Of twentie men, it would difpatch you ftraight. 

Ro. There is thy Gold, worfe poyfon to mens foules, 
[2640]Doing more murther in this loathfome world» 

Then thefe poore töpounds that thou maielt not feil, 
I feil thee poyfon, thou hall fold me none, 
Farewell, buy foode, and get thy felfe in flefli. 
Come Cordiall and not poyfon, go with me 
[2645] To luUets graue, for there mull I vfe thee. 

ExeunL 
Enter Frier lohn to Frier Lawrence. 
loh, Holy Francifcan Frier, brother, ho. 

Enter Lawrence. 
Law, This fame (hould be the voycc af Frier lohn, 
Welcome from Mantua, what fayes Romeo? 
Or if bis minde be writ, giue me bis Letter. 
[2650] loh. Going to find a barefoote brother out, 
One of our order to alfotiate me, 
Here in this Citie vifiting the ficke. 
And finding bim, the Searchers of the Towne 
Sufpeding that we botfa were in a houfe, 
[2655]Where the infedlious peftilence did raigne, 

Seald vp the doores, and would not let ys forth. 
So that my fpeed to Mantua there wa^ Itaid. 

L Law. Who 

d mai'ft fiCDR maift extr. ßyk. [,] BC [.] DR [:] 42 extr, ßyJBC [,] 
DR [.] 43 € aud cett. and 44 iDR ,and 45ff R add. [SCENE II. 
TÄß Monafiery near Verona.] 46 RFriarl Brother 1 hol Aßt A) Enter 
Frier Lawrence. R om, [Enter Frier Lawrence.] 47 y fhold extr. 
iDR[.] AS med. ßyA)Vil,] de [{] ßyJB hyes C faies DR fays 49 
ßydeSR if his BCD if {om. [his]) 50 iB bare-foote CDR bare-foot 51 
yff alTociate 53 extr. dsR [,] ßyJb om. [,] 54 extr. ßy{de) [ J ^R om. f.l 
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[82] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Law. Who bare my Letter then io Romeo? 
lohn. I could not feiid it, here it is againe, 
[2660] Nor gel a meffenger to bring it thee, 
So fearefull were they of inre6lion. 

Law, Vnhappie fortune, by my Brotherbood, 
The Letter was not nice but füll of Charge, 
0£ deare import, and thc neg1e6ling it, 
[2665] May do much danger: Frier lohn go hence, 
Get me an Iron Crow and bring it llraight j 
Vnto my CelJ. 

lohn, ßrother ile go and bring it thee. 
Law. Now muH I to the Monument alone, 
[2670] Within this three houres will faire luliet wake, 
Shee will belhrewe me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of thefe accidents : 
But I will write againe to Mantua, 
And keepe her at my Cell tili Romeo come, 
[2675]Pöore liuing Coarfe, clofde in a dead mans Tombe. 



ExiU 



Enter Paris aud hin Page. 
Par. Giue me thy Torch boy, hence and Hand aloofe, 

Yet put it out, for I would not be feene: 

Vnder yond young trees lay thee all along, 

Holding thy eare clofe to the hollow ground, 
[2680] So fliall no foote vpon the Church-yard tread, 

Being loofe, vnfirme with digging vp of Graues, 

But thou Ihalt heare it, whidle then to me 

As fignall that thou heareü fome thing approach, 

Giue me thofe flowers, do as I bid tliee, go. 
[2685] Pa. I am almoll afraid to Hand alone, 

Here in the Church-yard, yet I will aduenture. 

Par. Sweet flower, wilh flowers thy Bridall bed I ftrew, 

woe, thy Canapie is duft and Itones, 

Which with fweete water nightly I will dewe, 
[2690] Or wanling that, with teares diltild by mones, 

The obfequies that 1 for thee will keepe, 

Nighüy 

- 2658 oes bare 59 ö eold med. R [;] 62 med. ßy [,] & [:] CDR 

!] 63 yff ,bul extr. DR mn. [,] 64 y Df celt. Of extr. iDR am. 

,] 65 7ned. R [.] 68 P it. (pm. thee) celt. it theo. 69 extr. 

ßylb^ [,] 70 B ihefe cett. this extr. ßyJDR [,] 75 extr. JB [J 

cett. [.] 75fr R add. [SCENE III. A Church-yard, in it, a noble Mo^ 

nument belonging to the Capulets.] 75ffT R add. [with a lighl] 76 

ßy aloofe, JBC aloft, DR aloof : med. ßyJDt^ [,] 78 ßy€Ä)K young 

d yong P yew- ßy(d€)\m along, BC alone 79 ßyJBG Holding 
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[«] 

[V, 2. 3.] 

Laur: Who bare my letters then to Romeo? 
lohn: I haue them Hill, and here tliey are. 



Laur: Now by my holy Order, 
Tbe letters were not nice, but of great weight. 



Goe get thee bence, and get me prcfently 

A fpade and mattocke. P"*7a!l 

lohn: Well I will prefentJy go fetch thee them. ExiL 

Laur: Now muH I to tbe Monument alone, 

LeaU that tbe Ladie ßiould before I come 

Be wakde from fleepe. I will bye 

To free her frora that Tombe of miferie. Exil, 




Enter Countie Paris and his Page wilh flowers 

and fweete water. 

Pari Put out the torch, and lye thee all along 
Vnder this Ew-tree, keeping thine eare clofe to the hoUow 

ground. 
And if thou heare one tread within this Churchyard, 
Staight giue me notice. 

Boy: I will my lord. 

Paris ßrewes the Tomb with flowers. 

Par: Sweet Flower, with flowers I Ilrew thy Bridale bed: 
Sweete Tombe that in thy circuite doli containe, 
The perfe6l modell of eternitie: 
Faire luUel that with Angells doli remaine, 
Accept this latell fauour at my hands, 
That liuing honourd thee, and being dead 
With funerall praifes doo adorne thy Tombe. 



ihy DR Laying thy 81 DR ,with 82 med. iDR [;] extr. yff [,] 
83 /JyiDR heareft DR fomelhing ßyMQ. approach, d approch, 
«DR approach. 84 med. iDR [.] 85 ß Pa. yBCDR Pag. A Page. 
ßydeÄ)^ Hand P Ray ß alone, y((j€)ACDR alone B along 86 extr. 
BCDR add. [Exit.] 87 /?eGDR ,wiih ydJB wiih extr. ßy [,] ^DR [:] 
88 ßyö Canapie A Canopie 6BCDR Canopy 89 ßyJB dewe, dCDR 
dew, € new, 90 ßy diftild <JA diftil'd eBCDR dilliird extr. ße [,] 
ydA)R [;] 
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[«] 

[V, 3.] 

Boy whijiles and calls. My Lord. 

Enter Romeo and Ballhafar, with a iorch^ 
a mattockey and a croic of yron, || 
nnc^a-| Par: The boy giues warning, fornelbing doth approach. 
LP- ' J what curfed foote wanders this was lo night, 
To llay my obfequies and tnie loues rites? 
What with a torch, muffle me night a while. 

Rom: Giue me this maltocke, aud this wrentching iroo. 
And take thefe lelters, earJy in the morning, 
See thou deliuer them lo my Lord and Father. 

So get thee gone ^d trouble me no more. 
Why I defceud inlo this bed of death, 
Is partly to bebold my Ladies face, 
But chiefly to take from her dead finger, 
A precious ring which I muH vfe 

In deare imployment: but if thou wilt Itay, 
Furtber to prie in what I vndertake, 

By heauen lle teare thee ioynt by ioynt, 

And Ilrewe thys hungry churchyard with thy lims. 

The time aud my intents are fauage, wilde. 



Ball: Well, lle be gone and not trouble you. 

Rom: So ihalt thou win my fauour, take thou this, 
Commend me to my Father, farwell good fellow. 

Ball: Yet for all this will 1 not pari from bence. 

Romeo opens the tombe, 

Rofn: Thou deteüable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorde with the deareft morfell of the earth. 
Thus 1 enforce thy rotten iawes to ope. 

Par: This is that banifht baughtie Mounlague, 
That murderd my loues cofen, I will apprehend bim. 



2692 JBC ,and 92 ßfS Whißle Boy, R The Boy whifile^. 93 med. 
oes[i\ <J approch, /?y£Ä) approach, R approach, — 94 A wayes 
cell, way 95 Ä)Vi ,and ßydeJBC righl? DR Righl? 96 ßydeÄ)^^ 
What wilh R me. Night, a 96f ßyA) and Peler. R and Peter wi/h 
a Light, de and Ballhazer his man. 97 /?Ä)R that yöe the extr. 
ßJD [,] ycJeR [.] 98 ßyöJBC Hold 6DR HoH. tned. ßyd€Ä)K [,] 
2700 /Jlight yfflighl; 1 /Jyd heareft €J)R hear'A 6 med. D ,A 
R ,a exfr. DR o?n. [,] 7 ß imployment yS employraent e ,he 
cetf. be exlr. ßydA)V^ [:] e [.] 8 DR ,Jealous 9 ßyde farlher Ä)l\ 
further ß doo, yA)R do, de doe, ^i ßy lims : o limmes : eJBG 
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of Romeo and luKet [83] 

Nightly fliall be, to Ilrew thy graue and weepe« 

Whifile Boy. 
The Boy giiies warning, fomething dotli a})proach, 
What curfed foot wanders Ihis way to night, 
[2690] To croffe my obfeqiiies and true loues right? 
What with a Torch? muffle me night a while» 

Enter Romeo and Peter. 
Ro, Giue me that mattocke and the wrenching Iron, 
Hold take this Letter, early in the morning 
See thou deliuer it to my Lord and Father, 
[2700] Giue me the light vpon thy hfe I Charge thee, 
What ere thou heareü or feell, ftand all aloofe. 
And do not Interrupt me in my courfe« 
Why I defcend into this bed of death, 
Is partly to behold my Ladies face: 
[2705] But chiefly to take thence from her dead hnger, 
A precious Ring: a Ring that I mult vfe. 
In d^are imployment, therefore hence be gone: 
But if thou iealous doli returne to prie 
In what I farther ßiall intend to doo, 
[2710] By heauen I will teare thee loynt by loynt. 

And Ilrew this hungry Church-yard with thy lims: 
The time and my intents are fauage wilde, 
More fierce and more inexorable farre, 
Then emptie Tygers, or Ihe roaring fea. 
[2715] PeL 1 will be gone fir, and not trouble ye. 

Ro. So fhalt thou ihew me friendfhid, take thou that, 
Liue and be profperous, and farewell good fellow. 

PeL For all this fame, ile hide me here about, 
His lookes I feare, and bis intents I doubt, 
[2720] Ro, Thou detellable mawe, thou wombe of death, 
Gorg'd with the deareH morfell of the earth: 
Thüs I enforce thy rotten lawes to open. 
And in defpight ile cram thee with more foode, 
Pa. This is that banilht haughtie Mountogue, 
[2725] That murdred my loues Cozin, with which greefe, 

L2 It 



limbs: DR Lirabs: 12 JDR ,and /9y fauage wilde, iB fauage wilde: 
C fauage wild: D Sauage Wild, R fauage wild, 13 DR ,and 15 
ßyÄ^\{ PeL d BalL e BaL (id. 18) ß ye. yöem you. ^C you 16 
/? friendlhid, yJe fricndlhip, iBC friendlhip : DR Friendfhip : iS exlr. 
ß€Ä)^ [,] yd [.] 19 extr, BCDR add. [ExiL] 22f R add. [Breaking 
open ihe MonumenL] 23 Alf , Ile extr. R [,] 24 extr. DR om. [,] 
25 ßyÖBÄ^ murdred R murthered med. 8 [,] ViDR F;] 
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[84] The most lamentable Tragedie 

It is fuppofed the faire creature dieü, 

And here is come lo do fome villanous fhame , 

To the dead bodies: I will apprehend hira, 

Stop Ihy vnliallowed toyle, vile Mountague: ., 
12730] Can vengeance be purfued further then deatb^ 

Condemned villaine, I do apprehend thee, 

Obey and go with me, for thou miift die. 

Rom, I muft indeed, and therefore came I hither, 

Good gentle youth tempt not a defprate man, 
[2735] Flie hence and leaue me, thinke vpon thefe gone, 

Let them affright thee. I befeech thee youth, ? 

Put not an other (in vpon my head, > 

By vrging nie to furie, ö be gone, .^. 

By heauen I loue thee better then my felfe, 
[2740] For I come hither armde againil my felfc: 

Stay not, begone, liue, and hereafter Tay, 

A mad mans mercie bid thee run away. 
Pur. l do defle thy commiralion. 

And apprehend thee for a Fellon here. 
[flUII] Ro. Wilt thou prouoke me? then haue at thee boy. 
'*;. Lord they fighl, 1 will gö call Ihe Walch, 

Par. I am Haine, if thou be mercifull, 

Open the Tombe, lay me with luliel. 

Ro?n. In faith I will, let me perufe this face, 
121^0] Merculios kinfman. Noble Countie Paris, 

What faid my man, when my betoITed foule 

Did not attend him as we rode? 1 thinke 

He told me Paris Ihould haue married luliel, 

Said he not fo? or did I drearae it fo? 
[2755] Or am I mad, hearing him talke of luliel, 

To thinke it was fo? giue me thy hand, 

One writ with me in fowre misfortunes booke, 

Tle burie thee in a triumphant graue. 

A Graue, no. A Lanthorne flaughtred youth: 

[2760] For here lies luliel, and her bewtie makes 

This Vault a fealling prefence füll of light. 

Dealh 



2726 exlr. e [;] celL [.] 28 D Bodys : exlr, ßyd [,] £iDR [.] 29 
/^ffvnhallowed D Monnlague: 30 R purfu'd ö?* further 31 exlr, 
ß [,] yJBO [.] DR [;] 32 exlr, ßym [.] JBC [,] 33 exlr, ßyd [J 

€iß [:] CD [.] R[ ] 34 /^ß lempl ycJJDR ,lempt /? defprate 

yff (lefperate 35 ßy thefe JDK Ihofe 38 med, ßyd [,] e [:] JDR [.] 
41 /J begone, yÄ) be gone, R be gone; C here fier 42 ßyöÄ^K 
bid € bad 43 ß ihy commiration y ihy commifseralion A ihy com- 
mifferalion (JcBC thy commiferation DR thy Comraiferalion P commi- 
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[V, 3.] 






Stop lliy vnhallowed toy|§ vile Mountague, 

Gan Tengeance be purfu^ furlher thcn death? 

I doe attach thee as a fellon beere. 

Tlie Law condemnes Ihee, tberefore Ibou muH dye. 
>m, Rom: I muH indeed, and tberefore came 1 hitber, 

" Good youth be gone, tempt not a defperate man. || ^ 



Heaperuot anotber (inne vpon my bead [p°^^J 

iBy (beding of tby bloud, I doe proteil 
I loue tbee better then I loue uiy felfe : 
For I come bytber armde againll my felfe, 



Par: I doe defie iby coniurations : 
And doe attacb tbee as a fellon beere. 

Rom: Wbat doli tbou tempt me, tben baue at tbee boy. ^^V 

They fighf. '^' 

Boy: Lord tbcy figbt, I will goe call Ibe watcb. 

Par: Ab I am flaine, if tbou be mercifull 
Open tbe tombe, lay me witb lulieL 

Rom: Yfaitb I will, let me perufe tbis face, 
Mercutios kinfman, noble County Paris? 
Wbat faid my man, wben my betoffed foule 
Did not regard bim as we palt along. 
Did be not fay Paria fhould baue maried 
luliet? eylber be faid fo, or 1 dreamd il fo. 
But I will fatisfie tby lall requell, 
For tbou baH prizd tby loue aboue tby life. 



feralion (pm. tby) 44 e Felon cell, Fellon 45f R add, [They Fight, 
Paris •/////*.] k^ ßy Lord etc. ö Page 0, Lord etc» € Page. 0, 
Lord etc. Ä) Pet, LonI eic. R Paz. Lord etc. R Ihee cett. Ihe 
47 med. ßydJBC [,] B [:] DR [;] 49 mjd. DR [:] oes Ibis exir. 
ßyBCD [,] A [:] R [— ] 50 ß Mercutios yJBG Mercutius cJfeDR Mer 
cutio's med. R [!] eitr. ßydJBC [,] cR [!] D [.] 53 exir. ßy [. 
iDR [.] 57 ßedK One writ yöMG One, writ extr. /?BCDR [,;. 
ydek [.] 58 exir. e [:] ceii. [.] 59 ß ,0 no. A Lanlhorne ydX ;0 no, 
A Lanlhorne; e !0 no, A Lanlhorne BG ,0 no a Lanthorne; D ,0 
no a Lanlhorn, R ?0 no a Lanthorn, ßydeJB flaughlred G flaugli- 
terd DR flaughter d 
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[V, 3.] 

Death lye thou there, by a dead man interd, 
How oft haue many at the lioure of death 
Beene blith and pleafant? which their keepers call 
A lighlüiDg before death But how roay I 



Call this a ligbtniog. Ah deare lulieU 



How well thy beauty doth become Ibis graue? 
I beleeue that ynrubftaDciall death, 
Is amorous, and doth court my loue. 



Therefore will I, beere, euer beere, 

Set vp my euerlalting rell 

Wilb wormes, that are thy chambermayds. 



Come defperate Pilot now at once runne on 

The dafhing rockes thy fea-flcke weary bärge. 

Heers to my loue. true Apothecary: 

Thy drugs are fwifl: thus with a kiffe I dye. Falls. || 

2762 ßyM lie 6b lye CD ,be R ,lye iBCR ,by cell, by ßy8 in- 
terd, 6 interd. iBC inter'd D inlrer'd. R interr'd. 63 oes oft when 
64 med, e [,] cell. [?] 65 inetl. oes [?] 67 B fuck 69 M are cell. 
art med. ßyVi [,] Ä^ [:] 70 D Crimfom yff,and 71 A flagis 
75 ßY{_de) Ihine ^DR ihy 76 extr. ß om. ye [,] 8 [.] iDR [:] 77 
/!?fn will beleeue, | Shall I beleeue, 78 extr, /? [,] c e//. [?] 79 
R ,kecps 80 R ,lo bc /? parramour? ^^ff paramour? 82 /? pallat 
y pallace 8e palaee A Pallace ßCDR Palaee extr, ß [.] cett, om, 
83 — 87 dß Depart againe; (e [:]) here, liere will I remayne, (c re- 

maine,) (8eom, come lie thou againe;) 83 med. ß [,] iDR [:] 
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of Romeo and luKet [85] 

Death lie thou there by a dead man interd, 

How oft when men are at Ihe point of death, 

Haue they beoe mcrie? which their keepers call 
[2768] A lightüing before death? Oh how may I 

Call this a lightoiog? my Loue, my wife, 

Death tbat hath fuckt the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet vpon thy bewtie: 

Thou art not conquerd, bewties enfigne yet 
[2770Jis crymfon in thy Jips and in thy cheeks, 

And deatbs pale flag is not aduanced there. 

Ti/dall lyell thou there in thy bloudie Iheet? 

what more fauour can 1 do to thee, 

Then with that band tbat cut thy youth in twaine, 
[2775] Xo funder bis that was Ihine enemie? 

Forgiue me Couzen. Ah deare luliet 

Why art thou yet fo faire? I will beleeue, 

Sbail I beleeue, tbat vnfubdantiall death is amorous, 

And that the leane abhorred monlter keepes 
[2780] Thee here in darke to be bis parramour? 

For feare of Ibat, 1 Hill will Haie with Ibee, 

And neuer from this pallat of dym night. 

Depart againe, come lye thou in my arme, 

Heer's to thy health, where ere thou tumblelt in. 
[2785] Irue Appolhecjirie I 

Thy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kiffe I die. 

Depart againe, here, bere, will I remaine, 

With wormes that are thy Chamber-maides : here 

Will I fet vp my euerlalling rell: 
[2790] And fhake the yoke of inaufpicious ftarres, 

From this world wearied flelh, eyes looke your lall: 

Armes take your lall embrace: And Ups, you 

The doores of breath, feale with a righteous kiffe 

A dateleffe bargaine to ingroHing death: 
[2795] Come bitter cQndu6l, come vnfauoury guide, 

Thou defperate Pilot, now at once run on 

The dafhing Rocks, thy fea-ück weary barke: 

Heeres to my Loue. true Appothecary: 

Thy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kiffe I die. 

L 3 Enier 

ßy arme, Äi armes, C Armes, DR Arms, 84 exir. ßyA)K [.] 86 
exir. ßyh. [.] BCDR [,] 87 ined, ß [,] y^DR [;] ß ,will yffwill 
90 exir, ß [,] cett. om, 9i ß world wearied ydeA world-wearied 
BC worlds wearied D Worlds wearied R World's wearied med, 
ßydl{ [.] €Ä) [:] exir. ßyöÄ) [:] € [,] R [.] 94 CDR engroffing 
97 med. «DA om. [J 98 extr. ßJBG [:] yö [;] cDR [1] 
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[86] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Entrer Frier witk Lanthorne^ Crowe, 
and Spade^ 
[2800] Frier, S. Frances be my fpeede, how oft lo night 
Haue my old feet ftumbled at graues? Whoes there? 

3fan. Heeres one, a friend, and one that knowes you well. 
Frier. Bliffe be vpon you. Teil me good my friend 
What torch is yond that vainly lends bis ligbt 
[2805] To grubs and eyelelle fcuUes: as I difeerne, 
It burnelb in the Q/peis monumeut« 

3fan. It doth fo boly ßr, and theres my maifler, one that you 
/>/. Wbo is it? loue. 

Man, Romeo. 
[2810] />j. How long bath be bin there? 
Man^ Füll hälfe an houre. 
Frier. Go with me to the Vault. 
Man. I dare not fir. 
My Malter knowes not but I am gone hence, 
[2815] And fearefuHy did menace me with death, 
If I did Itay to looke on bis entents. 

Frier. Stay theu ile go alone, feare comes vpon me. 
much I feare fome ill vntbriftie tbing. 

Man. As I did fleepe vnder this yong tree beere, 
[2820] 1 dreampt my mailter and anotber fought, 
And that my mailler flew bim. 

Frier, Romeo. 
Alack alack, what bloud is this vwbicb Haines 
The Itony entrance of this Sepulcbre? 
[2825] Wbat meane tbefe mailterlelTe and goarie fwords 
To lie difcolour'd by this place of peace? 
Romeo, oh palel wbo elfe, wbat Paris too? 
And fteept in bloud? ab wbat an vnkind ho wer 
Is guiltie of this lamentable cbance? 
[2830] The Lady Ilirres. 

Itiii. comfortable Frier, wbere is my Lord? 
• I do remember well wbere I fhould be: 
And there I am, wbere is my Romeo? 

Frier. I beare fome noyfe Lady, come from that nelt 



Of 



2799f R Friar Lawrence wi/ä 2800 ß S. Frances yJDR St. Francis 
de Saint Francis med. ßyÄ)K [,] 1 ßy Whors JDR Who's 2 ßyÄ) 
Man. 6b Salt, ^ PeL (id. 7. 9. 11. 13. 19.) ß Hers ßydeJB 
knowes CDR knows (id, 14.) 5 ße :as y as 8 ,as JD^ ?As exlr. 



And 



oes [,] 6 ßydeJBC Capels D CapuleV^ R Capulets 7 iBC 
DR. I And 7(8) exlr. 8 loue, 16 ßy8^ entents cC inlenls DR In- 
icnts 17 ß Stay then ycJiDR Slay, ihen, e Stay then, ßyÖB ,feare comes 
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[V, 3.] 




rinc. a"! 
p. 73. 

^ "^ Enter Fryer with a Lantkorne. 

How oft to night haue thefe my aged feete 
Stumbled at graues as I did pafle along. 
Whofe there? 

Man: A frend and one that knowes you well. 

Fr: Who is it that conforts fo late the dead, 
What light is yon? if 1 be not deceiued, 
Me thinkes it buraes in Capela monument? 

Man: It doth fo holy Sir, and there is one 
That loues you dearly. 

Fr: Who is it? 

Man: Romeo. 

Fr: How long hath he beene there? 

Man: Füll hälfe au houre and niore. 

Fr: Goe with me thether. 

Man: I dare not fir, he knowes not I am beere: 
On paine of death he chargde me to be gone, 
And not for to dillurbe him in bis enterprize* 

Fr: Then muft I goe: my minde prefageth ill. 

Fryer ftoops and lookes on the blood and weapons, 

What bloud is this that Haines the entrance 

Of this marble Itony monument? 

What meanes thefe mailterles and goory weapons? 

Ah me I doubt, whofe beere? what Romeo dead? 
Who and Paris too? what vnluckie houre 
Is acceifary to fo foule a finne? 

lutiet ri/es, 
The Lady fturres. || 
pnc-a-j Tut: Ah comfortable Fryer. 

I doe remember well where I fliould be, 
And what we talkt of ? but yet I cannot fee 
Him for whofe fake I vndertooke this hazard. 

Fr: Lady come foorlh, I heare fome noife at band, 

A yfeares comes B ,feares come CD ,fears come R ;fears comes extr» 
AI;] iS ß vnthriflie ydk vnluckie B unluckie eCDR ualucky 19 
B Mar. S yong ydeÄ^lX young 20 yff dreamt 22 extr. R [!] cett. 
[.] 23 dfiiDR Alack(e), alack(e), 24 JBC Sepulchcr? 25 JBG ,and 
27 /9€D ,oh pale! yäJBC ,oh pale: R loh pale! ßyd elfe, «iDR 
elfe? 28Avnknd B vnkn'd yffliour(e) 29 A guilt e Bffguilly 
extr. oes [?] 31 iDR where's 33 med. ßydÄ) [J e [:] R [;] 34 
ßydek noyfe Lady, BGD hoife Lady, R noil^, Lady, 
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[V, 3.] 



We (hall be taken, Paris he is flaine, 
And Romeo dead : and if we beere be tane 
We fhall be thought to be as acceffarie. 
I will prouide for you in fome clofe Nunery» 

lul: Ah leaue me, leaue me, I wiU not from hence. 

Fr: I heare fome noife, I dare not Itay, come, come 

lul: Goe get Ihee gone. 
Wbals bere a cup clofde in my louers hands? 

Ah churle drinke all, and leaue no drop for me. 



Enter watch, 
IVatch: This way, this way. 
lul: I, noife? then mult I be refolute. 
happy dagger tbou Aalt end my feare, 
Reit in my bofome, thus I come to thee. ' 

She ßabs herjclfe and f alles. 

Enter watch. 
Cup: Come looke about, what weapons haue we beere? 

See frends where lullet two daies buried, 

New bleeding wounded, fearch and fee who's neare, 

Attach and bring them to vs prefently* 



Enter one with the Fryer. 
1. Captaine heers a Fryei with tooles about bim, 



2835 exlr. ßJBC [,] ydDR [;] € [:] 37 ßdC intents, yJB entents, 
e intents: D intents; R Intents; 38 exlr. ßyJBC [:] DR [J 39 
ßyd ,come e icome, Ä) ;come R — Come exlr. e om. [,] 41 cxtr^ 
€ [.] ceU. [,] 42 ß Come yd€A)Vi Come, 43 DR Go, ßyBC not 
away, A notuaway, DR not away. 44 A lo : es 45 exlr. ßy [:] 
JBG om. DR [.] 46 ß ,drunke ydJB ,drinke € Idrinke CDR »drink 
7ned. ßy{d€)m [,] ißC [?] ßyöBGDR left A leA e leave extr. 
iDR [.] 47 med. ßyöJBC [,] e [:] DR [?J 48 ßyK Happlie dBG 
Happly edK Uaply A po yfon 49 A wlh 51 X^atcA exir* ß [.] 
ce//. [?] 52 iDR |Then exlr. ß om. ydSC [.] €DR [,] 53 ßde 
This is y Ti s is ADR Tis in BG Tis in ßyöA)K ruft e ruft, P reit, 
extr. M om. [.] Alf add. [Kits herfetfe.^ 54 ßy(öe) Watch boy. 
A)KB0y. /^there yäe »there iDR,|TEere 55 JdR [Search 56 
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of Romeo and luUet [87] 

[2835] Of death, contagion, and vnnaturall fleepe, 

A greater power then we caa conlradiä 

Hath thvvarted our intents, come, come away, 

Thy husband in thy bofome there lies dead: 

And Paris too, come ile difpofe of thee, 

[2840J Among a Silterhood of holy Nunnes : 

Stay not to queltion, for the watch is comming, 

Come go good luUei, I dare no longer ftay. 

Exif. 

lulL Go get thee hence, for I will not away, 

Whats beere? a cup clofd in my true loues band? 

[2845]Poiron I fee hath bin bis timelelTe end: 

churle, drunke all, and lefl. no friendly di*op 

To helpe me aller, I will kifle thy lips, 

Happlie fome poyfon yet doth hang on them, 

To make me dye with a reftoratiue. 

[2850] Thy lips are warme. 

Enter Boy and Watch, 

Watch, Leade boy, which way. 

ML Yea noife? then ile be briefe. happy dagger 

This is thy Iheath, there ruft and let me dye. 

Watch boy. This is the place there where the torch doth burne. 

[2855] Vfatch, The ground is bloudie, fearch about the Churchyard. 

Go fome of you, who ere you find attach. 

PittifuU fight, beere lies the Countie flaine, 

And lutiet bleeding, warme, and newlie dead : 

Who beere hath laine this two daies buried, 

[2860] Go teil the Prince, runne to the Capulets, 

Raife vp the Mountagues^ fome others fearch, 

We fee the ground whereon thefe woes do lye, 

But the true ground of all thefe piteous woes 

We cannot without circumfi^nce defcry. 

Enter Romeos man. 

[2865] Watch. Heres Romeos man, we found bim in the Churchyard. 

Chief, watch. Hold him in fafetie, tili the Prince come hilher. 

Enter Frier, and another Waichman. 

3. Watch. Here is a Frier that trembles, fighes, and weepes, 

We 

ßyd€Ä)R Go fome ßyeÄ)fi find d find, 57 med. ßyöÄ) [J cR [f 
68 lulieit JB and /JyCDR ,and extr. ßyd [:] ed [,] JBC om. R [. 
59 ß this ycJciDR thefe extr. ßyö [,] «iDR [.] 60 ßyJb^ Go 
teil extr, yd [J 61 med. e [:] cett. [,] extr. e [;] R [— ] 
cett. [,] 62 extr. ^yBD [.] AC [,] R [;] 63 extr. /JeDR om. [,] 
ydJBC [,] 64f A Romeo' sman. R Enter Jörne ef the Watch with Ro- 
meo's Man. 65 R 2 Watch. A Romep'r J)R | We tß y Priuce 
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[88] The most lamentable Tragedie 

We tooke this Mattocke and this Spade from him, 
As he was comming from this Church-yards fide. 
[2870] CAief walch. A greal fufpition, ftay the Frier too, loo. 

Enter the Priace. 
Prin. What mifaduenture is fo early vp, 
That calls our perfon from our morning reit? 

EfUer Capets. 
Ca. What (hould il be that they fo Ibrike abroad? 
Wife. the people in the ftreet crie Romeo, 
[2875] Some lullet, and fome Parüf, and all runne 
With open outcry toward our Monument. 

Pr. What feare is this which ftartles in your eares? 
WatcA, Soueraine, here lies the County Purls flain, 
And Romeo dead, and lullet dead before, 
[2880] Warm and new kild. comes. 

Prln. Search, feeke & know how this foule murder 
Wat, Here is a Frier, and Slaughter Romeos man, 
With Initruments vpon them, fit to open 
Thefe dead mens Tombes. 

Enter Capulet and hls wlfe, 
[288»] Ca^ heauens! wife looke how our daughter 
This dagger hath miltane, for loe bis houfe bleedsl 
Is emptie on the back of Mountague, 
And it misheathd in my daughters bofome. 

Wlfe. me, this fight of death, is as a Bell 
[2890] That warnes my old age to a fepulcher. 

Enter Mountague. 
Prln. Come Mountague, for thou art early vp 
To fee (by fonne and heire, now earling downe. 

Moun. Alas my liege, my wife is dead to night, 
Griefe of my fonnes exile hath dopt her breath. 
[2895] What further woe confpires againll my age? 
Prln. Looke and thou (halt fee. 
Moun. thou vntaught, what maners is in this, 
To preffe before thy father to a graue? 

Prln. Seale vp the mouth of outrage for a while, 
[2900}Tiü we can cleare thefe ambiguities, 



And 



2869 ß Church-yards fide ViDR Ghurch-yard fide de Churchyard fide 
70 ß Chief watch. y Chief. Watch. iD Can. R 1 Watch. ßyS too, 
too. €iDR loo. {pm. altera too,) 70f R Prlnce and Attendants. 72 
/?/ morning reit? deJBG momings reit? DR Mornings Reit? 72f 5eS^ 
Enter Capulet and hls Wlfe. ßy Enter Capets. R Enter Capulet and 
Lady Capulet. 73 ßy(de)MQ. flirike DR Ihriek 74 ßy{ße)Äi Wlfe. 
R La. Cap. (Id. 89.) extr. JBC [.] ßym [J 76 BC out cry DR out-cry 
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Fitte to ope a tombe. 

Cap: A great fufpitioii, keep him fafe. || 

Enter one with Romeis man* I p. 75^1 

h Heeres Romeos man. 

Capt: Keepe him fo be examinde. 

Enier Prince tvith others, 

Frin: What early mifchiefe calls vs vp fo foone. 

Capt: hoble Prince, fee here • ' 

Where Juliet that halb lyen intoombd two dayes, 
Warme and frefli bleeding, Romeo and Countie Paris 
Likewife newiy flaine. 

Prini^^ Search feeke about to finde the murderers. 

Enter olde Capolet and his Wife. . 

Capo: Wbat rumor's this that is fo eariy vp? 

Moth: The people in the ftreetes crie Romeo, 
And fome on lulieti as if they alone 
Had been the caufe of fuch a mulinie. 

Capo: See wife, this dagger hath millooke: 
For (loe) the backe is emptie of yong Mouniague, 
And it is (heathed in our Daughters brealt. 

Enfer olde Mouniague. 

Prin: Come Mouniaguey for thou art early vp, 
To fee thy Sonne and Heire more early downe. 

Mount: Dread Souereigne, my Wife is dead to night, 
And yong BenuoUo is deceafed too: 
What further mifchiefe can there yet be found? 

Prin: Firit come and fee, then fpeake. 

Mount". thou vntaught, what manners is in this 
To preffe before thy Father to a graue. 

Prin: Come feale your mouthes of outrage for a while. 



y lo ward A out cell, our 77 ßydeÄ)^ your .78 j^y(d6)iDR lVa((cA). 
{id. 82.) 81 iDR |Seek(e), iBG how, this ßyÄ)Yi how this ßyk 
murder R Murlher 82 ß Slaughter y Slauffh terd 8b flaughtred & 
Slaughter'd CDR ÜaughterM 83 med. ß^ [,J ydsÄS öm, 84 8bA^ 
am. [Enter Capulet and his IVi/e.] 85 /? heauens! %yS heauenl 
Alf |0 Wife 85 (86) extr. oes [IJ 86 ßyiße) miaane M miftaine 
G miftain R miita'en d houfc» 88 ß it mtsheathd yd is milheath'd 
«iBG is milheatbed DR is mif-ibcathed oesvfvj 99 pyM(^ ,is DR is 
90 ßyißB) fepulcher. iDR Sepulcher. 92 med. «CDR om. [.] ßydeÄ^^ 
now P more /? earling /(JciDR early 94 R ftop d ßj^/lr. iDR [:] 
.95 /Jy(5«)i)B furlher oes my §6 ßy and -fiC :and DR ,and 97 
med. fi[l] cett. [,] yff manners A in is cett. is in 98 extr. oes [?] 
99 J.moDeth ee//. moulb /!?;/6iB outrage P outcry A oulra ge dC 
ottt-rage R Qnt-rage 
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[V, 3.] 

And let vs feeke to finde the Authors out 
Of fuch a hainous and Feld feene mifohaunce. 

Bring forlh the parlies in furpicion. 

Fr: I am the greateil able to doo leaft. 

Moll worthie Prince, heare me but fpeake the truth. || 
nnf^a-jAnd Ile informe you how thefe things feU out. 

Juliet here flaine was married to that Romeo, 
Wilhout her Fathers ar her Mothers grant: 
The nurfe was priuie to the marriage. 
The balefuU day of this vnhappie marriage, 
Was Ti/öaiis doomefday: for which Romeo 
Was banifhed from hence to Mantua, 

He gone, her Father fought by foale conitraint 

To marrie her to Paris: But her Soule 

(Loathing a fecond Conlra6l) did refufe 

To giue confent; and therefore did Ihe vrge me 

Either to finde a meabes (he might auoyd 

What fo her Father fought to force her too: 

Or eis all defperately Ihe threatned 

Euen in my prefence to difpatch her felfe. 

Then did I giue her, (tutord by mine arte) 

A potion that (hould make her feeme asr dead: 

And told her that I would with all pofi, fpeed 

Send hence to MaiUua for her Romeo, 

That he might come and take her from the Toombe. 

But he that had my Letters (Frier Jokn) 

Seeking a Brother to aflbciate him, 

Whereas the fick« infeftion remaind, 

Was ftayed by the Searchers of the Towi^e, 

But Romeo TBderftanding by bis mau 

That luliel was deceafde, returnde in polt 

Vnto Verona for to fee bis loue. ' , 

What after happened touching Paris death, 

Or Romeos is to me vnknowne at all. 

2901 yi head their (pm. [,]) ß difcent, /iBO^defcent, BÄ Befeent; 
2 ßyJB generali de Generali C general DR General 3' fhedl 'ßy [,] 
de [:] iBC [?] D [;] R [.] 4 extr. ßyJBC [,] eDR [.]= 5^ rlf forlh 
6 tf^iDR grealeft, able 7 «DR ,as 8 cCDR me, of ßy(deyjß& rnnr- 
Iber: DRMurther: 9 ^ heare 11 d oncewhat JoG ence, what 
ßyebU once what extr, ^/J)R [?] 12 med. y om. [,] 14 R'^there 
15 ßy »thats Ä) ,that's dR ,that e Ihat 16 C0R ftoln ^ceit.üolne 
17 med. ßym [,] JBC [:] 18 extr. Ä) [:}: R [;] 19 jy& ,^fld not 
for Tl(i/Jöatt, Ä) (and not for Ti/äait) 20 /^'You to y*-M tou, to 
extr. deÄ)Vi [,] 21 extr. de [,] 23 ßy Atta tWtfc tvi^„ l^qkc» Alf 
[178] i ' 
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öf Romeo and luUet. [89] 

And know their fpring, their head, their true difcent, 

And then will I be generali of your woes, 

And leade you euen to dßath, meane time forbeare, 

And let mifchance be flaue to patience, 
[2W)5J Bring foorth Ihe parties of fufpition. 

Frier, I am tbe greateü able to do leaft, 

Yet moft fufpefled as the time and place 

Doth make againll me of this direfull murther: 

And beere I iland both to impeacb and purge 
[2910J My felfe condemned, and my felfe excufde. 

Prin. Tben fay at once wbat tbou doü know in tbis? 
Frier, I will be briefe, for my fliort date of breatb 

Is not fo long as is a tedious tale. 

Romeo there dead, was husband to that hiüet, 
[291tf]And llie there dead, tbats Romeos faitbfuU wife: 

I married them, and tbeir ftolne marriage day 

Was Tidaiis doomefday, whofe vntimely death 

Banilht tbe new-made Bridegroome from tbis Citie, 

For wbome, and not for Ttöalt, luliet pinde. 
I2920J You to remoue tbat liege of griefe from ber 

Betrotbd and would baue married ber perforce 

To Countie Paris. Tben comes Ibe to me, 

And witb wild lookes bid me deuife fome meane 

To rid ber from tbis fecond marriage: 
[292KJ Or in my Cell tbere would Ihe kill ber felfe. 

Tben gaue I ber (fo tuterd by my art) 

A fleeping potion, wbicb fo tooke eifert 

As I intended, for it wrougbt on ber 

Tbe forme of deatb, meane time I writ to Romeo 
[2930] Tbat be Ibould bitber come as tbis dire nigbt 

To belp to take ber from her borrowed graue, 

Being tbe time tbe potions force Ihould ceafe. 

But be wbicb bore my letter, Frier lohn. 

Was liayed by accident, and yefternigbt 
[2935] Returnd my letter back, then all alone 

At tbe prefixed bower of ber waking, 

M Game 

And (with wilde lookes) R And, witb wild Looks, ßydeÄyiX bid 
ß meane ydfiiß meanes CDR means 24 extr. iDR [,] ßy [:] 26 
/?y tuterd A(?) Tulor'd B Tuter'd C tuter' d DR tutor'd 29 med. 
i3)R [.] /Jy^fiCDR 1 writ ^JB ,1 writ exlr. iDR [,] 30 iDR ,as 
extr. iDR [,] 31 ßy{8e)Ai^ borrowed 34 ßyöe ftayed iD ftay'd 
R Aaid med. ßym [,] JBG [;] 35 ß Returnd yd Returned CiDR 
Return' d fned. ßy [,] JBC [.] DR [;] extr. iDR [,] 36 ßy bower 
JB boure G hour DR Hour 

[1791 • [12T 



[90] The most lamentable Tragedie 

Game I to take her from her kindreds Vaalt, 

Meaning to keepe her clofely at my Cell, 

Till I conueniently could fenfl to Romeo. 
[2940] But when I came, Tome mioute ere the time 

Of her awakening, here vntimely lay, 

The Noble Paris, and true Romeo dead. 

She wakes, and I entreated her come forth 

And beare this worke of heauen with patience: 
[2945] But then a noyfe did fcare me from the Tombe, 

And (he too defperate would not go with me: 

But as it feemes, did violence on her felfe. 

AI this I know, & to the roarriage her Nurfe is priuie: 

And if ought in this mifcaried hy my fault, 
[2950] Let my old life be facrific'd fome houre before his time, 

Vnto the rigour of feuereil law. 

Prin. We Hill haue knowne thee for a holy man, 

Wheres Romeos man? what can he fay to this? 

BaiiA. I brought my maifter newes of luiiets deatb, 
[2955] And then in polte he came from Manlua, 

To this fame place. To this fame Monument 

This Letter he early bid me giue his Father, 

And threatned me with death, going in the Vault, 

If [ deparled not, and left bim there. 
[2960] Prin, Giue me the Letter, I will looke on it. 

Where is the Gounties Page that raifd the Watch? 

Sirrah what made your maifter in this place? 

Boy. He came with flowers to ftrew his Ladies graue. 

And bid me Hand aloofe, and fo I did, 
[2965] Anon comes one with light to ope the Tombe, 

And by and by my mailler drew on him. 

And then I ran away to call the Watch. 

Prin, This Letter doth make good the Friers words, 

Their courfe of Loue the tidings of her death, 
[2970] And here he writes that he did buy a poyfon 

Of a poore Pothecarie, and therewithal!, 

Came to this Vault, to die and lye with luliet. 

Where be thefe enemies? Capulef, Mountague? 

See 

2940 ß ,fome yöe fome J)R (föme 41 ß awakening, yde awaking, 
ACDR awaking) B a waking) extr, ßyö [,] sA)^ om. 43 ßye en- 
treated her come ÖJBC inlre4|)ed her come DR intreat her to come 
JB foorlh exir. «iDR [,] 44 ^C ,wilh /?yDR with 45 Ä> ,a 
ßyl\ a M fcarre 46 JD (too defperate) R ,loo defperate, exir. 
A)J{ [.] 47 Ä) (as it feem(e)s) R ,as it feems, 48—50 ßydeA)K 
' trib. vers. priuie : | fault, | lime, | 48 med. /9iDR [,] y(t) [:] 6 the 
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But when I came to lake the Lady hence, 

I found them dead, and Ihe awakt from fleep : 

Whom faine I would haue taken from the tombe, 

Which (he refufed feeing Romeo dead. 

Anone I heard the watch and then I fled, 

What after happened I am igDorant of. 
And if in this ought haue mifcaried. 



By me, or by my meanes let my olde Kfe f*"*^??! 

Be facrificd jbme houre before bis time. 
To the moit Itrickeit rigor of the Law. 

Pry: We [tili haue knowne thee for a.holy man, 
Wheres Romeos man, what can he fay in this? 

Balth: I brought my mailter word that Ihee was ^ead, 
And then he poaAed Itraight from Mantna, 
Vnto this Toombe. Thefe Letters he deUuered me, 
Charging me early giue them to bis Father. 



Pfin: Lets fee the Letters, I will read them ouer. 
Where is the Comities Boy that calld the Watch? 

Boy: I brought my Malter vnto luliets graue, 
But one approaching, Itraight I calld my Malter. 
At lad they fought, I ran to call the Watch. 

And this is all that I can fay or know. 



Pfin, Thefe letters doo make good the Fryers wordes, 
Come Capolety and come olde Mountagewe. 
Where are thefe enemies? 



ßySÄ^K her 49 R If ougbt cetL And if ought iDR mifcarried 50 
R ,fome ß bis ytJciDR the 51 extr. y [-] cell. [.] 52 /Jy^BC a DR 
an exlr, iDR [.] 53 oea to this? 54 ßy(8€) Ballh. Ä) Boy. R Peler. 
55 exlr. iDR om. [.] 56 med. ßy .To iDR ,io exlr, iDR [.] 57 
ßyÖBÄ^Vi bid 58 oes tbreatned oes in Ihe 59 y leaft 60 y Prin^ 
med. y om, [,] 62 M Sirra, COR Sirrah, 63 ßy{6B) Boy. iDR 
Pag(e). M flowres 64 ßydeÄ^K bid exlr. ßyd [,] «^» W 65 
ßyikÄ)Yi ope 67 exlr. R [,] 69 iDR ,lhe exlr. ßyd [,1 6 [;] iDR 
[:] 70 iDR ,that 71 ßyk Pothecaric BCD Polhecary R 'Pothecary 
/G there withall extr. €iDR om. [,] 72 ßy M die M to dye, GDR ' 
to die, extr. 9G [J 73 BG (k^^ (om. (,() extr. ^«^^ ^^ %K^\X 
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I 

fee what bäte hath done, 



(kp: Come brother Mounlague giue me tby band, 
Tbere is my daughters dowry: for now no more 
Can I bellowe on ber, thats all I baue. 

Moun: But I will giue them more, I will ere6l 
Her Itatue of pure golde : 
Tbat wbile Verona by that name is knowne. 
Tbere (hall no itatue of fucb price be fet, 
As that of Romeos loued luliel. 

Cup: As rieh (hall Romeo by bis lady lie, 
Poore Sacrifices to our Enmifie. 

Prin: A gloomie peace this day dotb wUb it bring. 
Come, let vs bence, 

To baue more talke of tbefe fad tbings. 
Some (hall be pardoned and fome punilhed: 
For nere was beard a Slorie of more woe, 
Than this of luUet and her Romeo. 



F I N I S. 



2974 exlr. ßyi {?] €iDR f.] 75 R Heav'n Äff kill extr. ßy [,J 
iDR [;] 70 iOR ,for 77 ßÄ^ brace yöe brafe ßyd ,aU e :all 
iDR :Ail 8i ßYlSYi [,] ißC [:] 82 ßy raie d rayfe eJ)R raife 83 
/^(d6)iD whiles R while 84 ß fach ;^€J)R that /9^d«DR true 
MG Troe P fair 86 ßyd Rümeoa by! bis Ladies « Romeo i by bis 
fl82J 
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of Rbmeo and luliet [91] 

See what a fcourge is laide vpon your hate? 
[2975] Thal heauen finds means to kil your ioyes with loue, 

And I for winking at your difcords too, 

Haue loü a brace of kinfmen^ all are punifliu 

Cap. brother Mouniague, giue me thy band, 

This is my daughters ioynture, for no more 
[2986] Can I demauud. 

Moun, ßut 1 can giue thee more, 

For I will raie her itatue in pure gold, 

Tbat whiles Verona by tbat name is knowne, 

Tbere IhaU no figure at fuch rate be fet, 
[2985] As tbat of true and faitbfuU luliei. 

CapeL As rieh IhaU Romeos by bis Ladies lie, 

Poore facrifices of our enmitie. 

Prin. A glooming peace this morning with it brings, 

The Sun for forrow will not (hew bis head: 
[2990] Go hence to haue more talke of thefe fad things, 

Some (hall be pardoned, and fome punilhed. 

For neuer was a Storie of more wo, 

Then this of luliet and her Homeo. 



F 1 N 1 S. 



Ladies iDR Rotneo by bis Lady txtr, ßyYiOX^ lie, A ly. R lye, 88 
ßydeJBG gloomiog DR gloomy 89 exir. iDR [;] 90 exir, ßyÄ> [.] 
de [.] R [;] 91 ßyde pardoned iDR pardoo'd 92 ß wo, y woe, 
AR Wo, B Woe C woe 93 iDR ,and 93f Ä>K add. [Exeunt omntiX 
ßyde om. 93ff ßydeÄ) FINIS. R om. 
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Einige sacliliclie HinweisuDgen auf die Prolegomena. 



A (Original) 5 Anm. 

A (Reprint) 71 f. 

Ah und Oh 165 

mnazH 138 Anm. 5 

Anrede mit My 168 

Apokope 95 Anm. 2 

Aussprache des ea etc. 30f. u. Naclitr. 

ht T=s are 14 

Ben Jonson 58 

Betonung 13 21f. 114f. HO 120 

breait^ breath 18 u. Naclitr. 

bride = bridegroom 14f. 

cazzo in er 165 

Gomposita mit und ohne s 17 27 

consujnmate 1 68 

deceased 164 Anm. 30 

Dittotypien 33ff. und Nachtr. 

drive = drove 8 

Dun is the Mouse 9 

Dun is in the mire 9 

Cf stumm 104 f. Anm. 22 

Eklhlipse 95 Anm. 2 

etwironed 102 

Erste Zeile der Seite corrupt 82 

even 132 

farther, further 26 162 

f etile und settle 15 

forbid[den] 44 

Fremdwörter anglisirt 128 

froäck 168 

Genitivisches es 106f. Anm. 24 

Gerundium mit of 162 

gh nicht stumm 33 u. Nachtr. 

Roh. Greene 115 139 

Hamlet-Facsimile 157 Anm. 1 

Harry, Henry 130 Anm. 2 

he, hee u. dgl. 30 



Homographie im Reim 28 

Infinitiv mit for to 163 

I-Präterita 8 162f. u. Nachtr. 

ire (ier) 97 Anm. 6 133 

it[s] = his 22 u. Nachtr. 

Krasis 95 Anm. 2 135f. 

Mario we 115 140 

Milton 116 22 

moe Plural von more 12f. u. Nachtr. 

murther^ murder 26 

Nachdrückliche Vollmessung im Innern 

der Zeile 126 Anm. 15 
(?und/7venvechseltetc. 32f. u. Nachtr. 
our (pwer) 97 Anm* 6 133. 
Parlicip in der Frage 19f. u. Nachtr. 
Particip auf n 96 
Geo. Peele 114 141 
provide 164 Anm. 30 
guiel 132 Anm. 8 
Shakespeare*s Richard III (Werth von 

A und a) 165 Anm. 33 
remain 164 Anm. 30 
renowmd ss renowned 31 
Sackville 99 Anm. 11 116 Anm. 11 
sdrucciolo 144 
Semikolon 23 

she s=. her u. dgl. m. 25f. u. Nachtr. 
Spenser 114 141 154 
slave 168 Anm. 41 
taue s= taken 96 
this = ihese 23 
time und times 23 u. Nachtr. 
to, too 30 
Wednesday 98 
wert für icasl 163 
whereas für whcre 162 
ye und you 23fr. 162 u. Nachtr. 
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Nachträge uod BerichtignogeD za den ProIegomeDis. 

Seite 7. Bei Wallis p. J07 wird wohl thrioe, aber nicht auch drive als 
eine Nebenform aufgeführt. 

,10. Vgl. M. V. 2,2 Saving your worship's reverence; dagegen C. 2, 3 
braucht Dromio das ordinärere Sir, reverence. 

„ 12f. Ausser aus Spenser habe ich aus älteren Schriftstellern , wie 
Chaucer (der jedoch im Reim aach mo promiscuc braucht), 
Wyatt (z. B. II. 160 ed. Nott), John Heywood, Norton und Sack> 
ville, so wie aus den Originalausgaben Shakcspeare*s 20 — 30 Bei- 
spiele gesammelt, in denen mo (jnoe) Plural ist und nicht um 
des Reimes willen steht. Bisweilen (z. B. 2 H. IV. 1, 2) bringt 
schon A, bisweilen erst Rowe (z. B. J. G. 2, 1. M. V. 1, 1) das 
moderne more in den Text. Vgl. Jo. Wallis p. 85 : 

Much multum et many (oiim moe) multi, faciunt more^ most 

„ 18 Ueber dreasi c= breaiä cf. Dyce zu Peele, I, 309. 

„ 19 So drawn and ready H. N. D. 3, 2. 

„ 21 So emendire M. N. D. 3, 2 

For parting vs; is [it] all forgot? 

„ 21 Zeile 16 v. o. lies [aber es ist] statt [aber er ist] 

„ 22 Vielleicht kommt als ältestes Beispiel // carries it remuneraüon 
as // carries its price aus L. L. L. 3, 1. hinzu, obwohl die Her- 
ausgeber anders interpungiren, so : // carries iL — Remuneration ! 
Ich glaube, Gostard will sagen; „Ei, er (der Bindfaden) ist seine 
„Remuneration'^, d. i. seinen Heller, werlh. — cf. auch Wallis p. 87. 

„ 23, 12. Vgl. Dyce V. 712 über den Shakespeare'schen Gebrauch des 
Plurals times. 

„ 24 Dagegen schon bei Wallis p. 86. 88 yee und you promiscue als 
Nom. und Acc. 

„ 25 Aus vielen Beispielen nur noch zwei: any he 2626 and my seife 
and thetn K. J. 4, 2 . 

, 27 Zeile 24 lies [125] stall [105] 

9 29 „ 10 „ Mass „ Maas 

„30 „23 füge hinzu buton (1064) 

„ 30 „ 32 „ „ Margeant; cf. Wallis. 9. 62. 85. 

„31 „ 12 „ „ bompe, domb (Sonn. 23); sommon (Sonn. 30) 

„32 „ 3 V. u. füge hinzu propogate (184) 

„ 33 über das lautende gh L. L. L. 5, 1 (pedantische Aussprache) und 
Wallis 31f. 65. 
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XI 

Seite 34 Zwei luculente Beispiele von Dittotypien in anderen Werken bieten 
der Schluss der Sonette und L. L. L. a. E. bei der Liebesprüfung, 
welche Biron von Rosalien auferlegt wird. 
,, 36 Zeile 4 von oben lies [2389]; 6 v. o. [2030] statt [2070] 

„ [628] statt [608] 
„ „ füge hinzu: Siehe jedoch noch einige Fälle 

mehr, p. 73f. 
. „ lies [337] „ [335] 
, , . [552] „ [577] 

„ „ cf. M. N. D. 5, 2 create (= created) ; fortunate 
im Reim. 
79 , 2 von unten lies \milk-maid\ statt [milk inaid] 
82 Anm. 4 „ , füge hinzu [928] 

95 füge hinzu die Ausnahme armdt [2740] 

96 Zeile 10 v. o. lies einen statt ein 

104 Noten 14 v. o. lies liuest statt liucst 

105 Zeile 9 In Ileinrich's VIII. Zeit war die Oxytonirung von happy 

häufig: Wyatt. II, 156. ed. Nott. 

107 Noten 16 v. u. lies hy statt hy 

108 „ 7 V. 0. „ passen statt passes 

129 Zeile 4 v. o. lies [1630] statt [163] 

130 Noten 10 v. u. lies [65] „ [67] 
144 „ 9 V. 0. . [1490] , [1046] 
144 . 15 „ , „ [715] „ [717] 
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